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UNDENOMINATIONAL 


CHICAGO, JULY 18. 1956 

Missouri in Motion? 


TIM E 


Ixnriid Missouri si imis !iuioi*T*,';f.; 

iaIJ - morprors. ii has foil ihe shocU of 
,cLn^o. Main roastm iho synod i , .1 
'proiiffi. Ii slarlod wilh .111 oxin-diliiin of 
Lclhcrans. mostly from Saxony wf)., 
sailed from lireinerhaven in i.S.iS 
Cape (he laxity of the HurOiM-an 
ichurehe.s: loday it has a hafilixed inein- 
bershifi of more than a.coo.ooo. The. syn¬ 
od’s intelicclual center—Si. Louis' (.'iiii- 
•C(vitlia Seminary—rales as one of th,. (,,p 
divinity sibnols in the world. 'I'he synotf's 
|sale.snianslij|) is (rariiiionally ajiRiessive. 

U<tlicraii /lour radio projiram is |)ic 
best known dcnomitiational broadcast on 
the air. and its T\' program, T/its /; 77.,. 
Uff, is the hi)!(;e.<l-budKet reliiTious (rle- 
cast in the L'.S. 

Wilh such prowth, ferment is inevi¬ 
table. .Says Historian Pefilt.-in. hints,,.ij 
Missouii Synod Lutheran- '-There is 
Igrowinp restlessness with (he liter,d -((ti- 

*iKnorc the nieanitig of mndettt 

TIMe, APRIL 7. t9<|ti 
science arn. ■ - s-kV. .Then (<»/ the 

derpy is readinc .ill sorts of ihinjf.s atirf 
^findinR ih-> authors don't have I-onis. 
Thus the predictaliility of the 
Synod |)osilion has j'one tiown cot,^ 
ably. If Lutheranism is wfial it cI::i,t^ 
lx-—open to the insiKMM.ror b:itt,( 
.fathers and the bre!hren"^(ben thi^ 
healthy shift." ^ ^ 


1,000 new chtirrhcs, largely in subtirhs. During the next 
ten years 1,350 arc planned. Many, maybe most of tlic 
tnew members in new churches in new comniimitics come 
from other denominations with a breadth tosfhcir religious 
.lives which the church will have to contain, xVith incradi- 
Icablc ecumenical instincts already formed, with no pa¬ 
tience for doctrinal iintnuchability. ’I’he evidence in Icxtah 
parishes that this influx is having its effect on Missouri 
.'^•nod churches is now inescapable. Some of the conven-j 
lion action reflects it too. Secret lodges were condemned 
as usual, but individuals who renounce “the Christian or 
anti-Chri.stian leaching of the lodge” of which they arc 
members may receive holy communion. The proviso rc- 
jflcc.ts new pressures on old absolute prohibitions. Women 
iwcrc again denied platT in tHe ■ ehurtics’ councils, but 
'churches coining into the synod which permit woman’s 
;sufTiagc arc asked only “to reconsider this practice in the 
light of Scripture and the glorious position of woman in 
marriage and in the home.” Surely endorsement of the 
I 3 oy Scouts is still another straw in the same wind. 

.\t the same time, forces arc building up within the 
church. Missouri Synod fundamentalism has never been, 
run-of-tlic-mill fund amenta ILsm. In the past at least, it was* 
informed, reasoned, scholarly biblicism. For some time 
now, tiiough, the denomination has been coasting tlieolog-’ 
ically. It has lived up ila theological capital. It has turned 
pts brainy, busy, buriritssLke attention to other matters. 
It has built prize-winning plants and huge budgets and 
experimented with educational theory and gone in for art 
and triumphed in tclcNision. The state of Missouri may 
say “show me,” but the Missouri Synod goes overboard 
wherever it goes. ’The one thing it ought to be good at, 
though, has lost out all around. Theology is its stepchild 
But not much longer, I think. Tn ijic seminaries there 
nrc tea c hers and in the pulpits there are preachers and in 
the executive oiriccs there are administrators who know 
that conviction cannot remain a habit and that traditiorx 
must always be reassessed for truth. If they can reclaim 
the church’s chief attention away from the denomination's 
busy-work and toward the ever new Word of God—watch 
out! Once back on the track, the Missouri Synod could 
pull us all. T.A.G. 
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G'. Elsoft Ruff, EJUor.. 


N«wj of fk% UaiIoc/ Luffcoropi OurcA Amfri 


April 15, 1959 

in concLUSion 


It’s difficult to get along with peo¬ 
ple who consider themselves entirely 
right and everyone else wrong. That’s our 
problem with Communists and Roman 
Catholics (and to some extent with 
Southern Baptists. Missouri Synod Lu¬ 
therans, Jehovah’s Witnesses). 

For some reason Mr. Khrushchev 
wants to talk with Mr. Eisenhower and 
heads of the governments of other West¬ 
ern Allies. What is there to talk about? 
Communists show no desire to reduce 
world tensions. They are convinced that 
their way of life will conquer the world. 
Their strategy is to stir up trouble in as 
many places as they can, wearing dtawn 
' the West in an endless war of nerves. 

At a few points they may think it de¬ 
sirable to draw back a bit to straighten 
up their lines, as they did in Austria, and 
very much want the West to draw back 
from Berlin. But underneath the Red 
'strategy is the doctrine that the future 
is theirs. 

The Roman Catholic Church, of 
course, has the same conviction. Usually 
the Catholics are kindly about it, and 
certainly arc not making guided missiles 
to exterminate Protestants. Their church, 
. they say, is the one true church, and the 
rest of us have been led astray. Even¬ 
tually, they think, the scattered sheep will 
be brought back into the one fold. 

Therf. must be great satisfaction in 
believing that you alone have the truth, 
and that all others arc in error. It puts a 
keen cutting edge on your missionary 
elTorts. In that way you can make your¬ 
self feel equal with God. 

' The great men who have truly spoken 
for Cod in past centuries have had no 
such self-confidence. Moses protested 

50 


because he was a poor talker. Jeremiah 
said he was too young. As for the rest 
of us, we know that God has spoken to 
us in Christ, but we know that he has 
spoken also to countless others. Why 
should we presume th.al we only have 
cars that can hear? 

The Russians, of course, don’t talk 
about what God says. They have liqui¬ 
dated liim. The true word was spoken 
by Karl Marx in 18.‘i9, and brought up 
to date in various ways of Lenin and 
Khrushchev, 

Missouri Synod Lutherans seem to be 
slipping in single-minded devotion to the. 
t ruth they received through Dt ^ ^ 
Wallher . Recently there has been talk 
a bout changing the name of their youth 
o rganization, the Walthcr Lea gue. Their 
Jifificulty is that even with ihcir Parochial 
s chool system they can't maintain a com ¬ 
pletely closed thought world, and ideas 
keep dr ifting in fr om outside. 

That’s always tlic risk in the infalli¬ 
bility culls. Roman Catholics are for¬ 
bidden to read books which the church 
says arc dangerous, and Russians jam the 
air waves bringing Western broadcasts. 
But (he quarantine on contrary ideas can 
never be perfect. 

Cod breaks through the closed sys¬ 
tems with a fresh word, through some 
new prophet whom he sends. One was 
a man in a Roman Catholic monastery 
in 1517. We can’t gue.ss what man he 
will send to speak to the Russians, or 
how soon. It takes all our energy to be 
attentive to what he is saying to us. And 
when we hear him speak to us, we must 
not jump to the conclusion that we arc 
the only people with whom he is in con¬ 
versation in 1959. — ELSON RUFF 

The Luthoran 



“Oiir Newest l•■ronlie^” was presented 
by Or. Alfred O. FTierbringer. president 
ol ihe .St. Louis seminary. T he "newest, 
most ch.illenging" frontier is l^h^ology. 
said Dr. Fuerbringer. who is also a* 
nicmber of SyntKi's Comniitiee on Doc¬ 
trinal Unity. 

Revokitionaiy activities and startling 
d iseovericji, are having some ' spiti i LL^I^ 
re pereussionsj ' he told the assembly, 
and theology must "undeisiand contem¬ 
porary man” and he “relevant” to his 
situation today. -s——i. 

"Our published theology," President 
l-uorbringcr continued, "is heavily 
W'eighicd with systematic theology ami 
dogmatics, but we have done compiira 
lively little in historical theology. We 
have not published one scholarly Unik 
i>n herntcncutics or isagogics. We have 
simrly concluded that we have the an- 
.swers or sutricicni basis for the an¬ 
swers.” 

Warning that “we cannot continue to 

( coast or muddle CHir way through," be 
called for reeogniiion of theology as 
Synod's new frontier, for thorough, 

THE i.umi.RAK wnisi-ss- 

Oct otter kt 196fi. 

' sound, relevant theological study. Me, 
urged (he lomiation of a commission on 
theology and reduction ol teaching 
schedules for seminary prolessors who 
would devote themselves to study, re¬ 
search. anil writing. 

T here may be “uneasiness" and "ilif- 
fcrcri?&s of opinion" as tlu’ctlugianj 
seek to coruiucr the iicw frontier umicr 
the .Scriptures and the Lutheran Orm- 
iCKsions,. Dr. Fuerbringer prcAlided. 
He asked “patience" and “understand¬ 
ing" for the work.and the wtirkers. 

Under God. he said, “the work we do 
in this area” w'ilF'make an “impact far 
beyond our Synod.” 


Editorial 




TH£, INiji utNC'i OF OChIFTUIii. 
h;artin K. LcharDemann 

iJelivered to Faculty, February 25, 1956 

In this pai->er I propose to defend the paradox thi.t the Book of God's 
truth contains errors, ■'.'hat is more, I hope to shew that by the proper 
resolution of this paradox .-.e in fact magnify the truth that comes to us 
by divine revelation, .'.hfct is set forth here is neceesarily devoted to 
what is called "the human side" of that revelation. 

ril]o\? me to add that I have volunteered for this task, not with any 
particular relish, but on the conviction that the time has come to take a 
long look at one of the sub-heEdin^s under the locus, ^ tcrirture . iv.y own 
feeling in the matter is that this kind of undertaking is part of our task— 
possibly ever port of our cross—as T=t*rsons belonging to the faculty of 
this u-eminary. Luch a responsibility makes our ;)ooltion less comfortable 
than we might like it to be. iet 1 should like to suggest that only by 
thoroughly discussing such subjects as may adtrittedly touch on very sensitive 
areas do we fully exercise our office as teachers of the church, 

.-ven on the pfrsonsl 1 ev il we are to grov; in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord, rreciscly this kino of maturing should be the outcome of the 
present discussions. In fact, it has been and continues to be my prayer that 
this will be the end-result of what is read and said of the subject under 
fire, ior I am fully persuaded that some serious reflection on the human 
factors in the process we know os revelation v.ill only increase our appre¬ 
ciation of God's condescending grace, for in all this the reel question 
lies deeper then the mere supposition that God has preserved the Biblical 
writers from all erroneous statements, Jhe real question is, as Cr. Lasse has 
pointed cut In his piper Lacre ../crintura . "How doer, the >Vord of God come to us 
in Holy ;:.cripture, and how ir this oro of Ucd to be dipt:n'puished from the 
words of menV" it is this question which hts created a deep crisis in ell of 
Christianity, -e can avoid f-cing this question only at the peril of our ov/n 
profecsional competence and integrity. 

«t our fall retreat Fresident iuerbringer assured me that the document 
we know os the Brief ; tatement was originally decipned to be a piece of 
".•^esprecbungstheologie." jIs things went, it did not really pet much serious 
scrutiny, mostly because many things /'ere assumed to litve been permanently 
fixed and forn-.ulated which, in fact, car never be expressed absolutely in any 
language, i'ossibly, therefore, you will not misunderstand me vhen 1 say that 
I want to .lirect myocif to that sentence in the first pr.re.grapb of the 
uri ef btntercnt v.hich rears: 

"Lince the holy scriptures are the ..'ord of God, it goes without 
saying that tl:cy contain no errors or contradictions, but that 
thi-y .re in all fll their r.rts and 'vnrds the infallible truth, 
also in th o se ports which treat of historical, peorranhical , 
and other secular retttrs . John 10, 35." 

I for one cannot bring myself to the rxjint of believing that this 
sentence was explored in all of its dimensions before it v/as-adopted. If 
it had been, I should think less of those who tought us thsn I want to. *it 
the stme time I entertain the hope that this sentence could not, in the 
’.verding quoted, pass this faculty today, or, if it did, that the terms 
"truth," "error," ’contrsdictl^in", and"historical" would receive some very 





careful and limiting definitions. x?'or, as the statement reads, it is a pure 
rationalization, built on the asiiimption that our bcriptures are, like the 
book of iiormon, a gift that fell straight from heaven, when in fact, it is the 
book of the people of God, with all that such a statement implies. I have 
quoted this particular sentence from the Brief statement because it rather 
accurately describes Vi/hat actually passes for inerrancy in our circles. Putting 
it more specifically, inerrancy is understood to mean: 

1. That the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, the Books of Saroiiel and Kings, 
Chronicles and even the Gospels offer us genuine history; 

2. That these accounts are historically accurate in every detail; and 

3. That any secular matters described or alluded to contain no errors in 
fact. 

Cf course, there has been some adjustment on this last point. '>ie no longer 
insist on the geocentric view of the y.orld that the Biblical authors rssvune. 

"6 do not take the account of Joshua making the sun and the moon to stand still 
in its literal meaning; for, in the face of overwhelming evidence, we have 
been driven to the conclusion that this ;.:ortlon of the Scriptures does not even 
propose to speak in scientifically accurate language. In passing, though, it 
should be noted that it was one of cur pastors who wrote a book that the thesis 
of which, roughly put, was this: The scriptures depend for their reliability 
and veracity on taking their statements literally; the Joshua story tells us 
that the sun and moon stood still, therefore no Christian can accept the 
Gopernican theory. I am referring to Priedrich Pasch's Christliche 'Weltanschauung , 
as published by the Germania Company of Milwaukee in 1904. 

'•■e would, I am sure, hardly accept such a conclusion today. Je allow for 
the possibility thct the Biblical statement need not be taken literally. In- 
cidentully, we have been willing to do this because of the volume of evidence 
from sources outside the scriptures, le are quite ready to say at this point 
that the Biblical writer used language which he and his contemporaries believed 
to be accurate. In other words, we admit that hg spoke to the people of his time 
in their language and according to their "Weltanschauung." There is the nub of 
the matter under discussion. 

The observation that the decisive issue in the question under discussion 
is the outlook of the author and his immediate readers can and must be extended 
to include other areas, even matters of historical detail. For the Bible must 
be understood as proposing to communicate, in the first instance to people who 
did not only use languages that are foreign to us, but who also viewed life 
differently from us. For that reason an insistence on inerrancy as that concept 
is usually understood in our church, does in fact- 

1. OF THi!. BIBLi. SOMLTHINC l.iiG£ THiJ^ IT PnOPCLiS TO Bfc 

For one thing, this notion of inerrancy is bound to e single-surface view of the 
text of Scripture. That is to say, the tlcriptures are looked UTOn as having been 
produced by a single act of inspiration In each author and created by one grand 
sweep of the sacred author’s pen. All of the statements that ours is not a 
mechanical view of inspiration notwithstanding, the average pastor teaches the 
Bible as though it were inspired in just this way. This way of teaching continues 
all the way through, otut prep schools. I moke bold to say this because I have 
seen what a shock it is to "our second year men in Hermeneutics to discover that 
there are, most likely, several layers under the present Biblical documents; 
namely, those of oral tradition and of other documents. 

c-ucb a view makes of the Bible less than what it proposes to be; for the 
Scriptures are in a real way the book of the people of God, into which has been 
poured their response to God's mighty acts of revelation. We reduce the sweep 
of the Biblical account y/hen we fail to consider the activity, for example, of the 
story-teller in ancient Israel as a source of material's being found in our 
sacred Lcriptures. . . . 
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2. 'ii;!:, U_i. u: ilXLluu-iY rtii.-. Ih il.*> i ui*' i.i-VLii.iluW . . , 

3« Xi!*w 1 -iKC'Oiituw Gc.v*iwL'riX>^iiXX*«X« » • « 

The rfibXical revcleticn is - iven on on "X-Thou" basis, to borrow an expression 
from i.srtin >uber. ..'hat we h&’-e in the bible is not only inforTiintion about God but 
a comifiunication of uod himself to us In a riremetic situation calling for our 
res'^onse. This is inherent in both the Hebrew and Creek terms used for knowing the 
only true God and Jesus Christ, whom He has sent. 

To talk .-ibout inerrancy in this kind of communication is to reduce the bible 
to less than it pro;Doses to be. In fact, the question hr., come up only because 
revelation itself has ofteu been understood as .meunin.^ no more th.an the disclosure 
of right propositions about God. 

yill this has some very practical im ort for our o«n task of comrr.unicating 
God's revelation to our generation. One of the first tasks we face when we .'^re 
dealing with a secular man is to persuade him th-t t^ere is o level o^’ life beyond 
factual and verifiable date. It is just this that n.skes the Gosjjel' preaching 
ri'ore difficult todcv than ever before, ihis is why Christian education is a more 
crucial need today than in jirevious gener.-ti.ons; for the very kind of language 
and literature in ‘which biblical truth comes to us from Cod \'ie the Scriptures 
is unfimilier to the man oi' tJie twentieth century. He does not have the intellectual 
structure to which divine truth can iircct itself and be understood. Xn a vway, 
this is my greatest practical concern in this vdiole discussion of inerrancy, hor 
the question is strictly a diversion. X .don't want our graduate.^ to be fighting 
the battles of Cod on the wrong fronts, ^nd that's wh‘. t hsj'pens when we fsil to 
make the distinctions in langufi.qe suggested in this pap'er. 

Let us illustrate the language of truth from the bcrlptures. The greatest 
of God's ancient acts wss surely the iixodus. In fact the whole uld Tes-tament has 

to be read from this }X)int of view even backwards to-vard Genesis, . hat .ve seem 

to have in Genesis are those, strands of history which bear out the truth thet 
the God of Israel is l.ao the l.ord the world. 

but these events in history---thc saving of both, the choice oT .ibrahcm, 

and the rest of it-cs -we read of t; em in our .^criptures meet us in forms that 

were, quite possibly, fixed in the process of oral transmission, ^nd so these 
accounts have an epic end even legendary flavor, i'hey propose to communicate truth 
by using these particular literary vehicles. 

H.yond .toah ;,re the acco-jnts of creation tnd the fall. ..'hat shall we inske of 
them; This is ihe area, 1 would suggest, wh<^re the .iiinension of the s\'T.bolic 
(or mythical, if you vdsh) bulks large, e may view these accounts in four different 
•ways: 1. 3y clingine to the factiial character of the story, in spite of all 

difficulties, which ere even greater than those that attach to the storv of Joshua 
making the sun end moon to stand still. 

2. To call it a "myth" in the sense of the liberals, ■who dismissed the 
whole story as patently untrue. 

3. To siy that the story i s a true an:' ins ired "parable" of man's actual 
condition. This is (.he way of neo-ort'eodoxy. 

4. To say that it describes the historical truth, and that the writer in¬ 
tended it to do just that, he wrote it ns a tale, as .a loetic piece, to set forth 
the truth of that which he believed to have happened, using miaterials available 
to him from the storytellers or from ‘written documents. That^'is to say these 
accounts propose to speak of real events (iescribing man’s creation end fall as 
‘well as the making of his vxrrld, but in language that is largely symbolical, or 
mythical, and is to be so understood--even us Luther saw that God's "right hand" 
really means "everyvjhere", 
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SEi*IlNARY NEV;5LETTER—Spring, 19$1 

A WORD ABOUT THE CONFESSIONAL LUTHERAN 


Why this article? 

The men responsible for the Cun- 
fe.wional Lutherun saw lit to blanket 
our student body with perstmally ad¬ 
dressed copies of the January I‘>61 
issue of their publication. It was 
written and edited in the customary 
style. More than nine pages were 
devoted to attacks directed in one 
way or another at our seminary. In 
a caption and toward the close of one 
of the articles the faculty was indicted. 

The result of this mailing was an 
understandable amount of discussion 
among the students and of questions 
addressed to faculty members. Dean 
WuerfTel and President Fuerbringer 
became convinced that the best way 
of dealing with the matter was to 
devote a part of the next weekly con¬ 
vocation period to short relevant 
statements made by them and to 
use the dormitory di.scussion hour 
(9—It) P. M.) that same evening for 
a frank conversation about the issues 
involved. This course of action de¬ 
parted from our usual policy of 
silence in the face of obviously unjust 
and intemperate attacks of the Con- 
tesxionul l.ulherwi. 

.Summary of Student Convucaliun 

In the convocation Dean Wucrlfel 
said in part: "It should he very defi¬ 
nitely emphasized that we at the 
seminary are never above criticism 
and that we shall always recognize 
any proper criticism of what we do. 
However, the method which is em¬ 
ployed by the Canfessiumtl LiiIIktiiii 
in describing moderni.sm at our semi¬ 
nary with the subcaption By Their 
Students Ye Shall Know Them’ fills 
us with deep sorrow anil regret and 
must be labeled for what it is. This 
article is a misrepresentation and a 
distortion or falsification of facts. It is 
based entirely on the assumptions that 
false doctrine is harbored among us 
and that no brotherly consideration 
needs to be exercised.” 

A careful reading shows some 
of the misleading statements in the 
article. For example, in one Semi- 
narion article the student author quo¬ 
ted a statement by H. Richard 
Niebuhr. The CL objected. “Al¬ 
though H. Richard Niebuhr is gen¬ 
erally considered to be more 
conservative than his brother Rein- 
hold, for evidence of his subjectivistic 
denial of the actual historicity of the 
Resurrection of Christ sec Resur¬ 
rection and Historical Reason, p. I SI" 
(January 1961. p. 9). But check the 
student article in the Seminarian. 
December 19.S9. p. 20. The article 
dealt with creation, not resurrection; 
and the .student did not refer at all 
to H. Richard Niebuhr's views on the 
resurrection of Christ. Furthermore. 
H. Richard Niebuhr did not write the 
book Resurrection and Historical 
Reason. This volume, published by 
-Scribners in 1957. was written by his 
son Richard R. Niebuhr. 
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Violent Attack Without Verification 

President Fiierbringer’s statement 
included the following; “The Dean 
has given illustrations of the unfair 
and tinbrotherly methods employed 
by the editors of the Confe.ssianal 
Lutheran. Allow me to add some 
other exhibits. The February 1955 
issue contained an article entitled 
‘B. D. Thesis Approved in St. Louis 
Denies Christ's Descent Into Hell,’ 
This article brought a very serious 
charge against the faculty. An edi¬ 
torial note said; 'The attack here de- 
scribeil to the best of our knowledge 
represents the first direct attack on 
the great universal creeds of Christen¬ 
dom within The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod.' The CL article was 
based on a document misleadingly 
labeled as a ‘Thesis Presented to the 
Faculty of Concordia .Seminary' in 
the year 194.^. Actually it was an 
altered form of a rejected draft for 
a thesis. No attempt at verification 
was made by the CL staff before 
going into print. It was not until 
April of that year that any members 
of the CL stall took the trouble to 
find out what is actually in the ap¬ 
proved thesis here in our library. 
Shortly afterward three members of 
our faculty. Dean Repp. Professor 
Bartling. and 1. traveled to Clinton. 
Iowa, to meet with the responsible 
Cl. men under the auspices of the 
President and the Vice-Presidents of 
the Iowa District East. In a fraternal 
way we pointed out the seriousness of 
the charge raised against the faculty 
of 194.1. which numbered the follow¬ 
ing men: Th. Grachner. J. T. Mueller. 
J. H. C. Fritz. M. .S. Sommer, Wm. 
Arndt. W. A. Maier. P. E. Kretz- 
mann, W. G. Polack, Th. Engelder. 
Ih. Laetsch. Theo. Hoyer, A. M. 
Rchwinkel, F. F.. Mayer. Geo. V. 
.Schick. R. R. C.'icmmerer, Paul M. 
Bretschcr. Richard A. Jesse (Dean). 
L. Fuerbringer (President). We dem¬ 
onstrated how fal.se the article was 
and. since the approved thesis con¬ 
tains no denial of Bible doctrine, how 
utterly tmcthical the procedure had 
been. We asked for an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the wrong done and an 
apology for it. But none was ever 
received. The June 1955 issue of 
the periodical even attempted to 
justify the unfounded attack. 

• *CL” Declines to Meet with Board 
uf Control and “Praesidium'* 

"Then in February 1960 our board 
of control endeavored to meet with 
the authors of a similar intemperate 
article in the CL in an effort to bring 
Christian witness to bear on the total 
situation. The offer was declined anil, 
when renewed with earnestness, 
turned down a .second time. A few 
months later the President of Synod 
asked the twelve-man directorate of 
the Confessional f.utheran Publicity 


Bureau to meet with him, the synodi¬ 
cal Vice-Presidents, and representa¬ 
tives of our board of control and 
faculty. The CL men refased to 
come, and the meeting did not ma¬ 
terialize. Or. Hehnken sent out a 
second call for a later date. Also this 
failed. Now a third meeting set for 
February 9 and It), 1961, also could 
not be held because the CL men 
would not come." 

74 Harsh Judgments of President 

.Speaking about the President of 
Synod, a scanning of the back issues 
of the CL reveals 74 harsh judgments 
made over the years of the President, 
either alone or in conjunction with 
the Vice-Presidents or other asso¬ 
ciates. They began in the early years 
of Dr. Behnken's incumbency and, in 
spite of his election and re-election to 
nine consecutive three-year terms of 
the presidency of our church, these 
attacks have been continued until the 
present. They include such un- 
brotherly tactics as the printing of 
private letters without the knowledge 
and consent of the author. 

Con-stant Repentance Necessary 

President Fuerbringer concluded 
his message to the faculty and stu¬ 
dents: “1 mention these things to 
point out that repeated attempts have 
been made to convince the men of 
the CL of the error of their ways. 
Manifestly it will he necessary to take 
other steps. As I indicated at the 
start, we cannot remain silent in the 
face of all the evil things printed in 
the magazine. Some people are being 
misled, others deeply disturbed. 
I trust that neither will he the case 
with anyone on our campus. And 
I hope that no one will yield to the 
temptation to use the same kind of 
tactics against the editors of this pub¬ 
lication or against anyone else. As 
we pray for the church, we need to 
pray fur (liese men also in accoidance 
with our Lord’s direction. And may 
we all recognize the need for constant 
repentance in order that we may ren¬ 
der acceptable service to our Lord in 
His church 

In summary, we believe much 
good has come from this thorough 
discussion among the students and 
faculty. The atmosphere has been 
clarified considerably, because every¬ 
one here now understands better the 
history of our attempts to deal with 
these men and their methoils have 
been exposed. On February 7, 1961, 
the Student Senate adopted a resolu¬ 
tion deploring the action of the CL. 

Finally, lest there be any mis¬ 
understanding with respect to the 
charges of false doctrine made by the 
CL and some others who have fol¬ 
lowed its lead, we steadfastly main¬ 
tain that the teaching of false doctrine 
has never been tolerated among our 
staff and students. 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY St. louil 5, Mo. 


Editors: A. O. Fuerbringer (*25) ond A. M, Vincent (’46] 
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luyself, I am committed to this last view, because it alone seems to ring 
true to the biblical process of revelafon as consisting of bod's communication 
of Himself to us in our total being and existence, in fact, I would view the 
first approach-the literalistic one—as an exceedingly subtle strategem some¬ 

times employed by the Lvil one to get us out on detours such as, "A'here did the 
light come from on the first three days? //ere the cays really twenty-four hour 
days?” For if we can be kept busy with that kind of question, we can escape the 
need for facing up to the claims of uod as our creator. 

According to this fourth option, Israel must be viewed in a very profound 
sense a:, the instrument of God's ancient revelation. For it w:-.s there that these 
truths were made known by means of the literary forms suggested and in the kind 
of language we have discussed. This means that what wo have in the Biblical 
accounts of the Old Testament is a description of Israel's faith one the inspired 
testimony to its truthfulness. This is surely the meaning of the Psalm, "Ke hath 
made known his ways unto mOscs, his acts unto the children of Israel.'' (Fsalm 103,'7) 
If this should bother us, let me point to the fact ti:at the Gospels in the New 
Testament are documents of the same kind. Their very form bears witness to the 
faith of the respective evangelist and of the church. 

This is one of the factors to be reckoned with in accounting for the 
differences in the structure of the four Gospel accounts. The evangelists did 
not propose to write a life of Jesus. They set out to prevent Him as the iiessiah, 
each from his own point of view, .'iach one chose to use those materials that best 
served this over-arc’ ing pur^>ose and in a way that most effectively presented 
the case. For Llatthew, Jesus is the great fu3 filler of the Old Testament, Ke 
is the bon of iv.en in f.;ark. Luke describes Him as the universal Lavior, and John 
presents Him as the Loges. What they tell us is nothing less than God's truth, 
but that truth comes to us not just in bald prose or in essay form. It is revealed 
in the divine language of total existence and in the literary forms best adapted 
to convey truth to vhe men of a former age. 

Now one might ask at this point, where does all this stop? 'here can we 
draw the line? In the first place, we must repeat that the beriptures themselves 
know of no such line. It Is ..e, of our age, who clamor for a precise rule of 
thumb. To meet that cry, let us say, first of all, that we can, in our own 
categories, dlstln‘niish between facts that matter and those that do not. To 
itatthev; 2'7,9--the reference to Jeremiah rather than to Zechariah--Luther says, 

"V/hat does it matter if he (/Jatthew) does not give us the name exactly?" The 

seme could be said of the reference to iibiathar, rather than .-.binelsch, at Lark 2,26. 

But it does m-'itter whether there was or was not an Lxodus or a resurrection. 

The existence of Israel and of the church provides one kind of evidence for both 
events, and I am wondering whether Luther himself hasn't provided us with a clue 
to this difficult side of ovir problem by insisting on a Christological principle 
of interpretation. Christ is the sunctus mathematlcus sacrae bcripturae 
(v.'.A.Tr, 2. 439 (23?3). All scriptures turn about Him as their true center. In 
actual execution the principle would need to be enlarged to include the story 
of Israel as prefiguring the life, experience, sufferinp end death of our Lord 
as the true Israel, 

Hermeneutically speaking, most of what we have tried to say mesns, ns i'r. 
Franzmann keeps on reminding us in other contexts, that in order to understand 
the beriptures we do not bring the •ocuments to us, we go bac?4; to the records to 
see them in the light of the times in which they were written. If we do this v/e 
shall discover that the question of inerrancy is quite out of keeoing with the 
nature of Biblical revelation. »hat is more, we shall exoerience the exhilaration 
that comes from being delivered from the chains of an unnecessary obscurantism. 

Peus nobis juvat ! 




the lutheRan chanlaro 
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1. The Bend in the koad 

As il»c' iticinhtTs f)!' our flmuli 
Ingin to loms ihrir iKKiitioii on 
llir Sait I'lancisco convcniion, a 
pntnouiuc(l c'liiiiif'c of iikhxI .seems 
lo be* lakin^ Itlacc in our riinV.s 
■|T)cn* ajjjtcais lo be a 
awari'iiess lli:it tin* lime of pat an- 
svvi'is ill cnir ilicoloj'^ is loiiiiii^ l<' 
a r/o.sc. Aliiatl of us m-ciiis to l)t 
a sharp Irt-iul in i(ii* t</a<l, vvluisr 
direr lion at this moment is noi 
<|iiiie (leal. 

Unhappily an oigani/.alion ol hii 
man Iteings does not take a turn 
in the road so simply and cieatl) 
as an automobile. As we move clo.sei 
to the l urve ahead we are sulfen'iif; 
from all the symjrtom.s of imminent 
(hange; reslivene.ss, tire misplaeiu;' 
of emphases, the deveiojmicnt ol 
factions, ollii ial attempts lo hold 
llic line at all costs. 'I'hese are not 
new lo cJmrdi life. They always 
attend the birth ol new movements. 

If one may he allowed the ex¬ 
pression of a hope, it is just [ros- 
sible that the next tliajner in om 
. history will be marked by mote 

Summer 
. 3,960 , 

Note on Lutheran Unify 

I he oetasioii was liiai of ,i haii 
<|Ut‘l in Jiunor ol llisho]! I laims 
l.ilje. I'lie lo.ismiasiei wa.s l>i 
Paul .Si heiei. The guests weie the. 
laiiheiaii siudems ol Ibiion I heol 
ogiial .Seminary and (iolumhia 
Dniver.siiy. J'.ath oiu* imrodmed 
himself or lierscll. The liisi stu¬ 
dent atmonneed that he belonged 
lo ibe Al.fi. To this Dr. Sdteier 
replied. "Oh. yes. .dami to be swal¬ 
lowed lip by the Kl.O!" by some 
strange coim idence, ihe next sin 
dent belonged lo ilie Augustaiia 
Uhiiri'li. 'I'his was aboiii to Ixt ab 
SOI bed by the UI.U. Dr. .Sdierei was 


niieiisi llieological di.s< u.s.sions and 
even greater enipha.sis oii the 
1 Iniieirs need toexjraml. Thest two 
(.hanges might well ^o hand-in-hand 
to inaiigtnate w'liai Cihurdiill 
would call "our fmest momeni." 
As of miw we are- not yet ilial fat. 
I'hei tr is a euriitiis .i-tlieology in om 
midst, inieiesii'd primarily in 
iheidogy for the purpose of showing 
up the other tdlow tis wrong. 

It i.s jieriods of this kind that 
ictpiire le:idersfii|) ol courage and 
vision, in fad, iht things to toioi 
will be shaped largely by the vigor 
and undersianiling will) w-hidi om 
diurdi's leaders will diicet the lile 
of our people. It would be re¬ 
grettable il at ittis promising nio 
nienl oni dnirdi should get irapjtcd 
in narrow' parodiialism or the im¬ 
pulse to pursue jiolitieal t nds rathe, 
than tfiose of bold and advetuur- 
.oils diurdnuanslnj). awaie of what 
it lakes lo iislier in a new and 
exciting era of aggiessive re.s]>ou- 
sibility. Is it too nmdi to ask iliai 
fiod he es[K'eially gracious tow'ard 
us in the next few years? No cimrdi 
body lias as yet got iluough its 
adolescence without the growing 
[tains that precede maturity. It is 
not likely iliai we sliall escape them 
eiiliei. but in Cod’s mercy. wi 
shall re(<)gni/e these pains for what 
they are—the sure sign.s ‘of grow¬ 
ing ttjj! 


(juick lo iiotir rill \e)y iie.xi siii 
ilem ha|;pened lo belong lo ilie 
Nfi.ssouri .Synod. .She annoiimed 
her alliliatioii and added in a slioiig 
and dt'ai' voue, 'We are not aboiii 
to Ik* swallowed up by any one." 
riu* loaslinasiei was eipml to the 
situation and rcftlied, "Nai. indeed: 
tiually indigestible!" .Sliali we say 
that this is the roaclj^p rellowshiii' 


It is the slo'v dbi'ni’grafion o 
Ihotesianiism in genera' ih. ' ] 
vid(*s iht lattln I'.iri Chill . ii .* 
g r e a I e s 1 oji| ortini.i;. fai i 
ii.ilelv, it, too, is ]i!a,.,ui'd 'uy i: in 
credible failure 1 i i'*a’i/ l' > t! i 
!sm -as ol ill" ihwlogv lit I hi h< .i 
intellcd*. ol any and evi i -e .i 
lion to keep il !'"*sli am! vital, 
’''lure is a dinnge. liov vir, in 
some areas. In Chicago a la.liei 
sl/,eable group of our [las' >rs is U* 
voting itself to a more iirohm' ! 
sillily and undersianding of il ■! 
ogy. Tliis is true in New i'\ (■ 'y, 
and also in .Southern ('..li torn :i. 
These are liop<*it I signs tnai a in 
lay may .sikhi be ui on ns. i hii 
■ .111 onlv (oriiempl.ile VMtli :o\e 
ivhat would hajjpen lo iln -.n' le 
'.utheian Chnrcli Iiere in .A *' )' i 
if iis miiiisiry opw, again im i.j 
I be gre;ti issue- of our tli-*n|iii ii 
heritage in the light of u i*.'' 
needs. This would bring ii i m 
age. Ill fad, il woiihi mark a ki ! 
if n birth. 'The rermeiil is ,.i i: 
and it may not be too In* * h o 
some of the lesulis W'ill lurini.'- 
eviik III. 


Tlieii- is a gie.ii de.il ol |ii iti 
ii ion, iiK Ilk iiially. il I >r. ici- 
’emark. Tot oiii .inilii.i- a"d 
luaiiiies toward oihii l.n.hei < 
during the p.isi T.iadts (cnaii l* 
leave iniuii in Ik di-s.u d 1 1 o' 
ihe most (lisheauenin, i .j ii n < - 
is lo gel a till-ill on this win le sa 
sloiv Iroilt llios'' who h:i* I 
niv olveif ill il. 11 eve' -o- I c ■ > e 
.1 *■* nnipleU '.ei I v.hiili m.iv m 
prevem! p;ill ol ihe ii-asoii 
Ik* loiiiid ill iliis :n ea ol .uii ii/>s. 
or laik o) liiiiu. 
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WALTHIR HAGUE MESSENGER 


Outlined here are some of the problems of our synod cm seen by 
on eminjmt professor ortd theologlon. You may not understontf or 
agree with oil ho toys. But, you ore the church of today. Yoci houe 
the right of fcKlng this frank and penetrotiny article. And besides, 
wo think yoeil find li interesting. At orty rote, why not discuss 
"Son Froncisco'* with your poster? 



W HAT will tin- Mi.s.sijnri Synods oix’hso in spiritual illilerairy. Every 

Siin Frani-isco ronvi-nlion mean eoneeivablp kind of obslaele ha.s 

lo yon? For leii days your delegate.^ been thrown into the way of per- 

will meet to talk aliont and to divide son.s who have emphasized the noi.-d 

great issues. You a.s a Lutheran for bttth an adequate welfare prograiit^ 

young pers'on will lie deeply involvell and for a more profound”nriiferstand- 

iii lh(* diH'ision.s, ing of worship. As a re.sult many of 

As 1 .see It and yon are eertainly our jteople have grown up w'ith a 

enlillisl lo diller with me our stunted view of the ehurch. not real- 

ehureh will have lo eotne Ut grips f/.ing that there are three la's in the 

with eorlain is.siies ihat have loo long life of the ehuivh: wifiit>ss, worship 

lieen ignored and iwaded. and welfare. Without worship and 

The time ha.s surely eomi* to insi.sl welfare the ehtnrh of Ihe Word has 

on vigorous Iheologieal leadership in all loo oftim been only a ehurch of 

our tlnireli. By this T mean fHF aBlT- words. 

ity lo dc-lermine dirivtion in theology.. Consider, nioivover, that at Ihe last 
and the etiiTTage" To agf ji alcady. eonvention a .simple resolution on in- 

eour.se*. Today we sulTer from the tegrnlion was pas.sed in the face of 

false notion that iliei)ldgjj]rs~rr5lani'^ indilTerence and even opposition from 
iilTaj£ jind lfiat "twerylhinji was full y ageiieies and individuals entru.sti-d 

foriuulalcd lu earlier flav s oI mil with the tn.sk of handling just such 

ehurj-h's._hi.slory. ^ problems. 

Il is lhi‘ lask of theology to bring 

Ihe truths of Si:riptiire lo bear on "T“ HERE is not now* an over-all blue- 

eurreiit i.ssues m a contemporary way. | print M'tling forth the goals and 
Foi- Ihe pa.st few decade.s men in our objectives of our denomination for 

church have iKseil mueh of their in- the years to eome as well a.s tJie 

diviilual thisilogical knowhow for moan.s of achieving these aims. We 

pur|K)se.s of proving that the other must have such planning and il must 

ehap was wrong. include the determination of priori- 

T hi‘ h nut. lur pat answers m l on g— ties. As a small church body we ean- 
pa.st The ta sks w hii~h lJu* fluiicb not carry the full buiden of world- 

faeT's lo Jay~ arc r mieh bM> complex to_ wide needs. We mu.st ask ourselves, 
ke ep h dkilig "uU the tup ul use's -What is the .special gift of grace God 
heatl." E.siie^-ially du Wii ni'.-tl a Joi--_ has beslowiid on our church? An an- 
Irme^of Uig dtuuvh adwquaU* to the— alysis would show, we are sure, that 
nivtls of om duy., our S.vnixl is .strong in the field of 

With a more thorough understand- etlucatioii. If this is true, here is 
mg of Ihe Scriptures as they apply where we ought to concentrate, 

today there is bound to follow a de- And .surely .some kind of roorgani- 




This is an ago when no chur«h eon afford 
the luxury of going Its own way. Its sns- 
mtes are too numerous to warrant the 
privilege of living unto oneself. 

zation of the Sj'nod as a whole is in 
order by now—before the structure 
coUap.ses from the sheer weight of 
an expanding membership! In terms 
of supervision the distance from 210 
N. Broadway in St. Louis to district 
offices is too great. Already certain 
boards group the districts into eight 
or nine regions. 

Such grouping of districts under 
regional headquarters would help to 
decentralize the sources of power. In 
the present system a Sjmodical Con¬ 
vention. such as the one at San Fran¬ 
cisco. is hardfl' more than a ratifying 
agency. What chance do the voting 
delegates have when they themselve.s 
get to attend a convention only once 
or twice a lifetime? Every committee 
and board is present at every assem¬ 
bly and keeps busy between conven¬ 
tions with the very plans and projects 
presented for discussion at conven¬ 
tions? These are unequal conditions. 
Under a regional arrangement the 


super-structure w'ould be more easily 
within the reach of the people at “the 
grass roots.” 

The needs of regions vary. It is* 
naive to assume that California has 
the same problems as the Atlantic 
District. Church life is different on 
the West Coast from what it is in the 
Midwest. *• 

Then, of course, church adminis¬ 
tration must always be a rule of taw 
and not of men. This is a means of 
limiting the political power that goes 
with church offices. Power tends to 
create the desire for more pow'er. 
This is as true in a church organiza¬ 
tion as it is in secular government. 
In church affairs, too, the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. 

P eople who have observed ,our 
church at work in the past few 
decades have been forced to conclude 
that we deal -uHtli nthpi-«; jn a veJAl 
caoricious and erratic way. We have 
531tf Ihtil clocuuiiTj“uiuly determines 
our relationship to other church 
bodies. Yet w'e have not been and are 
not now in doctrinal agreement with 
t)ie Wi.sconsin Synod. The only other 
church body that ever accepted The 
Brief Statement is the American Lu¬ 
theran Chuich. But ive are not in fel¬ 
lowship with that body, despite the 
fact that the 1938 Convention re¬ 
solved that we were. In subsequent 
years we again came to doctrinal 
agreement with the ALC.. 

For all practical purposes we have 
been playing a game in this area that 
might be called “raising the ante." In 
the early twenties we said we w'anled 
agreement on Scripture and the Con¬ 
fessions. When this goal was in sight 
as far as some other Lutheran groups 
was concerned, we began to insist on 
doctrinal unity, which includes^jzial^ 
t ers not specifically covered bv oun 
Confessiop s. When such agreement 
was wrorked out in an instance or two, 
we moved the field goal once more by 

W/MTHEB Me.SSiMGtH 


insisting on unity in doctrine and 
practice . 

Ttiis is an age when no church can 
a fford the luxury of going its own 
wfv. Its enemies are too numerous 
and the increase in the pagan popu¬ 
lation of the world too alarming to 
warrant the privilege of living unto 
oneself. Isolation can only he equated 
with irresponsibility. San Francisco 
should mark the moment of our be¬ 
coming a responsible organization. 

So far we have not really faced up 
to the problem confi’onting us in the 
work of the Lutheran World Feder¬ 
ation . Two years ago in Minneapolis 
our church had an unprecedented 
opportunity to participate with other 
Lutherans in the discussion and for¬ 
mulation of doctrinal statements di¬ 
rected to the problems of our day. 
We declined. 'I^ether we shall ever 
have this chance again is doubtful. 
This means that we passed up the one 
occasion when our cliurch could have 
made its finest conti-ibution. It is we 
who keep insisting on the importance 
of doctrine. But we were only “ob¬ 
servers" in Minneapolis. 

It should be added that wherever 
our relationship to LWF has been 
openly and fully discussed—as in the 
Southeastern District—the persons 
concerned overwhelmingly voted for 
closer affiliation. 

A gain, we have no policy to guide 
our clergy and laity in working 
\^-ith other Lutheran groups in gen¬ 
eral. In the Atlantic District we ha\’e 
an "official comity arrangement with 
other Lutherans. Why not in Cali¬ 
fornia? -It is hard to believe that 
mere political consideiatiotis would 
dictate this difference in approach. 
Moreover, at Bad Boll conferences in 
Germany our representatives relate 
differently to other Lutherans than 
. they do in the U, S. Why the differ¬ 
ence? Is it only the miles that sepa¬ 
rate Europe from our shores? 

MAr, »93? 


In this connection we need to take 
a good hard look at our mission ac¬ 
tivities. In an age of exploding popu¬ 
lations we must ask whether it is 
good stew'ardship to use funds for the 
support of a handful of people in 
France, Denmark, and Finland, for 
example? Europe has had the Gos¬ 
pel for many centuries. Some other 
countries have not It is time we be¬ 
came concerned to use the funds 
normally spent in Europe in places 
where men have not yet heard the 
good news. 

In short, San Francisco is the place 
to begin assuming the responsibilities 
of mature churclimansliip. Only in 
this way can we hope to measure up 
to the multivalued grace with which 
God has endowed our particular de¬ 
nomination. May it seem good to the 
Holy Ghost and to all of us to move 
forward from San Francisco! 

Today w« sufTor from the folia notion thol 
theology Is static and that everything wos . 
fully formulated earlier In our church's 
history. Theology must bring the truths of f 
Scripture to bear on current Issues In a 
contemporory way. 

I I 
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FACULTY EXEGETES 
TO DELIVER PAPERS 
AT UNION SEMINARY 

Professors M. Scharlemann 
and F. Danker will offer some 
significantly new insights on 
Biblical exege.si.s in papers 
which they will present to 
the Society of Biblical Liter¬ 
ature and Exegesis, meeting 
December 29-31 at Union 
Theological Seminary. 
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Graduate School Grows 


THK OOUNCHj ox ORADOATE sriTDIES »t Concordia Seminary meets with the rre»iclciit of the 
seminary, l>r. AUred O. ('uertirinifer (third from left), to dlscnss details of (he rurririilum. 
Members of the eotmell (left to rifht) are Dr. Carl S. Meyer, secretary; Dr. Paul M. BreUcher, 
chairmaii; Dr. Fu«rfariii|rer, and Or. Martin R. Sehalemann, dicctor of Kr^uate studies. 


CoDCordia Seminary’s grad¬ 
uate department la emergigtr 
as a major refi^rt from IJc 


Ka-rHa IL SchBrIemano. diree- 


tor, reveals, tn add^ion to 
serving Lutherans, of every 
synod, the department has also 
enrolled students from, other 
denominations including Epis¬ 
copalian, Methodi.st, Baptist, 
and one Mennouite. 

Normal enrollment each quar¬ 
ter during the school year now 
is about Qfty, the director said. 
Each summer the School for 
Graduate Studies also offers spe¬ 
cial three-week , and five-week 
courses for the benefit of parish 
pastors who ore unable to at¬ 
tend classes during the year. 

Not long ago the department 


broadened its scope by offeringithe STM degree, and two years| 
courses that lead to a master ofjfor the doctorate. ) 

Arts In Religion degree. Deslgn-I Began 37 Tears Ago i 

ed especially for teachers, the| The first graduate school was 
courses are offered every Thurs-|established almost 37 years ago, 
day from 4:30 to 6:30 p. m. Dr. Scharlemann reported. Like 

imany other projects. It succumb- 
Popularity of the expanded pro-!„^ ^ oj the depres.^ion 

gram of graduate studies is lndi-lj„ the thirties, 
cated by the number of degrees[ 
that have been granted. To date 


ten men have earned the Doctor 


Part-time arrangements gave] 
way to a permanent organization 


^ ii“ 1954. It was then set up with 

oi-Theology degree, 156 have re-i, ,. , , , . 

■both an academic and research 


celved their Master of Sacred 
Theology degrees, and two M.A.A. 
diplomas have been granted. 

Under the present arrangement, 
students complete a full-four-year 
college program in the synod's 


.section and Dr. Scharlemann was 
[asked to head the project. The 
following year Dr. P^ul M. 
Bretscher took over the first full¬ 
time graduate professorship. 

Each quarter the .School offers 
junior and senior college beforejbetween 18 and 30 courses in five 


enteruig the seminary's course of 
three years. An additional year of 
residence study is required for 


areas of, study} Old Testament 
New Testament. Sj^taui^Uc,, His¬ 
torical and Practical Theorfgr. 


Members of the faculiy wlio meei« 
the standard^ set up by the ttb« 
culty teatoh the courses. 

Bosnvrcti Section Active 

The research section of the 
School has also becoming more 
active. Three graduate studies 
have already produced: “Vest¬ 
ments in the Lutheran Church,” 
by Dr. Arthur Cart Plepkom; 
“Justification by Faith in Modern 
Theology,” by Henry Hamann, Jjr., 
of Australia; and "What, Thed, 
Is Man?” by a special commitfee.. 

A fourth study, “Schwenkfeld 
and the Reformation," i.s now be¬ 
ing produced by a former St, 
LouLsan, Dr. Paul Maier. 

At the present time the Scliool 
is also directing a research proj¬ 
ect in the area of princinlas of 
Biblicai interprctatlt^n . The results 
of the project are expected to be 
in print in 1962. 

Working on the project a re Dr - 
Otto A. Finer of Princeton . 2f. 
Kri-Ster S^ndahl of Harvard, and 
5rs. Paul Bre-tscher, Martin H. 
Franzmann, Alfred von Rohr 
Sauer and Martin H- Scharlemann 
of the locai seminary, and t>“ 
Horace H'lmrn^ }. presently of Hei¬ 
delberg University In Germany. 

The School has four purposes. 
Dr. Scharlemann stated. They are; 
"1. To give quali.fied Seminary 
graduates and pastors an op¬ 
portunity to acquire the con¬ 
tent and method of theological 
.scholarship, under the guid¬ 
ance of a faculty motivated 
by reverence for the Schip- 
tures as the Word of God and 
by loyalty to the Lutheran 
Confessions; , 

2. To provide the opportunity for 
qualified individuals to acquire 
advanced credits and degrees 
in theology or religion for 
increased effectiveness in their 
classroom activities; 

3. To serve as an instrument in 
developing effective leader¬ 
ship for the church In doc¬ 
trine and practive; 

4. To serve as a theologicM re¬ 
search center .for the Luthec- 
an Church-Missouri Synod.” 


the LutR^gx 
Layman 


District Asks' 
Attacks on 
Faculty End i 

Recognizing that the members 
of the faculty at Concordia Sem¬ 
inary, St. Louis, “are accused of 
error in such a way as to im¬ 
pugn their motives in theological 
discussion and their Integrity In 
maintaining their confessional 
vow,” the Southeastern District 
of Synod passed a resolution ex> 
pressing their confidence in thii 
Concordia Seminary faculty aL^ 
their recent convention in Con-fi 
over, N. Car. i 

The resolution al.so “deplored! 
ail insinuations and accusations 
I made against the members of 
*the faculty," and they "strongly 
urged the constituted authorities 
of SjTiod to continue their ef¬ 
forts to put an end to these 
scurrilous attacks and that, fail¬ 
ing, they discipline the offending 
brethren according to the pre¬ 
scribed rule.s of the church and 
the Word of God.” 

The resolution was published! 
in its entirety in the June 14 Is- 
'sue of the .Southeastern District 
supplement of the Lutheranj 
Witness. 

’^The Bible is the Word 
of God because and when 
God uses it as a means 
of grace to make me be¬ 
lieve in his saving pur¬ 
pose." The Christian 

301. Otto Piper. 

Both Piper and Stendahl 






God Is One 


By Martin H. SrnARi-EMANN 


44T_Tr-AF, O Israel: the Lord is our God, the Lord alone. "' W’itli this resound- 
i J. ing formula God's ancient people was introduced to the suinmarv statement 
of its responsibilities toward the God of the covenant, tliat is. to tlie first and 
greatest commandment. “"Vou shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your might." This whole pas.«age is known as 
the Shellin', from the first Hebrew word. And even though the precise formula¬ 
tion of this statement, as we now have it, m ay date from t he time of Josiah's 
reforms , as modern Old Te.stamcnt scholars generally agree, the though t _£nd 
context of this credo go back to the days wiie n the covenant was e.stab li shed at 
S inai through Moses . 

On that occasion Israel was committeq to the exclus ive ser vice of Ya hweh 
as the Cod who had delivered them from the house of bondage. By this act of 
liberation Yahweh bad revealed himself as the Lord of historv and of nature. The 
full consequences of this revelation, however, do not seem to have been drawm a t 
' lice ut terms of a recognition t hat this one God ejtcluded all other deities, .fephthaj 
for example, seems to have assumed that Chemosh was quite properly the god 
ii-lllS_iiuilULiU,L£s (Judg. 11:23, 24), even as Yahweh was Israel's r.>ord. Most 
certainly David believed that other gods ruled out.si de the confines of L sr^cl 
(I Sam. 26:19): and what he said to Saul on this occa.sion leave.s no doubt that 
this wa.? a generally acce pted view of hi.s day. King Ahaz, moreover, at a much 
later date is described as sacrificing to the gods of Damascus, who, as he be¬ 
lieved, had defeated him (Tl Chron. 28:2.3). and there is no sugges tion at all inJ 
t he text that these gods did n ot r eally exist. Even the first of the Te n Commaiid- 
ment.s (Ex. 20:,3) .seems to prc.suppose the exhtence of other gods, even if, as 
L. Koehler first proposed,’ (he ‘<il f>aiiay of the text means "in ojipo.sition to me" 
rather than "before me."’ 

Israel’s worship, therefore, probably ought to be described as inonolatrou.s 
rather than monothei stic until such time as the existence of other god.s was, 
.specifically denied and Yahweh was proclaimed as the God of the whole world. 
The supreme articulation of this kind of monotheism is found in the book of 
I.saiah (45:22): "Turn to me and be saved, all the ends of (he earth! For I am 

1 Of the four tran.slatioiis offered by the Revised Standard Version (or Dent. fi:4, this 
one seems to do fullest justice to the Hebrew. The usual translation. “Hear, O r.srael: the 
I.ord our God is one Lord," is influenced by the Soptuagint translation, whicii is quoted by 
Jesus at ^fark 12:29. 

^ Gerhard von Jtad. Theologie dcs Allen Teslameiils (Munich. 1957'). I, 20.J, Xotc 28. 
y.l Von Rad ghes .so far as to .say that tlie First Coniinandjnenf lias nothinR to do with 
monotheism. 0/>. fil., p. 202. 


God, and there is none other.” T he distance, however, fr om Sinai to Lsaiatys 
.form ulatio n is considerable. Centuries of history lie between these two statements. 
These w'ere long years during which God's people came into contact with nations 
that served other gods, whose existence they did not at first deny, hut whose 
inferiority to Yahweh was made plain at onccy/ 

This movemciu from monolatry to monomeism is an inherent ingredient of 
the biblical account of Israel’s life and worship. The record of this development 
may serve, therefore, as a primary exhibit of tlie way in which God manifested 
himself through mighty historical deeds in such a way as to make it possible 
for his people to express this aspect of the divine self-disclosure in the formulation.s 
that we have in the later books of the Old Testament. 

The general thrust of God's revelation and of Israel's faith is unmistakable. 

The Ijiblical record does not leave us in doubt tliat, once the implications of accept¬ 
ing Yahweh as God had worked themselves out fully in the faith and life of his 
people, nothing less than full monothei.sm could possibly result. For Israel kept in 
mind that it had been cho.sen by that one God who. in his holiness and jealousy, 
could not by virtue of the.se qualities tolerate the existence of other gods and a 
belief in idols, whether by Jew or Gentile. 

The roots of Israel's belief that God is one certainly reach back as far as 
the time of tlie patriarchs. W’e read in Gen. 14 that, when Melchizedek came out 
to bless .^bram after the defeat of Chedarlaomer and his allies, he said, "Blessed 
be Abram by God Most High Cfl 'elyon), maker of heaven and earth: and hlcs.scd ^ 
be the God Most High, who has delivered your enemies into your hand ' (.vw. ^ 

19 and 20). ' 

Now, there was a time when this account was interpreted as being no more 
than a literary creation. Echoes of this approach are found as late as 1944 in 
G. Levi Della Vida's suggestion that the name 'i'/ ‘elydii was artificially com¬ 
pounded out of ’?/, the lord of earth, and 'clyoii, the lord of heaven,* and that the 
purpose of the narrative was to emphasize the identity of Melchizedek s (rod with 
the God of Abram. The view that the Genesis account proposed to fuse two gods 
was .supported in times past by piainting to the fact that in verse 22 the name 
"S'ahweh was used in combination with ’fl 'elyon. There Abram is depicted as 
, swearing "to the Lord [Yahweh] God Most High." However, there is somey' 
qnestion as to whether the original text really contained the name Yahweh, es()e- 
cially .since the Septuagint does not have it. 

Despite the absence of the name Yahweh from verse 22, this story is gen¬ 
erally considered to he a Yahwist section. That is to say, tlio.se who work with the 
documentary hypothesis believe that the present form and wording of this narrative 
date from the time of David even though the original was included by Mo.ses in 
his account of the patriarchs. In fact, it has been sugge.sted that the editors of 
David's time took a particular interest in this story because of its stress on the 
religious significance of Jerusalem, now that it had become the city of David," for 

4 ‘Elyon," in The fottntal of.nihficnl IMcraturCf Ixiii ()949K p. 9. 

5 Gerhard von Rad, Dax erslc Mosc (Gottingen. 1952V p. 151. 
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Melchizedek was the king of Salem, which was later called Jerusalem. Be that as 
y'it may—and it is no more than a guess!—the narrative concerning Melchizedek ' 
does a.ssociate the patriarch Abram with the worship of a god whom e.'ctra-hihlical 
sources dc.scribe as having ruled over a pantheon of gods, as a divine being superior, 
ihercfore, to others. Albrecht .Mt has also shown that other pas.sages referring 
to “the God of the fathers” actually reflect historical situations and developments 
that relate to the fusion of various tribal traditions into the one worship of Yahweh.® 

If Alt's contention is correct, there is every reason to as.snmc a connection 
between Abram and ‘el 'elyon. In that ca.se the patriarch took an oath in the name 
of a god whom he considered to be “the creator of heaven and earth.” In other ' 
words the Melchizedek incident indicates that Abram believed in a god superior 
to others and who was die creator of heaven and earth. This can only mean 
that the road to monotheism in Israel begins in the patriarchal period.' 

A great advance, of course, was made at the time of Moses. This is alino.st 
nniver.sally recognized. In point of fact, Albright goes so far as to .say, “If the 
term 'monotheist' means one who teaches the e.xistence of only one God, the^ 
creator of everything, the source of justice, who is equally powerful in Egypt, in 
the desert, and in Palestine, who has no sexuality and no mythology, who is 
human in form but cannot be seen by human eye and cannot be represented in any 
form—then the founder of Yahwism was certainly a monotheist.”’ Yet. in introduc¬ 
ing Israel to Yahweh, Moses did not specifically exclude the existen ce of Oth er 
gods. This is suggested by a sentence in Miriam's Song of Deliverance, sutig at 
the moment of liberation at the Sea, "Who is like thee, o Lord, among the gods?” 
(Ex. 1S;11). Such a wording of the question se ems to assume that the r e migh t 
lie other.god.s. H. H. Row l ey, therefore, may be quite right in saying. “Moses 
was less than a mo noth eist, but he was more than a henptheist.”’ 

In the last analysis, the revelation of God's name as Yahweh was less signif¬ 
icant in this respect then attributing to him the qualities of holy (godhesli) and 
jealous (giii'a). For when once the implication.s of these two concepts were drawn 
nut nothing less than “cultic intolerance” could follow. 

A belief iij the holiness of Yahweh was not born of reflection on the n.ahtre 
of God. It was derived from a living association with the God of the covenant in 
the light of the consuming intensity of Israel's experience at Mt. Sinai. Strictly li 
speaking, the holiness of Yahweh is not one quality among others. It is rather a 
characteristic that subsumes every quality of God active in his power to have his 
rule prevail in and among men so that they might live."’ 

Albrecht Alt, Drr Goft der Viter (Stuttgart 1929), p. 23. 

7 "It is now po.ssible to' recover uith a certain asisurance the gods whom the patriarchs 
worshiped.” H. G. May, "The Patriarchal Idea of God,’’ in The Journal of Bihlicot I iternture. 

Ix (1941), p. 113. 

8 W. F. .A i hri^hi From the Stone A pe to Christianit y- (Baltimore. 194^1. p. 207. * 

9 " The Antiquity of Irsaelit'* Mono theisin." in Expository Times, ixi (1949-50), p. .)3fi. I 

10 Edmond Jacob. Theology of the Old Testament'CHew York, I9.S8), p. 87. "The essential 
aspect of holiness is. that of pr.ver, hi;t of power in the ffTrire of a God who uses all thin/^s to 
■naWe his kinaHom triiipiph,” 


The view that God is an unapproachable being is not specifically Hebraic in 
origin. It is found in all Semitic religions and consisted primarily of an awareness 
that there is a vitiating force in man that prevents full communion with the divine. 
Hence there is in holiness a notion of separation. The concept actually has inde¬ 
pendent existence until Yahweh takes possession of it. Then it becomes the power 
that communicates itself in terms of creative intent. 

This particular aspect of God’s holine.s.s is brought out by Hosea, when he 
says (11 :9), "I am God and not man, the Holy One in your midst, and I will 
not come to destroy.” This is a .significant bit of revelation, for .such sheer other- 
jiess as is ascribed to Yahweh would normally suggest destruction for all that is 
not holy. Since Yahweh’s holiness is the source of life rather than of death, Isaiah 
appeals to the people of Jerusalem, menaced as they arc by the king of Assyria, 
that they let God be their fear and dread (8:13). That is to say, they were to let 
that awe which derives from manifesting Yahweh as holy by their attitudes and 
actions displace the proximate fear of Rezin and the .son of Remali.nh. Here holine.ss 
is spelled out in terms of depth-psychology as a force ih.at overcomes other fcar.s. 
Inherent in holiness is its power of displacement. 

Yahweh, as the Holy One of Israel, therefore is by his ver}* nature the source 
of a progressive dethronement of deities in the history of Israel. His holine.ss i.s 
unique and therefore cxcludc.s the claims of other gods. This particular empha.s’s 
is very strong in the so-called urie.stly sections. There, however, it is applied pri- | 
marily on the level of ritual, food, and .se.x becau.se it was in these are.a.s that God's 
people incurred the danger of .syncreti.sm. Since Yahweh was holy, his people must • 
.separate themselves from the religious practices of their Ginaanite environinent 
(Lev. 11:44 ff.). This kind of emph.asis obviously strengthened t.lie view tb.it 
God is one. 

True, the priestly application of Yahweh's uniqueness led to a point where 
holiness seemed available to men within a pro[^r sy.steui of religious rites—a line 
that led directly into the post-Maccahean period, where the major features of 
JcwM.sh religion as practised in the days of our T.ord were detennined. However, 
this was not the prophetic view of Gtxl's lioliness. The prophets kept in.sisting 
that man has no power of autonomy, and that God is not within the realm of 
men’s apprehension. It is in this sense that we must understand the Command¬ 
ment (Ex. 20:4; Deut. 5:8), “Thou shalt not in.ake unto thee a graven image." 

Here we find the implication that God is not equal to any other ohjet:t. This 
principle is applied also to the adoration of heavenly constellations. The book of 
Isaiah is particularly explicit in its polemic agaiii.st the elalmrale co.sniogonie.s .and 
cosmologies of Babylon (Isa. 40:25. 26); 

To whom then wilt yon oampare me. that I .'hoiild be like him.' tay.s the Holy One. 

Lift up your eyct on higli and sec: Who crealeil these? He who hrintrs out their host by 
nimiber, calling them all by name; by the greatnefs of hi.s might, and. l>eeauw he is strong in 
potv'T. not one is missing. 

Yahweh. the Holy One of Israel, is outside and above all things. Tleiire the 
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masses in Israel, exposed as they were to lesser gods, had to be reformed again 
and again. If Yahweh’s holy will was to prevail there must be no distinction be¬ 
tween the formal cult of the nation and private worship. Here is the snnrre of the 
ethical element in Israel’s monot heism . After all, holiness was a relational power, 
operative within the context of a covenant, whose terms directed themselves also 
to the individual in Israel.” Holines.s, therefore, has its social implications for 
men in a covenant order of things. No one is more emphatic, on this point than . 
.\mos, when, for example, the immoral behavior of a father and a .son toward a f 
girl is described in terms of profaning the Holy Name (2:7). 

Yahweh, then, does not keep his holiness to himself. He is the covenant God, ' 
with power to deliver his people. In other words, he is a jealou.s God, determined 
to carry out his redemptive plan in hi.story against all possible opposition. At this 
point the uniqueness of Israel’s God becomes particularly clear. The gods of other 1 
religions are also described as jealous: but this is mere envy, a self-centered con- j 
cent for per.sonal honor and official jurisdiction. There is none of this in Yahweh. ) 
The very fact that he had establi-shed a covenant provided the evidence that he ' 
was a God wlio had broken out of his isolation to communicate with other beings. 
.\t the .^ime time, this covenant- was an expression of YahwelTs .saving will. If 
men were to live, they would be obliged to obey this single will of One who had 
created them. Resistance was met with judgment, particularly against such as 
were “no-gods": the projection of man’s wealth, .success, and goods (Dent. 32:21). 
Yahweh, therefore, demands all. Since this is impossible, God is one who forgives. 
This seems to he the .significance of Joshua’s words at Shechem, ‘A'ou cannot serve 
the Lord: for he is a holy God; he i.s a jealous God: he will forgive your trans¬ 
gressions and your sins’’ (Josh. 24:19).’’ 

Transgression kindles God’s anger, whidt is the other side of his covenant 
love. This wrath manifests itself in violent actions against those who oppose 
■^'aliwch's single will. At fir.st this applie.s to Israel itself, even tliough it wa.s 
tio<r.s own spghuUa (Ex. 19:5). Jo.shua emphasized this point at tlie time of the 
Shechem covenant (cf. Jo.sh. 24:20). In time, however, this jealousy i.s interpreted 
as God's vindication of Israel against its enemies. It becomes a jealousy lor Israel, 
heginning with* the time of Ezekiel, where, for instance, we read (38:16), ‘Tn 
the latter days I will bring you against my land, that the nation.s may know me. 
when through you, O Gog, I vindicate my holiness before their eyes." From thi.s 
point forward Yahweh’s jealousy appears in eschatological contexts and soon lo.scs 
itself in the weird fantasies of apocalyptic literature. 

For the development of lull monotheism in Israel just th is shif t in th e concept 
of jealousy i.s of profound s ignificance. It testifies to the determination on the part 
of God to see his will established against all oppo.sing beings and entities, be they 
individuals, nations, or other gods. Univer.sal authorit)- is an essential ingredient 
of monotlrci.sm. Yahweh's zeal to fulfill his purpo.ses in history is the driving power . 
behind the creation of this kind of faith. ' 

11 Cf. Walfher fjcjirndu Thcniogir dts Alton Testawents (Leipzig. IW.tl, I, lU. 

IJ The omission of the negative i.s stipporterl by rather signifiraiil te.vfs. 
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Historically speaking, Elijah’s contest with the prophets of Baal on the 
height.s of Carmel rank.s as a decisive moment in Israel. Here Yahweh’s holines.s 
was pitted against ihe Baal, not a local deity but a god of heaven, worshiped in 
Tyre and Sidon and introduced into Israel primarily by Jezebel.” In this incident 
are concentrated the seven centuries of conflict between Yahweh and Baal, and 
Israel must make a choice between the two. They can not both be gods in Israel. 
Within this context Yahweh made himself known by a mighty miracle, and the 
people were moved to exclaim, “The Lord [i.e.. Yahweh], he is God: the Lord, 
he is God" (I Kings 18:39). This is practical monotheism , understood a.s ac¬ 
ceptance of that one God whose holiness in action excludes the possibility that 
other gods exist. But despite Israel's choice on Mt. Carmel, and despite the 
ascription to Yahweh of functions a.ssociated with Baal on the level of popular 
belief, such as fertility of the soil (Hos. 2:8) ajid political powers (Hos. 7:11). 
Yahweh remained a stranger to thi.s world.” He continued to he “the wholly 
Other," hut as the living God and not as a philosophical abstraction. 

In tenns of faith-miles it is not far from Mt. Carmel to the point at which 
Jeremiah can say of other gods that they are man’s handiwork {ma'axeli yadivi), 
where Ezekiel does not hesitate to speak of them as "manure, gods" {gllfillim), 
and when ihe P.salms refer to them as “no-gods” (Id’ ’oldhwi). For these gods have 
no history. They are newcomers (Dent. 32:17). Yahweh. however, has been Israel'.s | 
God from of old (Ps. 74:2). ^ 

W'e. imisl at this jwint insist that this movement toward full and unequivocal (’ • 

monotheism can not be interpreted in terms of an evolutionary process. On the" 
contrary, this advance has its source in the absolute uniqueness of Yahweh as he 
revealed himself to Israel in his holiness and jealousy. We might .speak of this 



It is of great significance to note in this connection that there is no Hebrew 
word for “godde-ss." Israel’s God is never depicted as having a female counter¬ 
part,” except at Elephantine in Egs-pt during the sixth century—at a place far 
removed from the center of Israel's religious life. Tliere we do have notices of 
Anat Bethel (. Itwf Vahu) as a con.sovt of Yahweh. Otherwise there is no reference 
to a Hebrew gorldess. This consistent insi.stence on the onene.ss of Yahweh make.s 
it possible for Hosea (1-3) and Ezekiel (16:23) to speak of ^’’ahweh as Israel's 
husband without fear of he.ing misunderstood. 

By the time of Ezra any mention of other gods in a contejvt that referred to 
Yahweh was unthinkable.'” Heathen gods were turned into angels or even demons, 
as in the Septuagint, translation of Psalm 95 and in certain apocrj-ph^I hooks. At 
the same time the transcendence of Yahweh got further emphasis by the use of 
such circumlocutions as “the heavens." “the power,’’ “the Shekinah," “fhe place 

1.^ G. V. Rad. ThdAT, p. 208. 

14 Gerhard von Rad, of>. cit., I. 204 : "Der prosse Frenidlinj? in drr Writ." 

I.S F-ichrodt, o/i. rit.. I. 111. 

Ifi fbid., p. n.L 
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of Yaliweli’s presciici-," or, most frequently, “tlic Name.” Tlie Iclrajrran was not 
even to be uttered. 

.Somewhat parallel and contenq)orary to the-se developments runs a tonilmev 
to liyjmstasize the Torali or even Wisdom by a.scriliitijt to them u kind of jn'e 
e.xi.stence. The lieginnings of thi.s outlook are possibly found in the use of ‘‘llie 
word of Yahweh” as almost distinct from God himself, and in the reference to the 
.Spirit of G(hI “nujving over the face of the waters” in the account of creation. At 
any rate, it seems to be in order to suggest that this trend in Israel was intended 
to .serve as a way of preparing Cod’s people for that self-disclosure of him.self 
whereby, in and through the incarnation, men would be. invited to recognize this 
Goil as being triune, that i.s, one (omI in three iwr.sons. 
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The paper "Revelation and Inspiration" was presentc-.d at the 
triennial Pastoral Conference of the Western District of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, assembled at Jefferson City, Mo., October 20- 
22, 1959. The paper created considerable interest and the Conference 
voted that it be mde available to each Pastor within our District 
for careful study. Many thanks to Miss Marie Richter for tlie hours of 
retyping of the manuscript, the cutting of the stencil, the mimcogiajj}i- 
ing and distribution - for this was done in her spare time. 

We are grateful to Dr. Martin Sciiarlemann for devoting his bimt. 
and talents in preparing and delivering this material. 

May it serve as a guide in our private studies and at Circuit 
Pastoral Conferences and help us to delve more deeply into God's 


precious Word and through the power 

closer to our Lord and our God. 

In October, 1959, Dr. Scharlcinann ap¬ 
peared before pastors of the Western J)is- 
tricl, the district in which our St. Louis semi¬ 
nary is located, to presciu identical views 
in an essay on RcttelatUm and Inspiration. 
Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, president of the semi¬ 
nary faculty, and as such a member of its 
Board of Control, was among those j)rescnt. 

It has been reported that when a number of 
pastors questioned Dr. Scharlcmann’s denial, 
Pres. Fuerbringer came to Ids defense by 
stating that apparent disagreement was mere¬ 
ly a matter of definition With gratitude to Ur 
Scharlemann, the District Oflice made copies 
of his paper available “os o (jtiide" in “private 
studies and at Circuit Pastoral Conferences.’' 

“A (ireat Stir and Distiirbanrc” Is Caused 

The above, together with what is yet to 
follow, is the real answer to the (pie.stion, 
What arc the facts in the Scharlcinann (hise'^ 

Tliree of the members of the editorial 
staff of the Confessional Lutheran, who had 
heard Dr. Scharlemann at the Northern Il¬ 
linois Pastoral Conference and one or the 
other of whom had obtained the door and ac¬ 
tively engaged in discussion with him on that 
occasion, promptly got in touch urith the es¬ 
sayist (as did also others). Denying them a 
cO))y of his e.ssay (The Bible ns Record, Wit- 
ness and Medium), oven though they offered 
to pay any expense that might be incurred in 
this, the St. Louis professor wrote one of 
them (April 15, 1959): “I believe I made it 
abundantly clear at tlie sessions of the North¬ 
ern Illinois District Pastoral Conference that 
no copy of my pai)ei' was available, because 
it is the first dnift of a chapter iu a book.” 

Correspondence between Dr. Scharlemann 
and one subscriber to the Confessional Lu¬ 
theran, a profes.sor of one of our institutions, 
culminated in a letter by Ur. Scharlemann 
(May 22, 1959) from w)iich we have lalren 


of the Holy Spirit be drawn ever 

the following. “. . . 1 did not Want tins (O'-- 
rcspondcnce to de.sceml to the ridiculous. (1 
is getting that way. When you indicate that 
you are asking a .second person to join you 
in admonishing me, you are completely out 
of order. You have neither occasion nor au¬ 
thority for that kind of activity. I want that 
very clearly understood at this point. I will 
not bo present at any .such occasion. In fact. 

1 think it rather presumptuous on your part 
even to make such a suggestion. I am chari- 
tably assuming that this remark of yours is— — 
not to be taken too seriously. ... If you really i 
have any justification for misgivings, the Lut ' 
proper channels are through your District 
President to our Board of Directors. 1 
am under an ordination and installation vow, 
which was repealed when I took up the job 
here at the Seminary. To this I have been 
comjilctely true. For you to assume otherwise 
is a breach of the Eighth Commandment, par¬ 
ticularly when there is no shred of evidence 
for anything, except your own suspicion. 1 
will not continue this correspondence unless 
it shifts to a different level. . . .” 

Persistent ctforts of a large number of 
pastors within the Northern Illinois District 
resulted in Dr. Scharlemann’s releasing his 
e.ssay, and multigraphcd copies were provided 
through the District Office. 

In November, 1959, Dr. Scharlemann re¬ 
turned to the Northern Illinois District, to de¬ 
fend his denials most vehemently against 
strenuous objections wliich continued to be 
voiced again.st them by a considerable number 
of members of the conference. The meeting 
was hold at First St. Paul’s Church in Chica¬ 
go Since the host congregation was the one in 
whose church the .Missouri Synod was organ¬ 
ized, in 1847, one of the [lastors who was 
present expressed his deep concern lest the 
place where Missouri’s cradle once stood 
might also prove the site of its demise. 

The Confessional Lutheran 
October, I960 
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revelation and inspiration 

Martin H. Scharlemann 


Prefatory Remarks 

Permit me to make four prefatory remarks before presenting the paper it¬ 
self. They are set forth in the interest of general orientation. 

In the first place, I want it understood that I am fully committed to ^ 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration, without equivocation or mental reserva-; 
tion of any kind. Whatever, therefore, is presented in this essay is said 
from that fixed point. 

Secondly, this paper is intended to be a contribution to a discussion 
which has become necessary, especially since the San Francisco convention 
accepted two statements on Scripture that do not fully agree. The difference 
between them is due in part to the thirty years that separate them in terms 
of their composition. What is said in the Brief Statement, on the one hand, 
and what appears in the Statement on Scripture, on the other, can serve as 
the two poles of the conference studies that ought to follow under the re¬ 
quirements of Resolution Nine. Following through on this Resolution could 
be a most constructive development in the life of the church; for it would 
bring the pastoral conferences of Synod into the total process of developing 
pur theology and keeping it abreast of each new problem. 

In the third instance, I am here at the invitation of your program com¬ 
mittee v/ith the specific request that I make this particular contribution to 

your program; a study of the concepts of revelation and inspiration. This is 

not the kind of problem one drags into a Seminary class room. It is one that 

is intended for your mature judgment, I am here to render a service that is 

concerned with preserving nothing less than our Lutheran heritage. 

Fourthly, the relationship between revelation and inspiration is not 
covered in our Missouri Synod literature, except for a sentence or two in 
the Statement on Scripture prepared by a joint committee of the Synodical 
Conference and adopted at San Francisco. Now, if I come down heavy on the 
Lutheran view of this connection — well, this is because we call ourselves 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. I should want nothing so much as to 
have my church continue to be Lutheran. 

With these preliminary observations out of the way, let us proceed to 
the subject proper. I have called it simply — 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 

. During the earlier decades of our century the shadow of Adolph von 
Harnack lay over the theological pursuits of Europe and America. Any one 
who wanted to be relevant to that age had to take account of this giant. He 
was a true liberal, one who had come to the conclusion that the essence of 
Christianity could be expressed in the two propositions that God is the 
Father of all men, and that all men are brothers. Obviously, genuine 
Lutheran theologians had to disagree with him. But they could not avoid 
reckoning with his influence in theology. Our own Dr. Francis Pieper took 
issue most vigorously with von Harnack in a volume bearing the same title 
as von Harnack'6 book; namely, "What Is Christianity?" 
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Now, Dr. C.F.W. Valther could not have written this book. The issues to 
which Dr. Pieper's book addressed itself had not yet been raised in Walther's 
day. The latter had other problems to wrestle with. iWe make this rather 
elementary observation here just because it is sometimes forgotten that theo¬ 
logy moves, that the issues of one generation are not those of another. The 
corollary of this, of course, is that one does not answer the problems of 
1959 except by formulations and discussions that are born of today and not of 
yesterday. 

This is not the age of liberalism but what is known as neo-orthodoxy. 

The theological Einstein of our day is nbt von Harnack but Karl Barth. The 
latter is no liberal. In fact, he deserves the thanks of all of us for 
having led the churches of Europe and America back into a study of the Scrip¬ 
tures with all that this change in direction implies. 'Vhat he has said and 
written moves like a glacier through the whole terrain of theological dis¬ 
cussion and writing of our generation. No one who is interested in speaking 
and writing relevantly for our day can ignore this glacial movement. '.Ve our¬ 
selves can remain unaffected and indifferent only at the cost of theological 
sterility. 

In turning the Church’s attentioij to the Scriptures themselves, Karl 
Barth has eloquently discussed the concept of revelation. Part two of the 
first volume in his Dogmatik is devoted very largely to a discussion of "Das 
Geheimnis der Offenbarung." What he has written has been well done; and it 
would be sheer folly to try to ignore it. For one thing, it is well nigh 
impossible to understand a modern theological text without having some aware¬ 
ness of Barth’s position, And theology, my friends, is our business — not 
only as professors, but as pastorsl For theology has to do with communicat¬ 
ing and relating Biblical truth to a particular age and generation, that is 
to say, to our people of today. 

We need to come to grips, therefore, with the notion of revelation, par¬ 
ticularly as it relates to inspiration. In fact, I would venture the sugges¬ 
tion that this is the major task of our day. And so in this paper we propose 
to take up just this matter of revelation and inspiration. Our concern is 
not in this instance primarily academic, but pastoral. For, as Dr. Basse has 
written in one of the most painstaking analysis of the theology of the Word 
as it is found also in our own church body: "How many human souls has the 
Church not harmed with such doctrines in a way that can never be made good 
again!" (The reference here is to a sentence near the end of Letter No. 14, 
dated August 1950, addressed to Lutheran pastors. This is a letter to which 
I am much indebted for some of the points in this present essay. My objec¬ 
tive is a very simple one; namely, that we learn to appreciate our Lutheran 
heritage and begin to see the difference between the Lutheran view of Scrip¬ 
tures and that of Reformed Fundcsimentalism. 


I, The Concept of Revelation 

We shall proceed then to a discussion of the concept of revelation. 
PerViaps, in our present circumstances it is necessary to say with emphasis 
that we have only one source of authority as Lutherans — the Scriptures! 
The Bible is not only our prima regula; it is our sola regula. 

t The Biblical contribution to the question as to whether sinful man can 

•-lid does know God is a resounding negative. For our God, as St. Paul puts 
-t, is one that "dwells in unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen 
tr can see." (1 Tim. 6, I 6 ), There is no way, from a Biblical point of 
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view, of bridging the deep chasm that separates men, as creatures, from God, 
their Creator, except on the initiative of the latter. "Truly", said the 
prophet, "Thou art a God who hidest Thyself" (Is. 45, 15). On this point Dr.^ 
Pieper seems to go beyond the Scriptures when he says (1,445) that there is/ 
a natural knowledge of God which embraces "not only the recognition that 
there is a personal, eternal, almighty God who created the world, still pre¬ 
serves and rules it, but also the knowledge that God is a holy, just God, 

Who demands and rewards what is good, and forbids and punishes what is bad." 
The Formula of Concord is much more Biblical on this point when (SD,II,9; 
Trigl ., p, 885 ) it restricts whatever natural knowledge of God there may be 
to "a dim spark of the knowledge that there is a God, as also of the doctrine 
of the law." 'Vhat the Formula says is the view of St. Paul who limits man's 
natural knowledge of God to an awareness that God exists, that He is powerful, 
and that there is a divine law which men know they ought to respect. 

From the Biblical point of view, then, "revelation" is a terra to remind 
us of the limitations placed on our aoility to know God or anything about Him. 
We cannot, on our own, know God. He must disclose Himself to us. And now -- 
praise be to God! — the Scriptures move on to assert that we have not been 
left in ignorance, but that God has revealed Himself to men, not in His abso¬ 
lute essence, to be sure, but in terms of a personal relationship to specific 
persons and to a particular people. In fact, the greatest revelation we have 
of God is His Son, the Christ Incarnate, born as a descendant of David, but 
known as the Logos for the reason that He is the final expression (inter¬ 
pretation) of God to us. "No man has seen God at any time," the fourth evan¬ 
gelist quotes Jesus as saying; "the only Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He has declared him." (John 1, I 8 ). 

In this connection it may be useful to have a look at some of the 
phrases and words used by the sacred authors as they take cognizance of this 
matter of revelation. We shall begin with the Old Testament; and, after we 
have considered a few of the more significant Old Testament expressions, we 
shall proceed to an Euialysis of some of the crucial terms used in the New 
for the fact and the process of God's self-disclosure. 

It is not a simple matter to set forth what the Old Testament teaches 
on the subject of revelation. It assumes, of course, that men are in contact 
with God only where He himself has broken in to offer Himself in communion. 
Whatever men get to know of God in this way, hov/ever, always remains fragmen¬ 
tary. At no time did God manifest Himself in His full majesty. His celestial 
splendor remained hidden even when He appeared in a bright cloud. For, as 
the Deuteronomic writer puts it, "The secret things belong to the Lord our 
God," even though, as he adds, "the things that are revealed belong to us 
and to our children forever." (Dt. 29,28) 

At one point, we are told, Moses was not quite content to have only God's 
revealed presence attend Israel through the desert. The Hebrew of Exodus, 
chapter 35, uses the word "face" for God's presence at this point. This noun 
suggests that God dealt as a person with men as persons on those occasions 
when He revealed Himself, It implies, moreover, that God disclosed only so 
much of His being as He chose to make visible or audible in a particular 
situation. 

Moses was not satisfied with this kind of manifestation. He asked for 
more. He was bold enough to request the privilege of seeing God in His full 
splendor. This petition, however, was denied him on the grounds that no 
/.'irnan. being can at any time see God in His absolute majesty and still live. 
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Yet Moses was given the privilege of seeing the Lord's goodness pass in 
review. That is to say, Israel's great leader was given a glimpse of all the 
mercy and grace God had in store for His people. This is the Biblical way of 
describing God as revealing Himself in those historic events which occured to 
implement God’s redemptive purpose and will for Israel. In these acts God's 
transcendence became immanent. In them we can see God, but only His back 
parts, as the Exodus account has it. 

Some years before this the angel of the Lord had appeared to Moses, as 
we read,in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush that refused to be con¬ 
sumed. On that occasion God had revealed His name as being "I .to That I fim" 
rather than El Shaddai (The Mighty God). This almost untranslatable Hebrew 
imperfect may also be rendered as "I Will Be That I Will Be" or,"I Cause To 
Be What Comes Into Being". It is an open tense, so to speak, suggesting that 
even though God chose to disclose Himself at particular moments in specific 
places, yet, unlike the deities of other nations. He was bound neither to 
time nor to place. He is the God not only of Mt. Sinai, or Mt. Horeb, but 
also of Mount Nebo and Mt. Zion -- and of Calvary, for that matter. He is 
the God of Moses and of Joshua as he had been Abraham's Lord. 

This abiding transcendence of God is brought out most clearly in the 
opening words of the speech Solomon delivered at the dedication of the Temple 
as a place for God "to dwell in forever" (I Kings 8, 13). This edifice had 
been erected according to Phoenician blueprints, oriented to the solar system. 
It faced five degrees south of east so that, at the Spring equinox, the sun 
•vould shine through the front gate all the way to the Holy of Holies for about 
five minutes. Now, lest any one conclude from all this that Yahweh might be 
no more than the sun-god, Solomon began his remarks — and here the RSV has 
quite appropriately taken a reading from some LXX manuscripts into its text — 
Solomon started his remarks by saying, "The Lord (Yahweh) has set the sun in 
the heavens." In other words, Yahweh is not part of the solar system: He is 
no element within the kosmos; He is no less than its Creator. What is more, 
Solomon added, "God has said that he would dwell in thick darkness." Here the 
Hebrew word for "to dwell" means to "alight for the night". In the LXX this 
is rendered as skeenoun , "to tent", the very word that is used of the Word 
becoming flesh and dwellinr among us (John 1, l4). 

Solomon pointed out that God had chosen to dwell in thick darkness. On 
the one hand, this was a reference to the presence of the ark in the window¬ 
less room known as the Holy of Holies. On the other, this is the language of 
dynamic symbolism, meant to describe the awesome mystery of God's gracious 
presence in the midst of His people. Here was an act of revelation; and yet 
God remained hidden. This serves as a reminder of the fact that the compre¬ 
hension of man is unequal to the task of f)utting fully into words what God 
has done to break the siience of eternity. 

Whatever the Scriptures record of God's activity is so nut as to fore¬ 
stall any thought that He can be contained in either place, time, logic or 
language. The Biblical exegete, in other words, has the task of handling 
materials that deal with such divine realities as do indeed reach down into 
space and time and yet never fully become a part of either, God's ways are 
never completely captured in a formulation, whether it be a perfect deduction 
or a neatly structured syllogism. This is another way of saying that God 
always remains the subject of revelation even at the moment when He offers 
Himself in communion. In any relationship He creates in terms of revelation 
God is never less than God. For it is no less than Himself that He offers in 
revelation. This is the most significant insight both Karl Barth and Emil 
^'runner have given us on this matter. This view was taken up in so many words 
the Statement on Scriptures adopted at the San Francisco Convention. This 
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document begins its main body of instruction by pointing out that in the 
Scriptures God reveals Himself. I am reliably told that when this formula¬ 
tion was presented to the Synodical Conference committee that drafted this 
statement, this particular way of talking about revelation was objected to 
by some of the men present on the grounds that it was Barthian. Well, it is* 
But it's one of the many truly Biblical insights for which the whole church 
must be grateful. 

In the matter of revelation, the instance of Samuel may be instructive 
for our purposes. When he was still young, the word of the Lord was rare in 
Israel, the account tells us. (1 Samuel 3»l) Samuel himself did not yet 
know the Lord, because as the sacred writer puts it, "the Word of the Lord 
had not yet been revealed to him." (3>7). Here the concepts word , revelation 
and knowledge occur together and in a certain sequence. God had chosen to 
remain hidden for a time. No word came from him. No action of His broke into 
the dreary routine of Israel's life. Each new day was just like yesterday, 
despite the ritual at Shiloh. Samuel, too, remained without knowledge of God 
until the latter chose to manifest Himself to His servant. 

And how did the word of the Lord come to Samuel? Wnen God called Him by 

name in the darkness of night, as one person addresses another. Revelation, 
you see, is essentially a dialog, in which God directs Himself to man in 
order to elicit an obedient response of the kind reflected in Samuel's an¬ 
swer, "Speak, Lord, for your servant is listening." (3il0) Later on in the 
same chapter this word from the Lord is specifically referred to as God's 
revelation of Himself. We read, in verse 21, "The Lord revealed himself to 
Samuel at Shiloh by a word of the Lord." He called into the night not only 

to choose Samuel as His prophet but to unfold His intent with Israel, And 

so "the word of Samuel came to all Israel", we read. 

Revelation, then, is at times described as a process of God speaking to 
individuals. He said to Abraham, for instance, "Go from your country and 
from your kindred..." (Gen. 12, 1) We read of Him speaking to Moses again 
and again. Just what kind of experiences such expressions are intended to 
describe is impossible to say. In fact, such a question was of no interest 
at all to the sacred authors. They used this particular language to show 
that there are two poles in any act of revelation, God and man, and that God" 
Himself must speak in order to break through in communion with His creatures. 
God does not contain Himself within the silence of eternity, but projects 
Himself into our history in order to communicate with man. He comes forward, 
so to speak. He shows his hand to intervene savingly for mankind. 

Our Scriptures, then, speak of revelation as God's act of breaking into 
the closed circle of our existence for the purpose of making Himself known 
as the Lord of all life, all history and all nature, L rather common ex- 
pressioft for God's approach to man is the phrase, "The word of the Lord came 
to..." Jeremiah, for example, saw the rod of an almond, or again, a boiling 
pot, facing away from the north, "This was a word of the Lord to Him". It 
is of the utmost importance to note that what we have in the book of the 
prophet Jeremiah is described in the opening verse as the prophet's words 
describing his personal encounters with the Lord God. It is from within 
this kind of experi^ce that another great prophet, Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
could declare that he saw the word of the Lord (2,1). It met his eyes, be¬ 
cause the word of the Lord is, in the last analysis, God Himself confronting 
an individual. 

In Biblical thought, then, revelation is the self-disclosure of God as a/ 
percoiiol being to man as a person, that is to say, in action. Revelation, 
therefore, is not primarily a method of transmitting a body of information. 
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Quite the contrary, Gcd rcvoalc His being as it relates to men by what He 
does and by the intent and manner of His activity. The impartation of super¬ 
natural knowledge, especially of the future, may indeed occur. But this is 
always secondary to the main theme. The incident of Saul looking for his 
father’s donkeys is illuminating in this connection. For when Saul came to 
Samuel to inquire about the donkeys, the answer concerned God's plans for 
His people. This concern for His people remains the content of revelation. 

Ho interpreter, therefore, will ever be able to manipulate the word of God, 
as He might master the content of a theorem in geometry. For the Lord Hims'^lf 
is always the subject of what is revealed in Scripture. There He is seen aa 
one who acts. -• His word is in essence not a noun but a verb. God is always 
it;.: .subject. It directs itself to us. *Ve can only respond to His self¬ 
disclosure — either in faith by the Holy Spirit, or in unbelief. We cannot 
capture it. It always befalls us, touching the hollow of our thigh. It grasps 
I us, as it were. 

All this is clear from the Old Testament statements which deal with this 
matter. To this the New Testament adds its own ringing testimony. To be sure, 
there is no single term, either in the Old Testament or in the New, that 
corresponds precisely to our English term "revelation", with its philosophical 
concerns. Tet the New Testaunent, like the Old Testament, insists that the 
"traffic of Jacob's ladder" starts at the top. 

At this point two words from the New Testament need to be considered in 
some detail. They are apokalypsis amd phaneroosis , both of which are normally 
used to connote God's act of self-disclosure, both within history and at the 
end of time. The second of these two terms, we might add, is almost invari¬ 
ably used in contexts where time itself is of consequence. 

Two passages, one from St. Peter, the other from St. Paul, may be cited 
to indicate the prime significance of phanerosis as God's action of unveiling 
witJiin history what had been decided on in eternity. The first statement is 
found in 1 Peter 1, 19-20, which reads "But you were set free by the precious 
blood of Christ as of a lamb without spot and without blemish, chosen for this 
purpose before the world was founded, but manifested at the end of the ages..." 
Here we have a very direct statement describing the relationship between God's 
decision of grace before time began and the historic event by which His will 
and person were made known. This passage is a reminder, at the seune time, of 
the fact that the Incarnation did not burst upon the vision of men unannounced. 
In fact, there is a very clear reference here to the slaying of the yearly 
pasEOver lamb in Israel as an action pointing beyond itself to fulfilment at 
the end of the ages in a person who would suffer the same fate and for the 
samezeason. An event in time, then, became the vehicle for revealing God’s 
will and grace in Him whom we know as the Logos, God's expression of Himself. 

We must note especially that it was Christ Himself whom God revealed. The 
revelation did not consist of some teaching or idea about Him, but rather of 
the very person of the Messiah. 

This method of revelation, including both promise and fulfilment, is used 
by St. Paul in a passage found in the third chapter of his letter to the Ro¬ 
mans. There, beginning with the Plst verse, we have this striking remark, 
illustrating the significance of phaneroo: "In this present age, however, 

God's righteousness has been made manifest, as it was testified to by the law 
and the prophets..." Then there follows a description of what God did to make 
Himself plain as personally righteous and eager to declare men righteous on 
the basis of faith in Christ Jesus. Two steps in God's action are mentioned 
specifically: In eternity He decided that Christ Jesus should be the raorcy- 

seat for men; and this decision wns'ntfide mnnif<=*Rt, it wns historically 
real i Tisfl, whpn .Tosur shpd His blood. 
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This event, in the language of St. Paul, was to accomplish a dual purpose. 
On the one hand it was to solve the pur.zle of God’s patience in dealing 
rather lightly with sins committed in days gone hy; on the other, it was to 
show the extent to which God was willing to reach down among men in a desire 
for fellowship and communion. Just because God is righteous, Paul tells us, 

He set off a series of events by which He proposed to redeem men for service 
to Himself. The righteousness of God is this determination of His to 

break out of His own isolation, so to speak, for the purpose of creating con¬ 
tact with His creatures on the basis of mercy and grace. It is in this way 
that the silence of eternity was and is filled with the sound of God's con¬ 
descension. 

The second term from the Nev/ Testament we must consider is a nckaiy psis. 
Quite frequently this word occu7's in a content dealing with the parousia, the 
appearance of Jesus Christ in His heavenly splendor at the end of time. There 
are a few passages, however, v/here the verb occurs in the present tense with 
reference to what is taking place right now cuaong men. Two of these are 
found very close together in the first chapter of Romans. In verse seventeen 
the term is used of God's righteousness; in the very next, it has reference 
to the disclosure of God's anger. 

This double usage is very informative. It clarifies the relationship 
prevailing between certain occurrences and their significance as means of 
God's self-disclosure. God is seen at work in His anger when v/e observe how 
men are abandoned to their own desires and designs because of their failure 
to follow whatever is known to them of God's existence and His power. This 
statement from the apostle helps us to understand what he had in mind when he 
said that God makes His righteousness known by the Gospel. It is evident 
from the immediate context that Paul used the word "gospel" at this point not 
only with reference to content but in its sense of activity, the work of pro¬ 
claiming the good news. This implies that the church's preaching and'teach¬ 
ing, in succession to the apostle Paul, are instruments of revelation. They 
are word of God, as Luther always insisted and as the earliest Lutheran con¬ 
fessional writings emphasized. God is at work when the Gospel is being pro¬ 
claimed. That is His ’.Vord. This is His way of showing Himself to men as one 
who is anxious for communion on the basis of complete trust. 

All of these considerations help us to appreciate why Professor Oepko 
of Leipzig, in his discussion of the subject of revelation in Kittel's 
W oe rterbuch, says: 

"Revelation is not the communication of supernatural 
kno w led ge, and i^ot the stimulation of numinous feelings. 

Revelation cam i-.deed give rise to knowledge and is ne¬ 
cessarily accomp£mied by numinous feelings; yet it does 
not itself consist in these things but is quite essentially 
the action of Yahweh, an unveiling of His essential hidden¬ 
ness, His offering of Himself in fellowship," 

From the Biblical point of view, therefore, revelation is God's way o' 
offering K imse lf in communion. This means that in the revelatory process a 
person, a superi'.atural beijig, manifests Himself to us as individuals and as 
persons by the nature and purpose of the activity He has undertaken on our 
behalf. That is to say, we learn to know God from what He has done and still 
does for us. The content of the knowledge offered by the Scriptures, there¬ 
fore, is God Himself in His redemptive purpose and activity -- and not a host 
of answers to a variety of subjects'. Revelation can only take place from 
subject to subject, from mind to mind; it consists of God unveiling Hii own 
tlioiights of grace and judgment to the human mind. This takes place only in 
the reJationshi]^ of one person to other persons, (no real objective 

knowledge) 


(Genesis 
creatMbfl 
account?) 
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Su6h a relationship defies precise analysis. It is a deeply mysterious 
process. Yet in the unfolding of this mystery we are assured that nothing 
less than God's own will and intent are being disclosed. Accordingly, in 
^^the Biblical perspective, what is revealed to us is not chiefly a body of ift- 
formation concerning various things of which we might otherwise be ignorant. 

If it is information at all, it has to do with whatever attends a glimpse 
into the very heart of God in His redemptive concern for us. 

II. The Means of Revelation 

We have now established the fact that in the Biblical view revelation 
is "an bpeninp of the door from within, without waiting for the knock from 
outside." Without this presupposition the Scriptures remain a closed book. 
For it is the Living God to whora the Bible introduces us. Now we must pro¬ 
ceed to a discussion of the means God has employed to reveal himself to men. 
These deserve a fuller treatment than the occasional references made to them 
in our previous description of the concept of revelation. 

As already indicated in our first section, one of the terms most fre¬ 
quently used in the language of revelation is "the word of God". This phrase 
occurs in the Old Testament as dabhar Yabweh ( Eloh im) in some combination or 
other no less than 400 times. Now, it so happens chat d abhar does not mesui 
word only; it is frequently used of God's acts . In fact this whole distinc¬ 
tion between word and act, between logos and ergon , is a Greek idea, which is 
not reflected in Biblical usage at all. Even in John's Gospel doing cuid say¬ 
ing occur as practically synonymous, as for exaunple, in 8 ;28;"...I d£ nothing 
on my own but speak thus as the Father taught me." The "word of God" is used 
particularly with reference to those acts of God by which He manifested His 
redemptive concern and power. 

These mighty acts of God are occasionally referred to as niph l oth in the 
Hebrew and as aretai in Greek, They are of such a nature as to reveal the 
"mighty arm of God" at work to liberate and to redeem. A typical series of 
such divine interventions is described in Psalm 78, Very significantly the 
very mention of the deeds of the Lord is called teaching, pointing up the 
pedagogical significance of the fact that the doctrine of Scripture is derived 
from a response to and a reflection upon God's mighty acts. Biblical theology, 
therefore, is basically recital theology. Psalm I 36 , which Carl Schuetz 
once set to music, would be another example of this type. 


In the Old Testament the grea test of all of God's "words" was the Exodus. 
This was the divinely creative dabhar by which Israel became God's community. 
From then on God's "word" came t o me n within the life and experience of this 
people; and the record o^ them was made in Israel as God's "kingdom of ■ 
priests." The Exile, and particularly the return from Babylon, were further 
acts of revelation. Behind all of these, of course, in terms of chronology 
stood the creation of the universe. In the New Testament it is the Incarna¬ 
tion, the Crucifixion, and especially the Resurrection (including the Ascen¬ 
sion and the Session) that rank'as the mightiest acts of God. These, too,' 
were recorded and witnessed to by persons of the new community, the church. 

In a very real sense, therefore, we must think of our Scriptures as the book 
of the people of God, created under the influence of the Holy Spirit within 
the worshipping community of both testaments. 

^ Of and by themselves the great occurrences recorded in Scripture meant 
nothing much. To be sure, the Egyptians are described (Ex. l4) as having been 
ble to conclude from Israel's escape that Yahweh was the Lord. But in this 
ase such an insight remained without redemptive significance. So God raised 
p individuals who were given special illumination, sometimes called inspira- 
ion, which enabled them to see the theological significance of, let us say. 


(Before? 
(Gen. 
3:15) 
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the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar or of Israel's return from the cap¬ 
tivity. By being so interpreted these historic occasions became events. That 
is to say, they were creative occurrences producing desired effects. 

N'>w, a very unique fea^’-ire of the Biblical revelation is this that the 
"words of God", His mighty acts, must always be understood in their particular 
setting within history. Revelation does not consist in unveiling truths un¬ 
attached to a particular occasion, God did not hurl His absolutes — not even 
His Ten Commandments — out into the universe at random. On the contrary, the 
manifestations He gave of Himself and of His will are bound to specific his¬ 
torical contexts. They are pegged down In terms of time and locale. This, 
by the way, is peculiar to the Scriptures. The events it records are part and 
parcel of history. In fact, we confront an historical particularity in God's 
revelation that has scandalized people. The old jingle, for example, says, 

"H^w odd to God To choose the Jews," 

To Illustrate the significance of historical peculiarity for revelation, 
we might take the c ase of John the Baptist. His activities, his words and 
even his dress served as instruments of revelation. The last chapters of 
Isaiah had sounded out the good news that God would reign. Malachi had ended 
his prophecies with a reference to the return of Elijah before the coming of 
the great day of the Lord, These two ideas joined forces in the development 
of Israel's thought-life to create the image of the Messenger ( mebasseer ) who 
would precede the Messiah. To fulfil this expectation, John the Baptist cam-? 
into the desert of Judea, dressed like Elijah, and appropriating to himself 
^d his task those words from Isaiah 40 which spoke of Israel's return from 
captivity. Here we have factual rather than verbal revelation. Whatever 
words John spoke were uttered to interpret his own coming in terms of the re¬ 
turning remnant. His very appearance in the desert of Judea was a way of say¬ 
ing that the time for creating a new people of God had como. 

Here, incidentally, we confront the phenomenon of recapitulation, a sub- 
joct to which Irenaeus was the first church father to devote a great deal of 
formal discussion. Strictly speaking, history does not repeat itself. In 
this respect it is unlike nature with its recurrence of seed-time and harvest, 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night. Hence it is not possible to 
define an historic event. It belongs to no class of things. It is sui generis. 
la history, therefore, we have to be content with description. Despite this 
fact, however, God used several variations of certain recurring themes in the 
work of revealing Himself to men. The repetition of previous patterns in di¬ 
vine intervention became the hallmark of genuineness in later redemptive events. 

The whole cluster of events surrounding Israel's exodus became a type of 
future interventions from God, Israel was liberated at the Red Sea, baptized 
in its water, as St. Paul puts it. In its wake there were to follow other 
arts of redemption When the time for gathering a new people of God had come, 
John appeared in the desert, baptizing with water. His coming was interpreted 
to be a new exodus as seen in the light of Israel's later return from Babylon. 

Or again, Israel had eaten manna in the desert. In remembering this past 
miracle at their festivals, God's people looked forward to a time when the 
Lord would once more do such a sign. And so Jesus fed the five thousand and 
the four thouseuad, in this way revealing Himself as the Messiah and indicating 
thereby that the Messianic age had come in fulfilment of expectations born of 
Israel’s previous experiences with the God of promise. In the sixth chapter 
of his Gospel, the evangelist John goes to great lengths in spelling out the 
nature of this recapitulation, interpreting the miracle of the loaves in terms 
of f*ilfilment rather than mere repetition. 
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This introduces us to the uniquely Biblical concept of fulfilment . 

It ha^.^po dkj with'historyVbut not as continuous linear movement. '.Vhen the 
New Testament speaks of the .fullness ox tine it points to a center in hi&toi-y, 
to a period when certain events took place that have meaning for all time. 

They had not occurred before and will not happen again. But at the'same time 
they give meaning not only tc the story of God's dealings with His own people 
but to the \»hole story of mankind. Their ’ quality is such as to give us a 
* clue to the meauiing of history as a whole. 

To understand the Bible it is important to realise that fulfilment 
ureans more than the verbal correspondence between che description of a Nev; 
Testament event and some prophetic utterance in the Old. It is much bigger 
than the idea of some word of prophecy coming to rest at a prescribed point 
and a predicted person, although this is included. From a Biblical point 
of view all of the history that went into the creation and preservation of 
Israel as God's people centers in Jesus Christ, This is why Matthew can 
without further ado apply the words of Hosea, "Out of Egypt have I called my 
son" to the return of Jesus from Egypt, The temptations that befell Israel 
in the desert overtook Jesus under similar surroundings. He came as the true 
Israel, God's first-born. His chosen one. In fact,’to Him are applied the 
very adjectives used of Israel in the Old Testament. ' 

We must add to this the observation that the person and work of Jesus 
embodied also the experience and destiny of the new Israel, the church. He 
could speak of His risen body as a temple. In a very real sense the church 
is both this body and this temple. Both the past and the future of God's 
people are described as coming to rest in Jesus Christ. This is the* full 
significance of John 5» 39i "You search the Scriptures, because you think 
that in them you have eternal life; cind it is they that bear witness to me." 

On this basis we must insist* that Jesus stands at the very center of time, as 
the fulfilment of all of God's ancient acts and words of promise. 

The revelation of God, therefore, occurs within history and, in fact,* 
through history as seen from within the community of God's people. To this 
story of God's Redemptive activity we sometimes apply the term Heilsgeschichtc , 
which has been variously interpreted as holy history , or the history of redem-n - 
tion . or even aving history . Now, the Scriptures are quite explicit in their 
insistence that the events recorded are not to be thought of as occuring next 
to history or possibly above it. On the contrary, the fabric of these occur¬ 
rences, involving man's redemption, is made to a high degree of the same stuff 
as the rest of the history of the ancient Near East and Graeco-Roman culture. 

In fact, the archaeological discoveries of the last century have demonstrated 
the large extent to which Israel belonged to the social euid cultural milieu 
of the totELl Fertile Crescent. Moreover, Luke's insistence on the precise 
historical context of John's ministry, the description of Jeeus' trial as 
having taken place under Pontius Pilate, as well as the rather detailed ac¬ 
count we have of Paul's activities ~ all these things testify to a, close con¬ 
nection between these events and what was taking place in the world around 
them. None of these things happened in a corner, so to speak, but at the very 
crossroads of the ancient world. 

Yet their significance in terms of God's purposes was not understood ex¬ 
cept from within God's community. God revealed Himself only in the covenant 
relationship. Tho meaning of such events as the Babylonian exile or the ac¬ 
tivity of the early church were usually misread by such as had not come into 
the circle of God's truth. There was really nothing para-historical or supre- 
historical in the structure of these occurrences. Yet t h ey were seen as might y 
acts of God only in the li ght of the int erpreta t ion put on them by prophet , 
apostle, poet, wise man, teacher and evangelist - inspired by God's Spirit to 
do just this. 
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III. Inspiration 

With this observation we roach the point where we must raise the issue 
of the Bible's relationship to revelation. This is in essence the questicn 
of the connection between revelation and inspiration. Froir another point of 
view it is the problem, "In what sense is the Bible tb<’ word of God?" 

The Scriptures are unlike the Book of Mormon, which is said to have come 
into beinr as a result of aeingle miraculous discovery of five golden tablets 
in a hillside at Palmyra, N.Y. Our Bible is the record of_God's revelatory 
acts . At the same time its documents are a witness to God's redeeming will 
and actions. That xs to say, no sacred writei* ever remained uninvolved and 
uncommitted. No Biblical author ever wrote from a neutral point of view, or 
objectively, as historians often say today. St. Mark, for instance, did not 
set out to compose a life of Christ in the sense of a biography. In his book 
he proposed to present Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of Man, with all that 
this title implies. St, John did not remain a mere spectator to our Lord's 
suffering. He wrote it in terms of redemptive significance and as one deter¬ 
mined to show that Jesus v;as indeed the son of God. 

The Biblical documents offer us, therefore, personal testimony, with an 
interpretation of events, the meaning that God v/onted these occurrences to 
have for men in terms of their salvation. This is the sense in which they ar>> 
inspired. They say and contain only what men can say "in the Spirit"; namely, 
that Jesus is the Lord. We can say, therefore, that by "inspiration wo mean 
the phenomenon which consists of the Holy Ghost placing God's Vord of revela¬ 
tion into the heart of a person for oral proclamation or written deposition, 
so that it must be said without equivocation of the word that is thus spoken 
or written that it is the Word of God." (Sasse) This is a divine action 
different from providence in general or that Concursus divinus according to 
which God is active in the actions of His creation. Nor is this inspiration 
the kind of assistance from the Holy Ghost which was provided, for example, 
when Luther translated the Bible, By inspiration we mean something very 
special, by which God's Holy Spirit provided both the insight into God's 
saving acts and the words to describe them. 

In consequence the Scriptures have a quality that is known as 
theopneustia . This is a term created from the expression in 2 Timothy 3, l6, 
where we read, according to the King James Version, "All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God Here the Greek has theopneustos. In passing, it 

should be noted that this particular way of doing 2 Tim. 3* l6 does not occur 
in Luther's translation. Moreover, when Dr. Stoeckhardt interpreted this 
passage, he used the other possible translation; namely, "Every Scripture, 
inspired as it is of God, is profitable for instruction," etc. In this 
rendering the thought of theopneustia is subordinate to the main sentence 
which describes the Scriptures as being "profitable for instruction..." This 
is no doubt the reason why our Lutheran Confessions never use 2 Tim. 3i l6 to 
prove inspiration, but only to describe the effectiveness of the Bible. The 
passage is used four times in the Formula of Concord but only in the latter 
sense. Our early Lutheran fathers used 2 Peter 1, 19-21 to argue for in¬ 
spiration, although in that passage "being carried along by the Holy Spirit" 
is used of holy men speaking rather than writing -- not that there is a great 
deal of difference between these two! 

Now, we must hasten to add that nowhere in Scripture do we have any ex¬ 
planation or description of‘this theopneustia . We are nowhere told precisely 
how this inspiration worked. Least of all is there a psychological analysis 
of it, as there is in some of the pseudepigraphical works such as the Shepherd 
of Hermas or the Book of Enoch. This is a most important point to make and to 
keep in mind. For it is right here that much of our difficulty in the church 
has xts source. For somehow we have got into the notion that this inspiration 
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took place in a certain way , as though it must necessarily exclude such thingi 
as the use of sources, the editing of documents, the formation of oral tradi¬ 
tion. 


Now, Luther himself, aftei" whom our church has its name, did not have 
a limited view of tbeopneustia . Some of his extremely liberal remarks hove 
been gathered together in volume one of his Tischreden as given in the Weimar 
Ausgabe, especially on page 209. Of Kings he said, 

•'Die Buecher der Koenige sind nur der Jueden Kalender, 
in welchen ordentlich beachrieben sind die Koenige, 
wie sie regiert haben, einer so, der andere also.” 

This sounds very contemporary, in deed. It is usually suggested today that 
the materials we have in the Books of the Kings was first formed as pericopes 
for religious services or other kinds of cultlc observances. 

Of Job Luther said that the author, whoever he may have been, found the 
story in the cultural milieu of hie day, added characters, invented dialogxxe, 
and out of that came the book we now have. In fact be says, 

"Gleichwie Vergillus den theuren Helden Aeneam beschreibt, 
und fuehret Ihn durch alio Wasser, Meer and Herbergen, 
macht einen feinen, politischen Welt und Kriegsmann aus 
ihm. Und es scheint und laesset sicb ansehen, dass ein 
grosser Theologus muss gewesen sein, der dies Buch ge- 
macht und geschrieben hat, er sey gewest, wer er wol.le." 

Now, this is not all that Luther said d>out Job. However, the very fact 
that he spoke like this at all indicates with what freedom he viewed the 
whole "God-breathedness" of the Scriptures. He did not know about Formge- 
schichte. This method had not yet been developed. ’But judging from the re¬ 
marks given above -- auid there are others like them! —, he would have used 
the constructive features of this contemporary methodology without too much 
difficulty. 

Theopneustia meeuis that the Scriptures came into being under the creativ't 
guidance of God's Spirit. It is a concept taken from the first chapters of 
Genesis, where man is described ad coming into being when God breathed in 
man's nostrils the breath of life. With respect to the Scriptures this in¬ 
cludes all the factors that went into the creation of the Scriptures: the 
liturgy and rites of Israel, the work of editors, research into documents, as 
Luke tells us, oral tradition, such as helped shape the materials the evange¬ 
lists used for their Gospels, the use of secretaries, such as Tertius or 
Silvanus in the instances of Paul and Peter, or Baruch in the case of Jeremiah 

In fact, there is included in theopneustia the translation of the Septua- 
gint; for it is this version that Paul uses most frequently, even where it 
mistranslates, as in the famous case of 1 Corinthians 15, 53, "Death is 
swallowed up in victory". He'xe^ tl^e Hebrew actually reads, "Death is swallowed 
up forever", but the LXX transiaVes the Hebrew nezach (forever) as nlkos 
(victory). In this connection I should like to suggest that this is possibly 
the way we ought to consider Matthew’s use of the LXX parthenos from Isaiah ?• 
l4, where the Hebrew has ' almah . The LXX translation constitutes a further 
/ revelation from God that Immanuel would be born not only of a young woman but 
of a virgin. 

Unhappily quite early in the church’s life a Greek and unBiblical view 
of this theopneustia was introduced into the church's thought and life. It 
got in by way of Alexemdria, where Philo, a contemporary of Jesus, had become 
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the theoretician of inspiration as far as the Old Testament is concerned. 

The early Christian apologists took over his views, They thought of inspira¬ 
tion as a formal process and an actual fact which had nothing particular to 
do with content. They co.imended the Scriptures to the intellectuals among 
the Greeks on the basis of fulfilment of prophecy, for instance. "e call 
this the formal principle, represented in the days before Luther especially 
by William Occam and repudiated by Luther in His insistence that the Scrip 
tures are inspired not because we know anything about the process, but be¬ 
cause they testify to that which only the Holy Spirit can get men to see and 
say; namely, that Jesus is Christ the Lord. 

held 

This is not the viewdby the early apologists. They explained inspiraticn 
with the ancient pagan picture of ekstasis or man ia, likening the human 
spirit to a musical instrument which begins to play as the divine pneuma 
touches it. In the case' of Justiii M^ftyr‘it is the zither; Athenagoras likens 
the human spirit to a flute and the Holy Spirit to a plektron . This is the 
view of inspiration Augustine took over and through him became normative for 
the middle ages. Even though Luther broke out of this system, tyrannized 
over by the formal principle, it soon got back into Protestantism including 
Luth|raniEm, alas* It is one of the ironies of history that the Gnesio- 
Lutheran Matthias Flacius, who wrote the first modern text cn Hermeneutics, 
Clavis Scripturae , sEouTT have taken over the ancient Greek notion of in¬ 
spi ration as Calvin introduced it to Protestantism in his Institutes of 15^3- 

A possible explanation of this strange development might be that the 
Lutheran churches never followed through on their early confessional writings 
to formulate a doctrine of the '.Vord. Possible it didn't seem necessary in 
the days of the ^ugsbu^g Confession, the Apology and the Formula to take up 
the question of the Scriptures. Nevertheless the emphasis of the Ansbacher 
Hathschlag and the Nuernberger Rathschlag (15?^) is reflected in the Apology's 
insistence that one cannot understand the Scriptures without first having 
come to faith in Jesus Christ. For it should be noted that the earliest 
Lutheran confessional documents consistently speak of the Word of God as,first 
of all, being Jesus Christ; secondly, the preaching of the Gospel of Christ; 
thirdly, the written Scriptures. This is Luther’s position, too. This pre¬ 
cedence of sola fide is reflected in our own Synodical seal, where this prin¬ 
ciple is made basic to sola Scriptura and gratia . 

Now, it was a treacherous development that Lutheran theology, instead of 
developing a doctrine concerning Scripture and its inspiration from Luther's 
teaching, took over without criticism the ancient Greek view of inspiration, 
especially that of Augustine as presented by Calvin. In fact, Flacius made 
this the hall mark of orthodoxy. And so we see the giants of the period of 
orthodoxy fighting Reman Catholic theologians not with a Lutheran view of the 
Scriptures but with Roman Catholic weapons. Small wonder they got backed into 
a corner in the matter of inspiration, finally resorting to the curious dodge 
that only the autographs were really inspired. This, by the way, is poor 
comfort; for we don't have the originals, not a single one. That kind of 
scripture is simply non-existent. (See Pieper I, 277) 

In modern times the formal view of inspiration became articulate especi¬ 
ally in Reformed fundamentalism. It is expressed most precisely in a series 
of twelve little volumes that some laymen got out originally, beginning with 
1909 , known as The Fundamentals . with the motto "To the Law and to the Testi¬ 
mony" (Is. 8,20). These pamphlets list five fundaimentals: 1) belief in the 
Virgin Birth; 2) the vicarious atonement; 3) the resurrection; 4) the 
millenium; and, as the lasis of all, the inerrancy of dcripture. This last 
poi-it is the first in Fundamentalism. "<Ve believe", it says, "in the Scrip¬ 
ture of the Old and New Testament as the verbally inspired Word of God, ir- 
errant in the original text , and as the highest and final authority for faith 
and life," It is this particular emphasis that has misled many Christians 
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into believing that Christian faith is belief in a book. That is how the 
Brief Statement is often interpreted. 

This Statement taken out of its historical context is now made to mean 
that the first requirement is to believe a book. This inverts the Lutheran 
order, sola fide and then sola Scripture , and f lies in the f ace of the insis¬ 
tent emphasis of the Apology of the Augsburg Confession that in order to 
understand the Scriptures one must first know Christ. Possibly, it is neces¬ 
sary at this point to say that Dr, Pieper himself invariably started with 
Christology before discussing the subject of the Bible. In fact, in the 
printing of his Dogmatik volume 2 appeared before volume 1. This, I would 
suggest, is very significant for a proper understanding of any doctrine of 
the Bible. 

Now, I mentioned at the outset that this whole matter would be consi¬ 
dered from a pastoral point of view. The best way to do that is to point out 
that this ancient notion of inspiration, the formal principle, which got into 
the church by way of the Greek apologists, brings with it a theory of in¬ 
errancy that is quite misleading and cannot be sustained from the Scriptures 
themselves. Hollaa can serve as our example of this non-Biblical view of in¬ 
errancy. His argument - strictly rationalistic! goes like this; 

1. Whatever proceeds immediately from God, the highest 
truth, ought to be perfectly true in the highest sense; 

2. According to 2 Tim. 3, l6 the entire Scripture is 
theopneustos ; 

3. Therefore divine inspiration preserved the sacred 
amanuenses from every error. 

(Exam. Theol. Acr. etc., Prol.III, qn. l8) 

? 

This is very good logic, but as poor theology as Calvin's conclusion that 
since some are predestined to eternal life, others must be predestined to 
damnation. And both are bad theology. Baier, whose Compendium, had a great 
deal of influence on our early decades as a Synod, argued that a Scriptures 
with discrepancies in it would be unworthy of the dignity of God. That's ex¬ 
actly what the Greeks used to s ay about the incarnation: it is unworthy rf 
God to become mam. But God did become incarnate; He did become one of us and 
shared our life and existence Luther is most eloquent in his treatment of 
the Christmas story to show how completely the Christ becaune one of us even 
as a little child. So likewise we may say that surely God would not give us 
a Bible that shares in limitations of the authors' lives and times. We might 
wish the Scriptures to contain documents from which the glory of the Lord 
would shine forth. The fart is that God did not choose to do it that way. 

In His grace God decided to condescend to our level, all the way. This 
is what John Chrysostom, and others after him, called sunkataba sis, a stooping 
down to our level. For let us make no mistake about it; the Scriptures are 
both fully divine and fully human. It is God's Word and man's word. One 
might say that it is God's Word Just because it is the word of men who were 
prophets, apostles, evangelists, and wise men. 

We must beware of docetism in the doctrine of Scripture Just as we must 
avoid it when we discuss the person of Christ. Psalm 51 is make-believe; 
it is a flesh-and-blood confession of sins from David's lips, just as our 
Lurd'8 agonizing prayer in Gethsemane is no sacred pantomime, but a real hu¬ 
man suffering. The Bible speaks the truth, but in..human language. It nar¬ 
rates history, but with the literary means of that time, and not of ours. 
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And its authors remain within the world-view of their time, with all of the 
limitations that this involves. Included in these limitations are statements 
of history, where we occasionally find what seems to be discrepancies. For 
instance, there is no way of reconciling the two varying accounts of the num¬ 
ber of exiles, ret u rning from Baby lon that we ..have.JLll..Katiemiati. and—EzrA. There 
is no way of working out a consistent genealogy when you compare Matthew’s 
series of ancestors of our Lord with what the Old Testament gives us. There 
is no way of being absolutely sure as to just what the superscription on the 
Cross was; each evangelist has a different reading. Each of the three 
Synoptics gives us a different wording for what the Father said at Jesus' bap¬ 
tism. 

But let us take as our example for study a passage of which Luther uses 
the expression "error gravis". The passage we will consider is Acts 7, 2-4, 
the beginning of Stephen's speech to the Sanhedrin. 

Before we look at this we must keep in mind that Jesus had promised His 
followers, "'Vhen they deliver you up, do not be anxious how you are to speak 
or what you are to say; for what you are to say will be given to you in that 
hour; for it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father speaking 
through you." (Mt. 10, 19,20) I'm quoting this ahead of time so that the dis¬ 
crepancies in what Stephen says can not blithely be dismissed by saying, "But 
Luke is inerrant when he records exactly what Stephen said." This is what a 
few Roman Catholic exegetes have actually said, operating from an ^ priori 
view of inspiration that is not derived from what we actually find to be the 
case in Scripture. 

Stephen was the first of the martyrs. The first one to be dragged before 
a council intent on destroying him. If ever the promise of the Spirit's 
presence was fulfilled it was in the instance of Stephen. Now see what he 
says under the influence of this Spirit: 

"Brethren and fathers, hear me. The God of glory 
appeared to our father Abraham, when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he lived in Haran, and said 
to him. 'Depart from your leuid and from your 
kindred and go into the land which I will show 
you '.■ Then he departed from the land of the Chal- 
•doems, and lived in Haran. And after his father 
died, God removed him from there into this land..." 

Now compare this with the end of Genesis 11 and the beginning of Genesis 
12. The Genesis account says nothing of a call that came to Abraham in Ur of 
the Chaldees. It is very specific in saying that Abram was called at Haran, 
after Terah and his whole family had moved there from Ur. And in case you say, 
"Well, there may have been a second call". I'll introduce you to the real 
conundrum. Stephen says that Abraham left Haran after his father died. Observt 
however, the information we have in Genesis. In Gen. 11, 26 we read, "When 
Terah had lived seventy years, he became the father of Abram, Nahor and Haran.' 
In verse 4 of the next chapter it says that Abram "was 75 years old when he 
departed from Haran." But just a few verses before that we have the statement 
that Terah lived to be two hundred and five years old. Stephen says Abraham 
left Haran after his father died. According to the Genesis account Abram left 
when his father was 145 years of age. A little later Stephen says that 75 
persons came down into Egypt with Pharaoh; our Hebrew Bible has the figure 70, 
In verse l6, just to complicate matters. Stephen has Jacob and all the patri¬ 
archs buried at Sychem. According to the Old Testament only Joseph was buried 
there; and Jacob was buried at Hebron. Furthermore, according to our old Tes-' 
tament, bought a burial site in the field of Machpelah from Ephron the'Hittite. 
Stephen says he bought a burial place at Sychem from the Sons of Emmor. 




Even Dr. Engelderv it; etuffiped b/ H& says ao in The Scripture Can- 

not be Broken. But he adds that in the light of glory we'll understand all 
This. In the meantine we are to bow before ths authority of Scripture, he sug¬ 
gests. That is very sound advice, and not only when there are discrepancies! 

Tnese discrepancies cannot be axplained uv/ay on the t—cory of textual cor¬ 
ruption. As a matter of fact froia all the complicated textual studies that 
have been made of Acts 7, one solid coacluslon can be drawn: it is just these 
difficult statements that are closest to the original and have the best textual 
support. The explanation can be found in the fact that Stephen, as we are ex¬ 
pressly told, grew up as a Hellenist, with a Greok-Jewish background. And in 
the Greek tradition, as we know from Philo and Josephus, God's call cetne to 
Abram in Dr; and he left Haran after Terah had c.ied. Moreover, the LXX haa 
the figure 75 for the number of people that come to Bgypt with Jacob. In other 
words, Stephen was speaking, unde:' the influence of the Spirit, mind you, on 
the basis of the information he had on these historical points. When all is 
said and done, Luther says, "I'll take my stand with Moses here; he knew more 
about the subject." 

This is a pastoral matter for you and me. iou have sent girls and boyt to 
college, secular institutions. Before long you noticed that they had become al¬ 
most agnostic. Now, if you have ever taken the time to analyze the reason for 
this, you will have found that in many cases the faith of such young people nas 
upset when some teacher called their attention to such discrepancies. He may 
have asked a simple question, like, "From what mountain did Jesus ascend into 
heaven?" Then, if the student said, "The Mount of Olivas", the teacher .uight 
read the end of Mabthew, which unmistakably suggests that he ascended from a 
mountain in Galilee. 

What I'm trying to say is this: If you have built tne faith of your con- 
firmands on a theory of inspiration which dees not take into full account what 
the Scriptures actually say, you have dealt unfairly with that child. This is 
what Dr. Sasse was referring to with the sentence I read near the beginning of 
this paper, "How many souls has the Church not harmed with such doctrines in a 
way that can never be made good again!" 

For this reason it ought to- be obvious that the word " inerrent" can be aj>d 
usually is a very misleading term to use of the Scriptures . It is dangerous 
because It is a word that makes sense only In the light of a false view of In¬ 
spiration — one that got into the Church from ancient paganism and has been 
perpetuated by the Heformed-Fundamentalist tradition. 

Now, in a way, I suppose, it would be much more interesting to have a boo' 
unmarred by human limitations , a book so unique in its formal aspect that it 
was obviously different from every other book. But it just doesn't happen to 
be that way. It is the material in the Scriptures that make them unique. That'e 
what makes the Bible Inspired: it says what can only be said "in the Spirit." 

It testifies to the Christ. Every last syllable of it does. That is verbal in¬ 
spiration; and that is what makes it the Word of God. Being the Word of God, 
the Bible does not need any extra props to support it by way of theories of in¬ 
spiration amd inerrancy. It is quite able to take care of itself, if we will 
just let it speak. 

I want to add here two formulations. One is Lutheran; the other is Kefornied. 
One follows from the formal, the other from the material principle. It has been 
said, "The Scriptures are the Word of God, and as such they are inspired," That 
is Lutheran. The other formulation has it, "The Biblfe is inspired; therefore it 
is the Word of God." That is Reformed Fundamentalism. Between these two state¬ 
ments is a great gulf fixed. Unhappily»the Brief Statement is usually inter¬ 
preted in the light of the second and formal principle. That is why the whole 
question of the Scriptures, particularly its inerrancy, needs a great deal of 
airing before we commit ourselves to a final formulation . 

In Lutheran theology, feiith cornea first. Tbat is what distinguishes our 
doctrine of Inspiration from that of the Jews, Jehovah's Witnesses, Mormons,end 
Seventh Day Adventists—all of whome accept the formal principle of inspiratioa 
They believe in the Bible as an inerrant bock—and are lost! Their faith is in 
o n-im fn nm nil thfi nroohats Qnu aoostles bear witness, our 
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February 11, 1900 

To! The Clergy of The Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod 

From: Alfred 0. Fuerbrlngor 

Professor Soharletnann* s Statement 

m 

• 

1. I have always accepted and believed in the 
verbal and plenary Inspiration of Scripture, 

I do so now without mental reservation and/or 
equivocation of any kind. 

2*‘ I have never" denied any doctrine of the in- 
j errancy of Scripture, Instead, I have raised 
the question as to whether, in the light' of 
the'Biblical'evidence available to all of. im, 
■inerranoy* is really the word we want to use 
in defining-the.truth and the utter reliability 
of the Sacred Scriptures. To be specific, 

I have defended-the ..following propositions* 

a, *Inerrancy* is a word which in modern times 
has become associated with the soiontifio 
method of investigation-and related to 
factual prooisicn. _ 
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b. In this modern sense it is, therefore, hot 
synonymous with the Biblical concept of 
truth, which at times shows a strange ifi-. 
difference to precision of fact, 

0 . Being a concept foreign to the Biblical 

writers, "inerrancy" tends strongly to mis¬ 
lead people into expecting something of 
Scripture which it often does not show. 
Therefore, the term ought not to be used; 
or, if it must be used, it should be care¬ 
fully defined. 


3, Whatever I have written and said' in this area 
has never had amy other purpose than to drive 
my fellow clergymen and myself back into the 
Scriptures, especially the inspired texts 
(Hebrew end Greek), w 

r 

Anything you may have read or heard to the effect 
that I have denied the doctrine of inerrancy is 
"Without foundation in fact. I am happy to make 
this statement because the many misstatements that 
have been made of late, orally and in print, on 
this matter have tended to destroy confidence in 
the institution which I serve by divine call. 



J^artin H, Soha"rlij5'arn 
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Ka/ '9-13, I960 

’ _Al 30 published in Goaf©aslone1 Luther? 
' ^\hje i^^'^tinue to ^tuAi Oitv j- 
, ^eminaricL'^’■a.cu.itie.^" 

Wkesejus, 1110 laembera'of the faeulitles oi our aynodica. icslitu- 
:tldns aasutte their office on the baeis of a vow to ^loid « e, 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures and tJie Lutheran Confessious, 
(Boole of Concord, 1580); and 

Whebeas, liiis confessional subscription ia in accord with the 
constitution of The Luthoran Church — Miasoori Synod and thf 
tradition of our church; and C" ; 

■ Whir^, The-members of ft» lacuiiy of Concordia Semina^, 

' ^.Looia, in Iheir theological discuasiona have in gooil faith in- 
their rantinued compliance-widi their c'^nfessional vow; anr.! 

' Wheuac, M.anbere of the faculty of Concorda Seminar^' have, 
in ie’’past-l^een'and in the present are accused of error In suen | 
a wajr 'aa to impugn their inotivos in theological discussion and , 
V.rthefrintegrity in maintaining their confessional vow; b« it therefore i 

‘ '&!foIucd, That this conventidB express its confidence in the I 
-'.gOodltt^-and Integrity of the faculty of Ccneotdla Seminary as 


-adherence to the Holy Scriptures and the i 
Lumeran &^a9iq(ns; and bo it further 

t .'u_ - M • IS •_ t _‘a.?__J ■ 




RjiSurd deplore aU insinuations and' accusations 

made^Bimrt the-tneriibers,of the faculty which assume they do 
not sdfioualy subscribe to the •teachings of Holy Scripture and the 
Lutheran Confesslqna to which tt\ey are sworn; and be it further | 

Resolved, That the constituted authorities of Synod be strongly 
urged to continue their efforts to put an end to these scurrilous 
attacks and that, failing, they discipline the offending brethren 
H fs.-«rtinB to the prescribed rules of the church and the A'ord 
of God. ^ - 

(Tba.aboHa tpsdlution, passed by the OBavention of the 
Southdiaitturn Diflbdct, was also sent to the faulty of Con- 
cordU 64 tein3iyJ S t Louis.)_ , „ 

THE FAMILY BIBLE K0UR\ 


(It., PAUL’S EVANGEUCAL LUTHERAIi CHURCH/; 

of Tremont ^ 

, 178th Sireel and Crolona Avenue, Bronx, Nev/ York 

INVITES YOU TO ATTEND THE COURSE ON , 

^ i 

HOW TO INTERPRET 
THE BIBLE 

J 

Speaker: Prerfessor Martin H. Scharlemann, Ph.D,' 

Profeiior of New Testament at Concordia Thfological Seminary, St. Louii 
Missouri 

Director of the School of Graduate Studies, Concordia Seminary 
Faculty Fellow at Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
President of The Lutheran Academy for Scholarship , 

Colonel in the Air Force Reserve 

I I 

Every Wedne?day, Jan. 20th through Feb. 24ll 

. . Time 8 .-9 P.M. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE A, FEW OF sHE QUESTIONS 
WHICH DOCTOR SCHARLEMANN WILL DISCUSS: 


ffHE CONraSSJON'U/JLUTK.«r^AN 


TII£ TSXAS DISTRICT 
Aj^ril 16-22, I960 

* V.'JZRBAS, It Is e'/iilent that Dr. Sell. I- -' ’U si 
ev-y, "The Bible as Reco'd, Witne.*-., a-id Mi-'llcm," 
does not present the historic poritioii of tl 2 la 
ithcran Church—Missouri Synod on tlie doc’.ilne 
inspiration, specifically the • term “iperrr.nc.- 
I the Scriptures, that is, that they "coniain 
or contradictions,” and 

j Wheseas, Documentaty 'ovidense Is j, 
'evidence provitjed it is relevant and 
j and is admissittle. in anj court of law or 
imuch more so 'before the tribu lal of the Ct 
1 where doctrines of the Ccrirture fe r< 
therefore be it' ' 

Resolved. Thsc our dictr.ct, throii h it o' c i* 
repudiate publicly Dr. Scharlemann's etts-* v 
the inerrancy of Holy Scripture; and b? it 'er 
Resolved, That we urge the p-r-u .ar n 
SjTiod and/or Beard of Ccnirol of uj 

Seminary, St. Louis, ImmedlaU’.’ t e sripcn-l 
I ScharleJ'ann from the position o£ pro'tf'or at 
I seminary, pending a thorough invr; tifaticn by i'l 
proper authorities; «nd be it lurt.ier 
■ Resolved, That our I'.i Lrict urge tho Ur > 

of Synod to continue inatructin.i; '»! t' bo«r 
of control of our colleges and Bemb; ic thar.-u^.il 
to screen all faculties to ueterinlns 'whe n: ir ari; 
the Scriptures and our Lutheran Coulee. .%.» -•i 
being defended and upheld; and be 1 'v ‘y-i' / 
Resolved, That our District Pre.'-U' d ' .senrUi 
and through his assistants, the Vke-F: .sid-- s 
Circuit Counselors, cTOrcUo the utrr '">1 
with respect to doctrine and practice l.» ■--r • trie 
and where prima facie evldtncs jf *' r ; 

I irregularities is discover^ to ^e Im" ''' s 

Not piibliahcd in Lii-- n 
WitnesB 


or I^th6ran_T.a25'':i 


How can we find the Bible’i hidden m«.;iing«. 

I, all of the Bible God’s Woid? ^ ^ 

How do we know that the Bible is God s \ o:U) 
What ii the authority of tlie Bible in our Ch’orcl ? 
How should the Bible affect oqr hvei> 

What ii the Bible's central wessape? 

What does the inspiration of. the Bibk m,:i n lo u ? 
What ii the difference beb^n.revelation aid ini] i • 
Did the Church make the ’Bib!;? 

Are all books of the Bible on tlie seme level? 

Vt^by do we say that tlic. Bible *u one bool ? 

[ Wby do we have four Gospe's iiifle’-.d of ao> 
Why if there one book in the Bible ihu, iie»ei iw i 
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'* rresidctit Bebnilidij’:: Letter 

To all Pastors and Teachers 0/ Synod 
Dear Brethren in Christ: . ; _ 

You should Iiave received these Lines 
about a month sooner. I realko that pastors 
and teachers throughout Synod have been 
waiting for the information which this letter 
contains. Mo^igs, meetings, and more meet¬ 
ings prompt me to ask you to pardon me. 

pr. Martin H. Scharlemann, a member cf 
oui" Seminary faculty in St. Louis, delivered 
two essays: “The Bible as Record, Witness 
and Medium of^Revelation” (sic.) and “Reve¬ 
lation and Inspiration.” Dr. ^harlemann has 
teld us repeatedly that he intended these es¬ 
says to be of an gjoJjmtg^l^nature only and 
were not to be consiniedasthe last word on 
the subject under discussion. 

However, the essays caused a great stir 
and disturbance in many hearts. Letters re¬ 
ceived clearly indicate that. Unfortunately, 
some resorted to all manner of attacks both 
orally and Jn print, as well as in so-called 
“open letters,” without getting in touch with 
the essayist . Somi'bt lBeV 5 aftacks wei'f® 
reeled eveh against the entire faculty, the 
Board of-Control, and the Praesidium of Syn¬ 
od. 

What are the facts? TMs matter has re¬ 
ceived proper attention, not in a legalistic 
but in a true evangelical manner. The execu¬ 
tives and %iembers of the faculty, the Semi¬ 
nary Board of Control, and the Praesidium 
of Synod have had thorough interviews with 
Dr. Scharlemann.-. 

We herewith wish’ to report that we are 
grateful that Dr. Scharlemann, who stated, 
i'As one feature of my enloratory essays, I 
made the suggestion that the term ‘inerrancy' 
ought no longer to be Used,” has eTyoriepg^ 
a change of mind and hp^. He aSmir^ us 
as well as the board of CmSrol: ‘'TYom my I 



ture as ^ng fully inspired and therefore the 
word of God.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Scharlemann voluntari¬ 
ly assured us that he accepts the Brief State-u 
ment. He states: “I-am fully aware of the. 
fact that all-of 08 teachers lat s^odical in-* 
stitutions have a very special-, respondblUty 
to reflect the' attitude and ^proach towara 
Scripture that is- repreuMg^by this docu^^ 
ment- I have pertionallvialwafvsiacnented amt 
believed tae aoctrmai intent mtjpBHrSj Il- 


Brelhren we are thankful that God led 
Dr. Scharlemann to speak as he did. We be¬ 
lieve him. We feel convinced that he will 
leach and defend the position which our Syn¬ 
od has ever held about the divine inspiration, 
the infallibility and inerrancy and the un¬ 
questionable authority of Holy Writ. Our 
pr^er is that God may graciously bless him 
ana all our professors with deep loyalty, to* 
Holy Scriptures and our Lutheran Confes¬ 
sions, with ever-increasing determination to 
train future workers in Christ’s kingdom who 
wiU be faithful and conscientious in preserv¬ 
ing the precious heritage which God gracious¬ 
ly entrusted to our beloved Synod. 

I sincerely hope tbat.,the above informa¬ 
tion may put an end to the disturbance and to 
the many attacks mentioned above, and that 
it may lead us all to thank God that His truth 
has prevailed and to pray more earnestly and 
more fervently for our colleges and semi¬ 
naries, our professors and students. “The ef¬ 
fectual fervent grayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 

Y« u- s in Christ, 

_v-.J...iLV_, Jj, W- Behnken 




correspondence, however, and from various 
discussions with pastoral conferences (nota¬ 
bly on Easter Monday in St. Paul-Minneapo- 
lis), witt the-Seminary faculty, and with uie 
Praesidium, I came to the concln^on that we 
must continue to use the word, because, 
among us, this term stands for the ccmiplete 
truthfulness and utter reliability Of every 
word in Scripture. And I, for my person, 
want no part in any activity which would 
tend to destroy this view of the perfection 
and majesty of the Scriptures.” 

Dr. Scharlemann gav e us ,qlsp thw follow¬ 
ings assurances: “I have iat all tln eslinsLtoc 


on the verbal and' 

5Ie3S^^l 

ispiratlu'i i> 

lure, in tact. 1 

re UicJT 

flpafnn.Ri'i 


X, Repentan't .Scharlemann? 

A Word of Thanks ~ 

Ordinarily, a column of this kind 
ihould omit what is too persoiial. 
But we shall make, an exception 
.here. These past months have been 
t time of the most incredible per- 
|sunal vilification and abuse of this 
particular scribe. During this peri- 
jpd many hundreds topk out time 
to give assurance of their personal 
^tercessions at the throne of grace, 
wor these countless prayers and,all 
fcther forms of encouragement my 
[family joins me in saying,'"Thank 
fyoul And God bless you I” 


Lutheran Chaplain 
Summer,, 1960 
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Assuiar^ccs Given by * 

Sem^aarv Professoir 1 

S^tiSibOr ?0. 1960 I 

As a result of ‘‘ihorou^ interviews*^ 
with Dr. Martin H. Schariemanr, Sainfj 
l^uis seminary professor, says Presi* 
dent John W. Bchiiken in a letter to tlte 
'pastors a’jU teachers of Synod, ‘‘wc feel 
convinctS2''thai hn.will teach and defend 
the position’”which our Synod has’ever' 
held about the divine inspiration, the in¬ 
fallibility and inenancy and the unt' 
questionable authority of. Holy V.'rit.”j 

Noting that letters received by synodii 
cal ofificials hjivc expressed much con-j 
cern about certain expressions used by 
Dr. Scharlemann in two conference 
i essays regarding the term “inerrancy" 

' as applied to.the Bible, Dr. Behnkcn’a 
I letter states; ‘This matter has received 
I proper attention, not in a legaifs^ buli, 
in a truly evangelical manner." 

Discussions of the essays, which 
Dr. Scharlemann describes as “intended! 
be of an exploratory nature only,’’j 
Sj^eastoral conferences, with the sem-' 
inS^Tjiculty and Board of Control, and 
with *1^ Praesidium of Synod, have led^ 
him to the conclusion “that we mush 
continue to use the word’ finerrancy], 
bec.ause among us this word stands for 
the complete truthfulness and utter re¬ 
liability of every word in Scripture," 
the President’s letter explains. | 

It ^so quotes Dr. Scharlemann asi 
giving .the assurance: “ 1 have at al lj 
tiniMjn8iste^^onthe^erbaLand_gl££3f y' 
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inspiration of ^riptures. In fact, I 
have tried to point out that it i.s impos-' 
sible to uphold and retain an adequate 
view of the authority of the Bible with-1 
out a dynamic doctrine of inspiration 
that applies tp Scriptures in all their 
parts. That is to say, I accept every 
word of Scripture as being fuUy in-' 
spired and therefore the word of God." 

Synod’s Biia^^gy^[al^^^o^.^at. 

ttary assurance concerning the irlef.i 
Statement; “I am fully aware of the fafii] 
that all of us teachers at synodical, 
stitutions have a very special resp^ 
bility to reflect the attitude an^ 
proach toward Scripture that is^repVe- 
sented by this document. I have person-'; 
ally accented and b filkysd the| 

^octr^aTcOTten^^F^^TlSiiSlSU'I 



“I sincerely hope that the above in¬ 
formation may put an end to the dis¬ 
turbance,” writes Dr. Behnken in con¬ 
cluding the letter, with tne added plea 
“to pray more c.irncstly and more fer¬ 
vently for our colleges and seminaries, 
our professors and students.” I 

Dr. Scharlemann, who read a copy of | 
the letter before its publication, “gavei 
his wholehearted approval", Jo thej 
statements cited, President Behnken I 
told the Witness. 


I Views at Detroit on June 8 


i96 0 

Lutheran 

idia 


I On June 8 Dr. Martin H. Scljarlemann of , 
toncordia Seminary ui St. Louis met with a 
group of pastors f.-om Ute Detroit. Mich., area 
to present what he referred to as an extended 
[note on Scripture, specifically Problems of In¬ 
terpreting 'Phe jueeting was arranged by Pas¬ 
tor C. Bnieggemann. Approximately 30 
pastors were present, some of vvhoni had 
merely come to hear at first hard Dr. Schar- 
.lemann’s aberrations of which they were al-J 
ready convinced from his wTitirg.*;. Or. Schar-I 
jlemann is reported to have announced at this 
imeeting that he had just finished speaking tu; 
'pastors in St. Louis or this same subject andi 
that when he had finisi^ed no one disagreed.' 

One of 0 ir Detroit brethren tcld us: “Es 
xMT schrei : the same old stuff ” From 

jthc v/rittei x ‘pert of a careful correspond- 
|ent we have culled the following pn the 
I presentation of Dr. Scharlemann: 

“While the Scriptures are not intended foil 
luBtory, there ts a historical side to the Scrip¬ 
tures. Thus God r(pveals Himself in the petty,! 
stumbl^g, bumbling historical eveuts.” Here, 
as an asiae remark Dr . Sch arlemann is report¬ 
ed to have mentioned his paper “God is One’H 
which appeared in the Li' thErrv Jf^ rtp.rhr* 
I (Aug., 1959). He is reported to have saitTljat! 
I that paper was an attempt to look at this busi-j 
ness and that he showed tnerein that what 
the Scriptures present is “an accumulative rev¬ 
elation.^ 

! The St. Louis professor made much of his 
contention that the term theopneustos (Gregk 
if or “God-breathed”) is not the proper term, 
ifor inspiration. “The term ‘inspiration’ as we| 
[use it arose in the second century,” he is re-; 
[ported to have said, "and comes from a Greek -1 
Jewish concept as conceived by Philo. If j'ou 
insist on every word of Scripture being tti-j 
spired in the sense that God revealed evenfl 
word and that it is therefore inerrant you get 
{into trouble.” As an example Dr. Scharlemann 
,referred to I Cor. 7, 25, saying: “Obviously 
I God did not inspire these words since Paul 
'clearlv savs he has no commandment of the, 
Lord.’^' Other alleged examples Were adduced.) 
'"And the many discrepancies within Scrip¬ 
ture prove an insurmountable difficulty for| 
!aU who insist upon the inerrant inspiration of, 
[Scripture. . . . Paul often got hirrsi’i all 
'snarled up in his writings. Habakkuk 3 is full 
o^jrammatical errors. . . He also inen- 
yttiooiajn the Gospel accor^g tr St. J^hq. 
f\in reference to the trial of Christ bviore Cai- 
alphas, an aorist translated (presumably from 
'Ithe Hebrew or Aramaic supposed to have been 
spoken during this trial, vdien rendered into 
Itne Greek of the New 'Testament) as a plu- 

{ •erfect and therefore an orror in poLii, oi 
tme. 

I , 

“The fact of the matter is tha* the writers 
of Scripture were not concerned with truth as 
liae understand it in this scientific ar'C. It si.n- 
ivly^Qfs. not mean foc'^ual vrecisio^.. Whei. 
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JesTis said, ‘I am the truth,’ He meant that in 
Him God proved that He was faithful. It does 
not mean, ‘I have the truth or I possess the 
truth.’ It means God is faithful in keeping His 
promises.” 

“In my visits with pastors throughout Syn¬ 
od I have found that the word ‘inerrancy’ real¬ 
ly means to them the holy awe and respect 
they have for the Scriptures and I can go along 
with that. If that is what ‘inerrant’ means to 
the clergy of Synod, then let’s keep the word.’’ 

Referring to the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis and to the Creation account in particu¬ 
lar, Dr. Scharlemann is reported to have said: 
“This is a literary gem. It is not necessarily 
true in a literal sense at all. If one takes it as 
literallv and historically true, then again we 

I’un into difficuties. . . . The account is noth¬ 
ing more than a literary offering.” 

‘"The problem of our day is that the Lu¬ 
theran Church must develop a doctrine of the 
Scriptures for contemporary times. The Brief 
Statement is a 19th century document an¬ 
swering 19th century problems in the.J^h 


jentury language. . . . My job as a professor 
on New Testament interpretation is to develop 
our understanding of the Bible for our time.”' 

Answering the question of Scriptural au- 
' thority. Dr. Scharlemann said: “For me Scrip¬ 
ture has authority. Each one has to answer 
that problem himself.” In reply to the ques¬ 
tion as to how we became branded as “Fun¬ 
damentalists,” his answer was simply that 
some of our leaders back in the 19th century 
arbitrarily classified ourselves as such in de¬ 
fense against the rise of scientific research, 
criticism, etc. 

Our correspondent reports that “Interest¬ 
ingly, Dr. Scharlemann said the rumor about 
June 1 spread by a district president has been 
exaggerated; I had a meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-Presidents, and it was very 
lovely.” 

One of his local followers distributed cop¬ 
ies of Dr. Scharlemann’s essay on Revelation 
and Inspiration. 
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• The LUTHERAN WITNESS j 

Report on the Scharlemann Case 

The Sept. 20 issue of the Lutheran Wit¬ 
ness contained a report on the Scharlemann 
Case. (“Behnken Letter Cites Assurances 
Given by Seminary Professor,” p. 17.) While 
based on the Letter of Pres. Behnken of Aug. 
22, 1960, to all pastors and teachers of the 
Missouri Synod, the Lutheran Witness does 
not quote the entire letter. From the manner 
in which the Lutheran Witness has reported^ 
things, one would never fully know what the^ 
situation within the Missouri Synod really is. 

In a letter to the editor of the Confessional 
Lutheran (Aug. 31) Pres. Behnken made the 
request, “Should you wish to quote from the 
letter, I would ask you to be so kind as to 
quote it in its entirety.” This was done in the 
October issue of the Confessional Lutheran, 
and would have been done without such a 
special request. For, members of our Church, 
as members of the royal priesthood in the 
kingdom of Christ, must at all times exercise 
their divinely bestowed and inalienable pre¬ 
rogative to judge doctrine, — always on the 
basis of Scripture, of course. Their judgment 
can, however, be no better than their infor¬ 
mation as to facts. It is the purpose of the 
Confessional Lutheran, therefore, to dis¬ 
seminate important facts in our day, and 
especially also such facts as are not being 
given our people in our official publications, 
to which they are entitled, and which they 
need to form a proper judgment as to just 
what is going on in our midst as regards 
doctrine. For this reason we suggested to 
Pres. Behnken that his request as regards 
quoting his letter of Aug. 22, 1960 might 
better be directed to the Lutheran Witness. 
(Cp. article in Nov. CL, “A Letter to Pres. 
Behnken concerning Publication Standards.”) 

Some other reactions to the Lutheran 
Witness article under discussion should be of 
interest to our readers. There here follows,._ 

first of all, a letter written by Dr. Scharle-. 
mann himself to a reader of the Confessional. 
Lutheran. We are publishing this letter with¬ 
out comment at this time, except to say that; 
we have underlined the all-important words 
in it, “what this means." Just read his essays 
and you will see “what this means” (that the 
Bible is fully “the Word of God”) when the 
professor says it! Notice that Dr. Scharle¬ 
mann also continues to defend his essays. 

Oct. 4, I960 

Dear- 

This is in reply to your letter of September 39. 

May I say, first of all, that any suggestion or 
implication on any one’s part that I ever believed 
or held anything except that the Bible is fully 
the word of God is slanderous and libelous. I 
have always held this; and the essays I wrote 
set but to demonstrate what this jneaws in its 
full sense. 

Unfortunately, there is a great d^l of malice 
and ignorance in our church; and these essays 
were misrepresented. It is apparent that this 
was done to you. The whole point o£ my essays 
was just this that the Bible, and it alone, is 
God’s Word — not the Catechism, not the Brief 
Statement, but. the Scriptures. And, of course, 
when you say that, some people get very upset 
and even malicious, because their own faith is 
sometimes built on .something-outside the Bible. 
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If it is the item in the Lutheran Witness that 
• bothers you, then 1 would suggest that you write 

I to the editor for whatever information you j 

think he should have given. I can only say that 
I the item is a very garbled version of what the 
facts actually are. And 1 suppose, that’s why 
the flem doesn’t really make much sense. So 
why don't you write to Pastor Mueller, the 
editor? He wrote the item; I did not. 

Sincerely, 

Martin H. Scharlemann 

Another letter here follows, written to 
j the Editor of the Lutheran Witness by the 
Rev. Kurt Marquart, a pastor of the Texas 
District, which at its convention on April 
18-22 in the presence of Pres. Behnken 
repudiated publicly Dr. Scharlemann’s attack 
I upon the inerrancy of Holy Scripture and 
j urged that the professor be immediately 
suspended from his position at our seminary, 
and that all faculties at our colleges and 
seminaries be thoroughly screened to deter¬ 
mine whether or not the Scriptures and our 
Lutheran Confessions are being defended and 
upheld. The letter follows without further 
comment: 

St. Matthew's Day, 1980 

Dear Sir: 

j Your September 20 article “Behnken Letter 

' Cites Assurances, etc.” foists upon Synod's un¬ 
suspecting people an inexcusable mystification 
of the real, and rather clear, issues.' 

The Texas District, at its April Convention, 
resolved, on the basis of clear documentary 
evidence, to "repudiate publicly Dr. Scharle¬ 
mann’s attack upon the inerfancy of Holy Scrip 
ture.” It will not do now to pretend that it’s all 
fa matter of using or not using a word, i.e. "in¬ 
errancy.” Not the word, but the doctrine of . 
inerraincy was attacked. Willingness (under; 
pressure) to ’‘use (how?) the word”. proves j 
exactly nothing, especially since Dr. Scharle- 
mann's whole approach to Scripture is the neo- ‘ 
modernistic one, which, with Brunner and Bail- 
lie, denies that Scripture itself is divine revela- 
' tiop, and not merely a human witness to it. It 
' is easy to see that this approach in principle 
destroys all real, objective, dogmatic truth, in 
‘favor of a churning and bubbling ("dynamic”) 
porridge j' vague and poetic ("christocentric”) 

I slogans , u (-porting to be a “witness” to an 
cntnusiasiicrtlly conceived “revelation.” 

I Under the circumstances, the further assur¬ 
ance that Dr. Scharlemann has “at all times” 
confessed the doctrine of Inspiration^ has an 
effect precisely opposite to the one intended; 
It amounts to a defense of his previous denials, 

< which are thus presented as being in harmony 
with Inspiration. But affirmation of Inspiration 
is incompatible with a negation of Inerrancy. 
The attempted combination is “a clumsy form 
of sophistry. It deals with an ‘inspiration’ which 
is not real inspiration.” (Concordia Theological 
Monthly, January 1939, p. 66.) 

And Dr. Scharlemann has not always believed 
and accepted the doctrinal cpntent of the Brief 
, Statement, as he claims. For at San Francisco, 

I for example, he fought vehemently and desper- 
* ately against the binding force of the Brief 
' Statement! 

! The indisputable evidence forces me to reject 
the Behnken letter as a settlement.. 1 hope that 
many others will do likewise. 

' Not published in Luth.Wit. 
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eot DC HUN AVC 

St.Louis 5,Mo. 


ocMimcMr or TUTMon tHt a m c ttrum 

14 Novasber 1960 


Mr. Jerome L. Becker, 

Truman, Minnesota. 

Dear Mr. Becker 

Just a few words in reply to your letter dated November 3, I960. 

It came this raorninp. 

3've tried to make myself as clear as possible in our correspondence. 

It may be useful to summarize here: 

1. My essays do not contain false doctrine. For any one 
to say so is to misrepresent the facts. I've given you 
a partial list of the people who have studied them; and 
they are being used right now be at least two conferences 
I know of. 

2. The Commotion you refer to was caused by the misrepresen¬ 
tations and distortions of the Confessional Lutheran and 
kindred spirits. When the Praesidiimi of Synod examined 

my papers and the various derogatory remarks made about 
them, the allegations of false doctrine proved to be 
wrong. 

3. 1 have never taught otherwise than I do now. I do not know 
anything about taking something back,since my essays were 
exploratory in nature. The article in the Lutheran Witness 
is misleading just on that score. That's why it leaves much 
to be desired and has been confusing to many people just 
because it does not give the whole picture. I know of no 
commotion caused by anything said in the Twin Cities. In 
fact, I have presented them a good many times, and there 

was, as a rule, rather general satisftiction;Atlantic District; 

Western District; St. Louis Pastoral Conference; Detroit; 

St. Paul. Pastor Janzow of Cisco, Texas, was given the assign¬ 
ment of reporting on my paper for the Texas District; and his 
report was favorable. 

In short, I am at a loss to figure out precise3y what your concern is, 
unless it be the shortage of facts in the Lutheran Witness article. I would agree 
that what it says is quite puzzling for any reader not familiar with some of 
the items just mentioned. 



Sincerely, 
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OOI DC MUNAVt. 


St. Louis 5. Mo. 


St. Charles, Missouri 
October 6, 1960 


Mr. Harry Vogt 

St. James, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Vogt, 

lour letter oame to me a few minutes ago and I 
shall hasten to answer. 

I want to assure you that Dr. Martin Scharlemann 
has been teaching at the seminary exactly what the Lutheran Churoh- 
Missourl Synod has always taught, namely that the Holy Scriptures 
are the inspired word of God . 

"All the fuss in the synocf' has been caused 
by another matter . Some time ago Dr. Scharlemann was invited 
to say something at a large meeting in Northern Illinois about 
what we believe about the Bible. Instead of repeating again 
what ho has always taught at the seminary, which everybody knows, 
he did something else. He read an "exploratory" paper. 

I m U tell you idiat this means. In the course 
of time 'many people have had different ideas about the Bible. 

They believed the Bible to be God's Word, but they have wondered 
idiether we must in all cases take the words Just exactly as it is 
written^ for instance, in the story of Pentecost it says that 
3000 people were baptized, and does that means that somebody 
counted them and that there were exactly 3000 and n(t2999, 
or may we believe that it means about 5000 7 What difference 
would it make to us ? And there are a number of incidents like 
that in the Bible. So Dr. Scharlemann asked the people to 
"explore" with him and to see ^rtiat people were thinking about such 
things, and whether they were right or wrong. The whole matter 
has made our people look into the Bibles more than ever before and 
that is a good thing. After the "exploring" we know now what our 
people think about such questions, and Dr. Scharlemann will 
contAnue to teach at the seminary that the Bible is God's Word# 

I 

I am glad about your concern for the teaching at 
our seminary and I hope that ^ have helped you to understand this 
situation better. 


Sincerely yours. 




B RIEF STUDIES | 

A Statement on 

The FoRkc AND Function of the 

Holy Scriptures I 

lo ihe course of the {xisc two rears the 
lanilcy of ConcorJia Scmioaiy, St. Louis, has 
studied the theologr of the 'W’ord on the basis I 
of the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. 
The following statement wu adopted by tite 
faculty April 26, I960, as an expression of its I 
psosition on the form and function of the Holy 
Saiptures. 

Since the study of the sacred Word and its 
function in the churth is the continual obliga¬ 
tion of the church, we are making available this 
expression of our conviaioiu in the hope that 
It will ade<;ua:ely ccmmunicatr our profound 
tense of obedience to rhe Scriptures and lead 
others tn study, ponder, and appreciate (his gift 
of God. 

Please address comments and suggestions to. 

The FAtTJLTy of Conxorma Seminary 
c/o Pres. a. O. fuerurince* 

801 De Mun Avenue 
St. Louis y, Missouri 

Additional copies may be obtained from 
Concordia Seminary, 

I. Tbt Origin and Suture of tha Seriptires 

1. The Scriptures are given by divine in¬ 
spiration according to both content and word 
They are the result of a miraculous act of 
God and as such are the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The authors of the Scriptures 

nesses and vessels o( (|ifsd'< rcvt-larion. Chosen 
and inspired by the Spirit of God as His 
instruments, they recotd what God said and 
did in and through the historical events as 
they present them. In their words God dis¬ 
closes Himself as the Judge and Deliverer of 
man. He makes known His will for man in 
Jesus Christ, in whose death and rcsutreaion 
this revelation has its centet. These human 
inspired words give men knowledge of rbe 
mind and work of God and are die media 
through which the Holy Spirit creates faith 
in Christ, turns' men from darkness to light 


and from death to life, and thus moves them 
to submit to the will of God. 

3. The Scriptures express what God wants 
them to say and jccotnclish what Co>l wants 
them to do. Injftnisisensf yini in the fulfill¬ 
ment of this function they arc inerrant , io; 
fallibic, and wholly reliable. Their truthful-. 
ness, their infallibility as the only rule of 
faith and practice, and their reliability are 
incontrovertible. There is no human or sec¬ 
ular criterion by which ilieir truthfulness, 
(heir intallibility as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and their reliability can be 
measured and made evident. This truthful¬ 
ness, this infallibility as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and this reliability is known and 
can be asserted only in faith; chose who be¬ 
lieve the Saiptures, trust them, and rely on 
them are not pul to shame, for the Scriptures 
neither go astray nor lead astray. 

II Tht Function of the Scriptures in the 

Church 

1. God Himself has spoken in the inspired 
words of the Saiptures, and it is God Him¬ 
self who speaks to men today when this 
message in its various forms ( preaching. 
Baptism, Sacrament of the Alut, Power of 
the Keys, mutual conversation and consola¬ 
tion of brethren) is proclaimed in and by 
the church. Hence the Scriptures are both 
the source of the church's dogmas and the 
norm according to which all teachers and all 
the things that they teach are to be evaluated. 
They are reliable because they are the au- 
thoricarive Word of God. In controversies, 
therefore, they alone are the final court of 
appeal and decision. 

2. Lutherans declare their allegiaiKe to 
the Holy Scriptures by subscribing to "the 
Lutheran Symbols as a true exposition of the 
Saiptures." Hereby they confess themselves, 
to he in the suaession of the church vhicTi' 


remained loyal and obedient to the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures. 

Ifl. The InterprejJtion of the Scriptures 

1. The above considerations will provide 
the proper basis for (a) the interpreter's 
attiwde toward the content of the Scriptures 
— God's revelation of Himself in His deal¬ 
ings with His people for the salvation of all 
men through His Son Jesus Christ and God's 
aaion through the salvation by Jesus Christ 
by which He bungs men to Himscll and 
moves them to live His life; (b) the inter¬ 
preter's attitude toward the form of the 
Scriptures as a divinely inspired revelation 
given by the Spirit of God ihrough human 
beings speaking in terms and forms of their 
historical environment. 

2. It is possible for the interpreter so to 
center his attention on the form of Scripture 
that he loses sight of its unique nature as 
revelation and its unique purpose as proc¬ 
lamation of God's judgment in the Law and 
of His grace in the Gospel. It is possible 
also that he so focuses upon the content of 
the Setiptures that the historically conditioned 
form is disregarded and either the way is 
opened for unwarranted and skeptical judg¬ 
ments upon the Scriptures or the interpreter 
fails to utilize the historical, human, and 
formal aspects of the Scriptures as the ve¬ 
hicle of revelation. The form and content 
of the Scriptures may be differentiated con¬ 
ceptually but may never be divorced. They 
constitute an indissoluble whole. 

3. If the intapreter by constant, dedicated, 
and prayerful study involves himself in the 
thought world of the Scriptures, h e will be 
able to deal with form and content as .-n 
organic whole. He will be dealing with the 
Scriptures not as a Scripture mortua but as 
the living Word of 'the living God in which 
God is continually active to make known and 
iccomplisb His will The interpreter's life 
indcr the Scriptures as a living Word of 
•rod _wUI be the life of one who has by 


Baptism died to sin and lives to God, a life 
of fellowship with Christ and all who ate 
His, a life of repentance and faith, constantly 
created anew and sustained by the hearing 
ol the Gospel and by participation in the 
Holy Communion. 

4. The artitude of the Christian inter¬ 

preter, who desires to employ the best tools 
available to uncover ihe exact meaning of 
words and passages of the Scriptures, must 
always be one of humility and awe for the 
unique authority of Saipture as the Word 
of God. In the use of any method of inter¬ 
pretation the Christian interpretet will be 
cautious lest he set himself up as an .vuthority 
over Scripture, fail to do justice to the daf 
of Scripture, or in any way distort or dis 
aedit rhe witness of Scripture. When he 
6nds it impossible to explain to his satis¬ 
faction difficulties which he meets, he will 
reverently let them stand, remembering that 
in this life we know only "in part." i 

5. God IS given ail glory and lionor when I 
the Scriptures are accepted, interpreted, and^ 
obeyed as His word, His revelation, as wholly I 
reliable, and as able to accomplish their 
purpose. 

This is done among us when wc use the 
Scriptures according to God's purposes to 
admonish and edify our fellow Christians, 
and to preach the Good News of Jesus Christ 
to the multiplying numbers of non-Chnstians 
in this last time before Jesus Christ returns 

The Christology and Soterjology 
OF Karl Barth 

f A Review • ) 

The form of this study will be to offer 
rather disconnected irapressioos and com¬ 
ments on Barth's Church Dogmatics, VoL 
rv, 2, which deals with the doctrine of the 
person of Christ and the subject of soreriol- 


Katl Battli. Church Dogmatics (Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1958). Vol. IV. 2. 867 
pagci. Doth. 5Ds. 
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E D 1 T 0 R I A 1. S 


The St. Louis Faculty Stateineiit 
on Holy Scripture 

HK long-awaited statement of the Faculty of Con¬ 
cordia Seminary. St. Louis, Missouri, on “The 
Fonn an<I Function of the Holy Scriptures” is now avail¬ 
able. Many of our clergy readers will have seen it in 
the October issue of Concordia Thcoloffkal Monthly. 
For the benefit of the rest of our readers, notably our lay 
readers, we are republishing the statement in this is.sue 
4t{ the Amp:rican Lutheran. If you have not read it, 
'do so today 1 

Frankly, we think that this is an excellent statement. 

First of all, we like its con.servatism and its catliolicity. 
Tho.se whom partisan propaganda had misled into fear¬ 
ing that the faculty of our senior theological seminary 
had in some inexplicable fashion become dishonestly un¬ 
faithful to Jhe promises that each memlier made at the 
time of his installation—promi.ses th.-it bound each one 
as absolutely to the Holy Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Symbols as evpy one of our pastors is bound at the time 
of his Ordination—should now he relieved. The state¬ 
ment, to which every single member of the in.structor 
staff, regardless of academic rank, has formally com- 
tnitted him.self, is irrefutable evidence that the St. Louis 
faculty holds tenaciously to the divine insjMration of the 
Holy Scriptures according to both content and word. 
'I'he Holy-Scriptures are the result of a miraculous act 
of God, the .statement asserts, and the authors of th e 
Holy Scriptures are the witnesse s and ves.sels of GioJs 
revelation, instruments of the Spirit of God, Who Him¬ 
self lias" s|xiken through them. Tlie Holy Scriptures are 
the source of the Church’s dogmas and the norm by 
which her teachers and their teachings are to tie evalu¬ 
ated ; they are wholly reliable_aiid authoritative. These, 
we submit, are not the words of men who are .seeking to 


undermine the historic doctrine of the Sacred Sciiplurcs 
a.s the Church has taught it from the days of tlic earliest 
Fathers. 

Second, we like the contemporaneity of the statement. 
It is obviously written by men who live and work in the 
second li.-ilf of the twentieth century and who arc keen!;, 
aware of the moilern antitheses to the Giurch’s .-incicnt 
faith in the Holy .Scriptures as the revelation of God. 
There is no wasted motion shadow-boxing with the driteo 
issues of 18SI0 and 1930. The problems that this state¬ 
ment confronts are those j) 0 .scd by Biblical research and 
theological rellection in this present year of Our Lord— 
the era which faces the coiisccjuences of the revival o 
Bililical theology throughout the Church , the new Homan 
f-.atliolic interest in the Sacred Scriptures and their 
message, the ne\^nhaK£ 5 ji£JiijigjjyJ,,£Ulicigpi, th e lien 
il ircctions of 'TormwiSLliiLhh: and of textual stuify, tnc 
rencweil interest in the Fathers of the Church, a genera¬ 
tion of vast lexicographical and archaeological research., 
the finds at Nag Hamimdi in Egypt and in the caves o'" 
Quniran, the new jireoccnpation with the problems of 
hermeneutics, the concern about the doctrine of the 
Church and the (piestion of authority. We find tlnN 
awareness of the conteinixirary situation notably in the 
third section of the statement, on the interpretation of th e 
Sacred Scriptures, with its stress on tlie action ol tli' 
Holy Spirit imparting revelation through human being 
^)eakmgj^J^jgtcrms_^nd_fonnsofthei£jii^^ 
vironnicn tTaiKlUie necessity that is laid on the interpreter 
oi u.sing the historic.d, human and foniial aspects of the 
Sacred .Scriptures as the v ehicle of revelation , even while 
he deals with the form and content of the Sacred Scrip 
tures as an indissoluble whole. 

Thiril, we like the commendable carefulness of the 
.statement. The familiar terms "inerrant” and “infaliililc” 
occur, a s we .sun ixise they inevit ably had to . But this time 
we are not referred to a source of our own devising to 
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discover what these terms mean. “The Scriptures ex¬ 
press what God wants them to say and accomplish what 
Go<1 wants them to do.’’ the statement affirms. “In tliis 
sense and in the fulfillment of this function, they arc 
inerrant, infallihle and wholly reliable.’’ In the same 
paragraph, the term “inerrancy’’ is replacerl—and there¬ 
by further interpreted—in another sentence by the posi¬ 
tive term while the significance of in¬ 

fallibility is seen to be focused on the role of the Scrip¬ 
tures as “the only rule of faith and practice,’’ which is 
))recisely the place where the Ordination promise i>uts 
the accent. 

Kiiurth, we like the awareness of the statement that 
in the Holy Scriptures we face a great mystery. The 
statement makes no effort to try to rationalize this mys¬ 
tery and very properly calls upon every interpreter to 
approach iHe Scriptures with awe and humility. The 
Inithfulness of the .Sacred Scriptures, their infallibility 
a.s the only rule of faith and practice and their reliability 
are correctly described as incontrovertible, but, the state¬ 
ment insists, there is no human or secular criterion that 
can mcasuraor make evident the.se qualities. These quali¬ 
ties are something that we can affirm only in the obedi¬ 
ence of faith, just as we can ur)derstaiid them only when 
we live our lives as interpreters of the .Scriptures under 
the Scriptures as a living Word of God, when we have 
(Heel to sin and live to God, when we live in fellowship 
with Christ and with all who are His, when we are con¬ 
stantly being created anew and sustaiiufl by the hearing 
of the Gosiwl and by particii)ation in the Holy Com¬ 
munion. The.se are new and welcome emphases in a 
document of this kind! 

Fifth, we are impressed by the churchliness of the 
document. We regard ourselves, the .statement asserts, as 
l)cing in the succes.sion of the Church which has remained 
loyal and obedient to the prophetic and apostolic Scrip 
tures, and it is in the Church—in pre.iching, in Holy 
na])tism, in the Holy Communion, in the Power of the 
Keys, and in the mutual conversation and con.solation i»f 
Cliristian brethren—that GikI six-aks to men today when 
the (’hurch pnKlaims the mes.s;ige of the Sacred .Scrip¬ 
tures. 

h'inally, wo arc grateful for the ecumenical and mis¬ 
sionary' tone of the .statement. The life of the interiireter 
of the Scriptures is to be lived in conscious fellowship 
with Christ and with ‘'till who are His.’’ We are to use 
the Sacred Scriptures to “admonish and edify our fel- 
low-Chri.stians" (note, not only our fellow-1 aitherans!) 
and then “to preach the Good News of Jesus Christ to 
the multiplying numlKTs of non-Christians.’’ 

With this statement, we feel, the .St. I-otiis l•'acldly 
ha.s^hegun to reas.sert .something of the leadership that 
the Church expects of it. It has pnxiuced a statement 
that is im|xyfant not only as a (h'claration of its memlx^rs’ 
own conviction, but .also and more imixirtantly, as a 
manifesto around which our whole Church can rally, 
•beyond that, we believe tliat it will eucounige and fortify 
theologians aiul l;iy Christians alike throughout the l.n- 
Ihcran Church and throughout the Oikiimeni^ and will 
thus help to make that contribution to ini<l-twentietb 
ciailury (Christian tb<s)logy ;iu<l faith that wi- 1 utheraiLs 
;ire by our history uniquely (|ualilicd to make to bring 
the whole Church to a new apj>rcciatioii of the meaning 


of the ^Ijvine revelj>tinn in the Hol y Scriptures foLth e 
total life and witness of God’s holy community on earth. 
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# St. Louis Seminary Faculty 
Adopts a Position of Its Own 
on Holy Scripture 

The faculty of Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis has adopted a position of its own on 
Holy Scripture radically different from that 
of the Missouri Synod as confessed e,g. in the 
Brief Statement of its Doctrinal Position. The 
faculty statement is the “studied" product of 
two years of deliberations during which one 
of its members, Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann, 
appeared before various pastoral conferences 
in an effort to condition them for funda¬ 
mental doctrinal change. 

The faculty pronunciamento, which ap¬ 
peared under the title "A Statement on the 
, Form and Function of the Holy Scriptures,” 

. will no doubt prove unintelligible to our con¬ 
gregations and to uninitiated pastors. Mod- 
’ ernism’s denials can find shelter within it. 

! To single out this one example, as to the 
I extent of Scriptural inerrancy it is said: “In 
I this sense and in the fulfillment of this 
' function they are inerrant, infallible, and 
; wholly reliable.” (Our emphasis.) In which 
J sense, and in the fulfillment of v'hich func- 
, tion? This is the question. The ii ■’mo'^iately 
' preceding words, with which the p-^n ^raph 
' under discussion begins, and to \.nich the 
this in “this sense” and “this function” refers, 
reads simply: “The Scriptures express what 
God wants them to say and accomplish what 
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God wants them to do.” We suggest that any¬ 
one who may want to see this matter pursued 
further, do so for himself. 

To such a theological conglomeration as 
the faculty Statement consists of we oppose 
the simple statement of faith, that the Scrip¬ 
tures as such are diinne truth revealed for 
the purposes or function stated in II Tim. 3. 
14-17, and, if anything more should seem 
necessary, as a witness of our corporate con¬ 
fession of faith, we refer to what is solemnly 
documented as the Missouri Synod’s confes¬ 
sion as to Scripture in its Brief Statement of 
its Doctrinal Position. (Par. 1-3.) 

It has been revealed that the faculty 
statement was adopted as an expression of 
“its position” on the form and functioi of 
Holy Scripture already on April 26, 1960. 
However, it was not published until early 
October (in the Concordia Theological Month¬ 
ly) at the end of the district convention sea¬ 
son. During the convention season, district 
presidents were asked “to hold all judgment 
in abeyance” as regards action concerning the 
known teaching of Dr. Scharlemann. Publica¬ 
tion of the faculty statement was preceded by 
a letter of the President to the Missouri Synod 
(Aug. 22, 1960) to all pastors and teachers, 
in which an official imprimatur was put on 
Dr. Scharlemann’s leaching, and in which the 
plea was made to retain him as a professor 
at our seminary, at which young men are 
prepared for the Christian ministry in our 
Church, in the expectation that his teaching 
would prove to be a teaching and defense of 
“the position v/hich our Synod has ever 
held about the divine inspiration, the in¬ 
fallibility and inerrancy and the unquestion¬ 
able authority of Holy Writ.” 

The St. Louis faculty Statement on Scrip¬ 
ture, copies of which may be obtained on 
request from Pres. A. 0. Fuerbringer (801 
De Mun Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo.), has deep¬ 
ened the great gulf that seems to have become 
fixed between the faculty and the rightful 
heirs of the Scriptural heritage of our found¬ 
ing fathers. It has widened the cleavage be¬ 
tween the faculty and Synod as such. For, 
the first great object of the Missouri Synod 
has been documented in its Articles of Incor¬ 
poration (Ila) as follows: “To unite in a 
corporate body the members of the Evangel¬ 
ical Lutheran Church who acknowledge and 
remain true to the Book of Concord of the 
year 1580 as a true exhibition of sound 
Christian doctrine.” (Our emphasis.) The 
'iound Christian doctrine concerning the 
nature of Holy Scripture which is exhibited 
in the Book of Concord of 1580 by the Lu¬ 
theran Church is: that Scripture as such is 


gregations in the performance of their duties 
and the maintenance of their rights.” (Art. 
Ill — Objects: 1.8.) 

Fellow Missourians, rise up and insist that 
your constitutional guarantee be honored and 
made good today. Bring this matter before 
your congregation, your conference. Write the 


the revealed Word of God (Formula of Con¬ 
cord, Trigl. Edit., p. 1081:52; often else¬ 
where); that the words of Holy Scripture are 
to be identified as words of the Holy Spirit 
(Apology IV: 108; Trigl. Edit., p. 153; also 
elsewhere); that “the Word of God cannot 
err” (Large Catechism, Trigl. Edit., p. 747:3). 
The sound Christian doctrine concerning one 
of the functions or uses of the Scriptures which 
is clearly exhibited in the Lutheran Church’s 
Book of Concord of 1580 is as follows: “All 
Scripture, given by inspiration of God, is to 
serve, not for cherishing security and im¬ 
penitence, but for reproof,” etc., II Tim. 3, 16; 
“for the preservation of pure doctrine and for 
thorough, permanent, godly unity in the 
Church it is necessary, not only that the pure, 
wholesome doctrine be rightly presented, but 
also that the opponents who teach otherwise 
be reproved, 1 Tim. 3; II Tim. 3, 16; Tit. 1,9.” 
(Pp. 1067:12; 855:14.) 

There are indeed those who object to 
such a use of Holy Scripture as “legalism.” 
But this is the case only because they do not 
understand the proper distinction between 
Law and Gospel, the proper use of the two, 
and the power of the Holy Spirit working 
through the Word w'hen Law and Gospel are 
properly used side by side. Indeed, such ob¬ 
jectors understand neither how to preserve 
the Law in its proper use nor the Gc^pel in 
its purity. And they certainly do not remain 
true to the “true exhibition of soun ! Chris¬ 
tian doctrine” in the Lutheran Church’; Book 
of Concord of 1580. For the sound Christian 
doctrine here exhibited is as follows: “St. 
Paul says. All Scripture given by inspiration 
of God is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
etc., and to reprove is the peculiar office of 
the Law. Therefore, as often as believers 
sliynble, they are reproved by the Holy 
Spirit from the Law, and by the same Spirit 
are raised up and comforted again with the 
preaching of the Holy Gospel . . . when a 
man is born anew by the Spirit of God, and 
liberated from the Law, that is, freed from 
this driver, and is led by the Spirit of Chri.st, 
he lives according to the immutable will of 
God comprised in the Law, and so far as he is 
born anew, does everything from a free, 
cheerful spirit; and these are called not 
properly works of the Law [legalism], but 
works and fruits of the Spirit.” (P. 967.) 

In its Constitution, the Missouri Synod has 
guaranteed us, as its fir.st object, “The con¬ 
servation and promotion of the unity of the 
true faith (Eph. 4,3-6; I Cor. 1,10) and a 
united defense against schism and sectarian¬ 
ism (Rom. 16,17)”; and it has guaranteed 
“The protection of pastors, teachers, and con 


President of Synod and insist that your oirv 
cials who have been elected to serve you r-. 
this capacity repel and rid our fellovvth;-. 
the invasion by Modernism that has iojil 
trated our St. Louis seminary and that n:;.- 
threatens to take over our whole Church' 
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EASTER HOPE: 


Resurrection of the Body or Immortality of the Soul? 


This article is a selection of those 
parts, requested by the SEMINARIAN, 
of a 13,000 word essay read by the 
writer to pastors, to date, of two dis¬ 
tricts of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod. The complete outline, article 
and bibliography are available through 
the writer. At a number of points in 
this presentation for our student pub¬ 
lication summaries of the omitted por¬ 
tions are supplied in small print. 

The intervention of death, this phe¬ 
nomenon, which is also a noumenon, into 
our individual lives is frequent and shat¬ 
tering. It brings with it practical prob¬ 
lems, and theological, religious, philosoph¬ 
ical, and fisychological questions. 

Reductions in infant and maternity 
morality rates have not brought these par¬ 
ticular American scandals to an end. 
Improvements in life expectancy at the 
other end of the line have made an 
indefinite postponement of death possible, 
have not achieved its permanent elimina¬ 
tion. Passages about death and related 
matters in the Bible could be collated, 
and the aggregate would be as applicable 
to us as to the generation in which they 
were written. 

Therefore, as seriously as we take our 
whole work and life as pastors, as a 
». urch, as members of the living Body 
Christ, fo seriously wc ought also to 
s(>eak, first as dying men to dying men, 
but also as men with hope, to a genera¬ 
tion that, like any generation, past or 
future, is hopeless without the hope that 
God gives. Wc do not preach a “real¬ 
ized eschatology," that is, a doctrine of 
the last things that sees evcrytliing accom¬ 
plished in the here ^md nr w or in p.i't 


By Professor Gilbert A. Thiele 

and present history. We preach, rather, 
an eschatology that is based on a com¬ 
pleted redemption that points to a sal¬ 
vation that is not yet fulfilled. This sal¬ 
vation can not and will not be fulfilled 
until our Lord returns in glory, might, 
and judgment, until all things are ulti¬ 
mately returned onto the Father, from 
Whom they came in the first place. 

What then does the Holy Scripture 
teach and what should the Church 
preach, proclaim, teach, and inculcate into 
the hearts of her children concerning 
death and, far more important, abotUo 
resurrection and the immortality of thd 
soul? 

DEATH 

To this day the Platofiic, idealistic, that 
u to say, rationalistic view of death is 
common in the Western world. This 
idea may be summarized: Man is made 
up of two component parts, the mortal 
body and the immortal soul. The body 
is material, the soul is immaterial. The 
body is, by its very nature as material, 
evil, perishable, expendable. The indi¬ 
viduality of a man is entirely in the soul, 
which is immaterial; therefore, spiritual 
and good. Death is both, an event—you 
die—and a state—the body is dead, slays 
dead, the best thing that can happen to 
anything material. But the soul, the per¬ 
sonality, the mind, if you will, with its 
virtue of any and every kind, is imperish¬ 
able. This is so-called philosophical 
dichotomy. 

Now when a man dies, it is obvious 
that the soul, the immaterial, the life- 
Dti'icipic. is released, while the body 
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heads for annihiliation. The body is 
really a prison; and it was a punishment 
for the soul originally to have had to 
enter this prison. Consfl^cntly, death > 
is release—something wonderful, some¬ 
thing tj be desired. There arc all kinds 
of undercurrents and overtones in the 
identification of all reality with mind, 
reason, thought, or idea that are related 
to Oriental views of the absorption of the 
soul into the great Ovcrsoul. The re¬ 
leased soul is freed like a reprieved pris¬ 
oner to exist somewhere in Hades, in 
the realm of the dead; there perhaps to 
improve, perhaps to appear again (me¬ 
tempsychoses). The ultimate and most 
desirable end is to be free, disembodied, 
and immortal. The whole emphasis is 
on survival after death in a state with 
more or less individual identity retained, 
but totally divorced, and forever to re¬ 
main so, from the body which was once 
its agent and companion. 

It is not to be wondered at that such 
,a concept is attractive. It has in it an 
clement of faith in a philosophical con¬ 
clusion, not a revealed truth, that is 
almost completely removed from the real¬ 
ity of sin and responsibility for its com¬ 
mission. It materializes the soul. 


position, but unpardonable as e^er/the 
first or the last word for Christians,'has 
1 become part of the sum and 'substance 
\\of much theology known to us! When 
\\we so speak: You have an immortal soul 
\lwhich Christ died to save; and when 
Ivou die your soul(s) goes to God and to 
Iheaven. Is that not comforting?—when 
we so speak, we are essentially spieaking 
the language of Plato, of Lessing, of the 
English and Continental Enlightenment 
thinkers, of Freemasonry; of the worst of 
all early-Church opposition. Gnosticism, 
and of Docctism. We arc now speaking 
with John Haynes Holmes (The Affirma¬ 
tion of Immortality, 1947). Do we so 
speak? 

What is to stop us, if we grant the 
Platonic presupposition of the destruction 
or annihilation of the material body or 
the view that a man’s body is just 
prison and that the "person” is really not 
body, soul, and whatever else is men¬ 
tioned as composing him, but only soul 
—I say—what is to stop us from going 
all the way to an all-absorbing Oversoul 
(Emerson), to Nirvana? What is to stop 
us from dismissing the necessity and 
wonder of a resurrection of man as just 
so much sanctified materialism? Death 
and whatever follows it should be dif- 


Thc conversations and monologs of 
Socrates, as reported by Plato in the 
Apology and especially, the Phaedo, arc 
looked upon as both the source and the 
ideal from which Platonic and Neo-Pla¬ 
tonic views, and I am sorryf to say, some 
Augustinian refinements, proceeded; the 
stress over and over again how wonder¬ 
ful it is to die, how comforting, how 
joyous. Why? Because then one can 
be away from the evil body, and live on 
and on, pure and ever purer, toward an 
end that is never clearly defined. Death 
is the greatest blessing since it is released: 
it is not looked upon as an evil in any 
sense of the word, including the Biblical. 

What a tragedy that this pervenion, 
understandable and explicable from the 
Socratic view and the Platonic presup- 


fercntly appraised by Christians. 

At this point in the longer version of 
this paper follow two sections; one on 
the Old Testament view of death as 
inevitable, punitive, and final, and a 
second on the New Testament view of 
death as inevitable, as punishment or 
rather as a perverse reward, and as final 
but not as ultimate Except for the 
changes wrought jru igh the great 
event of the deatl. "f Christ and His 
subsequent resurrection, death is still 
looked upon as final in the New Testa¬ 
ment, but no longer in quite the sense 
of the Old Testament. Judgment is 
linked with death. Death cuts off the 
chance for repentance. Death is no 
deliverance from a sad earthly existence, 
but it is a deliverance—for the unregen¬ 
erate, that is —into the hands of the 
tormentors, without chance for escape. 
It is still the finality of a wrong deci¬ 
sion not made at all, with no chance 
to alter the case. 
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DEATH AND IMMORTAUTY— 

_^ THERE A CHOICE.* 

We think it is consequently fair to 
say, lo put it very bluntly, that when a 
man dies he is dead. The Bible when 
examined in its length and breadth knows 
of no disembodied condition in which 
man lives, temporarily, and certainly not 
permanently; it knows of neither a tem¬ 
porary nor permanent human immor- 
►tality as 5uch._/ Man, as the Genesis 
account seems to indicate, may have been 
created originally to live forever, as he 
was or even more ennobled than he was; 
but certainly since his defection he is a 
Todeskandidat (goner). /"Neither bodily 
nor psychic dichotomy and consequently 
neither a separate bodily nor psychic im¬ 
mortality arc taught in the ^riptures. / 

Attention to a number of important 
words in both covenants of our Bible 
will indicate this. When we arc told 
that man became a “living soul,” this 
simply means, he became alive. This 
should not be interpreted differently, in 
a Greek sense, that he became, or came 
into possession of, an immortal soul. We 
arc not saying anything novel, but some¬ 
thing often! overlooked when we say that 
the Old Testament does not state the 
superiority of man over the brute creation 
as a matter of the type of nephesh he 
possesses. There arc other distinctions, 
but this is not one. There are two par¬ 
ticularly illuminating passages that indi¬ 
cate that this flesh, in which nephesh 
lives (man is a unit) is mortal as is 
the life which it contains and with 
which it is inextricably linked. 

The Job passage (19:26ff.) in all prob- 
bility does not refer to resurrection or 
ven immortality since it appeals to a 
indicator other than God to protect Job 
gainst God; and thus he is so certain 
that such a vindicator will come, even 


though he is stripped and stands in skin- 
'ejs flcsjjJ^ The other portion is Psalm 
73:23-26. which ends: “Though my flesh 
.and my heart should have been exhaust¬ 
ed, rock of my heart, yet God is my por- 
t'on forever.” Flesh here is she’er, joined 


to lebab, the heart, to indicate the very 
core of the poet’s being which is tor¬ 
mented by the sight of the wicked’s pros¬ 
perity and the devout man’s ill fortune. 
But he looks for eventual change here 
and not to some time after death. The 
mortality of flesh and nephesh, which 
we should not really translate soul at all, 
is clearly and unbrokenly carried through 
the entire Old Testament. 

Misunderstanding came in the LXX, 
when nephesh, was translated psyche, a 
“loaded” word. The things that were' 
said in Greek thought and philosophy 
about the psyche were then said about 
the nephesh; and thus, somehow, the 
Jews were said to believe, like the Greeks, 
in an immortal soul. 

However, the New Testament Scrip¬ 
tures, written, as far as we know, by 
Hebrews, arc careful to use psyche in 
the sense of nephesh, meaning man’s life; 
or in a more advanced sense, his moral 
sense, his thoughts, his emotions, his in^ 
tellectual and physical life. We woulij 
probably call it man’s personality. But! 
these, also in the New Testament, are 
never considered to be permanent, or di¬ 
vinely oriented by nature. Natural man, 
in the famous passage about his unre- 
ceptiveness to divine things, is the an- 
throopos psychikoos. We shall sec later 
how important it is to remember that the 
man who is related to God is the man 
who thinks ‘pneumatically,’ not ‘psychi¬ 
cally.’ 

The over-all New Testament word for 
that which dies and is dead is sarx. This 
extremely rich word, covering carnality 
and all mortality, speaks precisely of that 
which is mortal and doomed. The life 
of the sarx is always bios, the biological 
life of man which is linked to his joint 
sarx and psyche. AVc can find no proof, 
if the resurrection is not brought in, that 
man lives at all after death, provisionally, 
or eternally. \ 

But man has a body, soma, which is 
afflicted by certain features of the sarx, 
is carnal so to speak, but which is in¬ 
habited in the new man by the pneuma. 
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In other words, a ‘pneumatic’ person, a 
spiritual body tha t is the tem^e of the 
Pneuma Hagion. I As we shall see, the_ 
sani is never to be resurrected, ratRer to 
be piit off permanently; and so the 
nqjhesh has a similar fat^ bios never 
returns. But by virtue of tKe Pneuma, a 
new life called Zoc enters man’s soma, 
and behold he is a new man. He is still 
in, though not of the flesh; but even now 
he is in the process of putting that off 
so that his soma, Inhabited by the 
pneuma, has zoe. In either case, the 
‘sarcic’ man with a psyche and a bios, or 
the ‘somatic’ man with the pneuma and 
a zoe is—one. /*?ou cannot dichotomize, 
trichotomizc, or atomize. Man is a unity._y 
The reflection of the Trinity of God may 
be in man’s being male and female, a 
matter entirely separate from our present 
discussion; but his uniciw is a reflection 
. of the unicity of God. ^ou cannot slice 
y man up and have this part of him going 
i‘ j here and another there and perhaps a 
Ut' third or fourth going there. Regenerate 
or unregeneratc, he is man one and en¬ 
tire. And so will his eternity he that of 
man as a unit—no soul-immortality and 
flesh mortal!^ or pneuma bliss and soma 
oblivion. This is all possible for us to 
read in the New Testament and to talk 
about because of the death of lesus 
Christ and His resurrection. 

A considerable portion of the original 
presentations bere deals with the death 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ as 
events treated in the Gospels, in apos¬ 
tolic and post-apostoIic and patristic 
writings: The denial of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ in “modcrnlctlc theology" 
of ail ages is then attacked. The follow¬ 
ing, closing material is taken from the 
third major portion of the paper. 

THE RESLTRRECnON ON THE 
“I.AST DAT” 

L, t us return once more to the idea of 
immortalitv, of whatever kind. Is there 
no kind of immortality ci man of which 
we msv spc.ek in the Church.’ Perhaps. 
Certain'V wc can speak o' the immort.alicy 
of Gc 1 Who IS truly the only imri.ortal. 

■* nor h'-tUr more in onformity with 


the New Testament, to confine ourselves 
to its terms and say, resurrection and 
everlasting life.’ We can safely say, 
that through the promised end-time resur¬ 
rection of the dead, man is given a new 
life in the body that will never cease. He 
is, if you will, immortal from then on, 
totally immortal. But since he has ob¬ 
viously been mortal before that, we had 
better avoid the absolutism of the syl¬ 
lable “im-” and simply say that the mor¬ 
tal man who has died is raised to the 
new life and deathless e.xistence from 
then on. 



This then leads us to speak of the so- 
called intermediatq state, one of the most 
troublesome things in the eschatological 
language and preaching of the Church 
It is obvious that in the eternity in which 
God lives there is no such thing as an 
intermediate state. We arrive at this 
problem and at the term when we look 
at things from man’s view-point.. We 
would, in short, like to know “Where 
are our dead.’” 

The question is natural, although it is 
probably not fully legitimate as a q"?'- 
tinn of the believer. Tlie Ne"' Tr' am- at 


speaks of the dead as "with Christ,” with 
God, under the altar. Wc cannot use the 
apocalyptic language of the Johannine 
revelation to prove anything, for there 
wc have a description of things as though 
taking place in time, yet clearly follow 
upon the resurrection. Therefore wc sug¬ 
gest that it is comforting, and as full a 
statement of where and how the dead 
are, to say: 

They arc with God. Obviously they 
arc not with God as total people, for 
their bodies arc here. And since their 
“soul” is not “they,” they can not possi¬ 
bly be with God or Christ as they will 
be after the resurrection. To say that 
they arc “in heaven” may be a good 
metaphor, but it sounds very much as 
though they need nothing better than 
they already have, and as though they 
have gone through some revivification 
already, or are in a state of permanent 
bliss without resurrection. In that case, 
the great event of the resurrection is an 
anti<limax, and not the great event 
which it obviously is. 

Spiritualism and spiritism and pietistic 
optimism concerning the beloved dead 
knowing about us, taking 'ntercst in us ^ 
after death, and even their accessibility | 
to our prayers must he rul'-d out. 

The resurrection on the last day,— 
what will it be? 

The phrase resurreclio carnis or anas- 
tasis sarhos is not New Testamental. 
.\mong whatever gains there are in our 
own Church in the transition from the 
German to the American language, it is 
a disadvantage that the majority of our 
people no longer say “aufentchung dcs 
FIcisches,” but “the resurrection of the 
body.” Actually, the resurrection of the 
flesh, to my knowledge, is a phrase that 
has nc.er been used in the English con¬ 
fession of the Creed. It has'always been 
cither “of the bodv” in the .Apostles’ 
Creed, or “the resurrection of th" d ad. 
in the Nircnc Creed. .As far as evidence 
goes, the idea cf the resurrection of the 
“flesh” fir.'t occurred in 1 Clem. 26:3, 
where In a qiit.' of feb 19 the derma 


(skin) is blandly changed to sane. 

Wc are correct then in saying that the 
resurrection on the last day is the resur¬ 
rection of the bodies of the dead, even 
as the resurrection of Jesus was the resur¬ 
rection of the dead body of Jesus. In 
other words, soma without sarx, zoc not 
bios, pneuma but not psyche arc involved. 

A great deal of trouble and error and 
unnecessary difficulty will be avoided by 
a correct teaching of the resurrection. It 
is really out of place and entirely outside 
of the competence of either a theologian 
or a scientist to speak about the chemical, 
atomic, geographical reconstitution of the 
flesh of the person who has died. If it 
is indeed to be that, sarcic and psychic, 
or even primarily that, then where docs 
the deathlessness of man in the rcsurrec- / 
tion come.’ No doubt wc will be recog¬ 
nizable, ,f that is of any value and com¬ 
fort. But the hope of the resurrection 
is that we will be ourselves in a new way, 
not in this vale of tears, but before the 
throne of God. r Will there be so.me 
ofinass^Mrecrinatlohmjhe^Jh^^ 

Uod, out ot the depths ot the sea, out o^ 
the innumerable graves, catacomDs, crypts7 
urns, an«J other ntaces ol aisr)«i»al/ U f 
00 not know , i Imuottant is this: Wc 
will be before the throne of God and of 
the I.aimb. 

'The resurrection is a great collective, 
creative event by the same Spirit who 
once hovered above the deep. Resuncc- 
tion is the continuation of the process of 
creation of a divinely ordered but then 
everlastingly rrcor.siitutcd humanity that, 
as far as wc now can tell, will take 
place.J No '.vay must be left open for 
the carnalir/ of a millcnialism at its gross¬ 
est and cheapest level. Further, very lit¬ 
tle can be s:-!d with precision about the 
nature of recurrccticr* bodies. People like 
to ask questions about this. Our means 
of learning, reason a.nd senses, or even 
imagina’^ici and some form of mystic 
contemplation, cannot produce even the 
shadow of the picture of what it shall 
hr like not to iv mortal. 
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Yet, there is enough said in the New 
Testament to enable us to say this, that 
we have here and now a po^ssion of 
life everlasting; the same life everlasting 
which will be ours in heaven. As both 
Cullmann and Kantonen point out, this 
can be said only in a proleptic sense, in 
hope. By faith and love we arc surely 
said to be united now with God our 
Father, our Savior, through the Spirit. 
This life, our avenue to eventual victory 
over the last foe, death, is in part the 
participation of that victory. Numerous 
outbursts of Paul about Christ living in 
Him, about our life being hidden with 
God, about rising from baptism to live 
the new life, are sufficiently clear indi¬ 
cations that the knowledge that heaven 
is our home, a knowledge held now, is 
true; and it helps us to fix our affections 
on things above. Dedicated as we are to 
serve here, we are nevertheless tending to 
a better place. We live in hope, as 
though we were there, and yet, knowing 
that we are here, we do our task aware 
that what has begun here will never end. 
This is the hope we should hold out to 
dying people, yes, to all people, so that 
when the moment comes, they know that 
death for the Christian is very much in 
the nature of an interlude, or even a pre¬ 
lude to a. life that will never have a 
postlude. 

The great scries of statements in the 
New Testament about the Body of Christ 
offer us still another magnificent concept: 
that the believer, the child of God. is 
incorporated in and with Jesus Christ, 
now and forever. 

CONCLUSION 

The current emphasis in theological 
and religious thinking and writuig on 
eschatology and particularly the resurrec¬ 
tion, both Jesus’ and ours, can do much 
to help us to a better understanding and 
a clearer faith on this most vital of all 
Biblical verities. The touchstone of Bib¬ 
lical belief as distinguished from both 
non-Biblical belief, and a belief that in 
the Christian community deflects the true 
accents of the Bible, is the faith in the 


resurrection. Oddly enough, even the 
Cross gets a certain vital interpretation 
by the so-called “modernist.” But he can 
never gulp hard enough to swallow the 
resurrection, without acknowledging the 
absolute uniqueness of the Savior, and, 
from this center, ranging out into a con¬ 
viction on all other Biblical truth. This 
is the ultimate watershed, in our day, be¬ 
tween error and truth, between heresy 
and Biblical teaching. For a good Chris- 
tology must ultimately rest on the Resur¬ 
rection. 

I 

Of what use, further, is a sqtetiqlogy. 
which does not take into serious accountc 
eschatology as including the resurrection P 
In the life of the Church the Risen 
Christ, bearing the wounds that came 
from the Cross, is decisive. Let us not 
be deceived. We can probably not pic¬ 
ture an empty grave in the way we can 
picture the crucifixion. But the EMPTY 
cross is the true indication that we be¬ 
lieve in a LIVING, RISEN Christ. We 
share the crucifix even with those who 
have limited or even little use for Christ. 
But the entire problem of intercession, of 
hope, of prayer, of missions, centers in 
and finds its reason and solution in the 
historically attested but only spiritually 
attainable and believable truth that Christ 
lives because He rose from the deal. 

As much, then, as we revere the Cross 
and its purpose, it is also true that the 
highest honor we can pay the Crucified 
One is to say “He lives!” The Living 
Christ is to us that one who on and in 
His Cross conquered just that force which 
brought death into our world and life, 
namely, sin. Cross and Tomb are inex¬ 
tricably bound up. The “Crucifixus” 
finds its glorious fulfilment in the 
“Resurrexit" and “Vivit!” Resurrection 
is really re-creation, the remaking of the 
creature, and its elevation from its fallen 
state to a state even higher than that of 
the man who had not yet fallen. “Cos¬ 
mic” is the only word that fully embraces 
all the meaning of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Although it took place at a certain 


“Kairos,” it changes the “chronos,’] the 
“time" that binds, hampers, and ages us, 
into eternity, where there is no change 
or aging any more. 


So we close with the Bible’s first words, 
“In the Beginning God,” and conjoin to 
them the Bible’s closing words: “Even so 
come Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


ONE WHO BELIEVES in th^^|ImmortgJjjtjl£jll6 
sou l” showsthCTcbjthathcjjj^^ As 
Justin says; "if you have fallen in with some who are 
called Christians . . . and who say that there is no 
resurrection of the dead, but that their souls, when 
they die, are taken to heaven; do not imagine that 
they are Christians.” 

—Anders Nygren 
AGAPE AND EROS 
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GOD CANNOT BE inferred in anything—in nature, 
say, as its author, or in history as its master, or in 
the subject as the seif that is thought in it. Something 
else is not “given” and God elicited from it; but God 
is the Being that is directly, most nearly, and lastin^y, 
over against us, that may properly only be addressed, 
not expressed. 

—Martin Buber, 
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The article, because of Ita abbres-lated 
form, did not fully express the author's 
concern for adequate emphasis on the 
correct teaching of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures reirardlna the Resurrection of the 
Body and the Immortailty of the Soul 
as opposed to philosophical aberrations. 
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arresting of the already ongoing process, un¬ 
der God, could change this course of events. 

Are your ready to lend a hand in such 
an evangelical undertaking? Or are you pos¬ 
sibly going to wait and stand by until you 
have to hear the cry: Too little and too late! 
when and if you finally should get ready to 
do something about it? 

Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the help of their synod! 

P.H.B. 


• Professor Thiele’s Denial of the 
Immortality of the Soul and His 
“Resurrection’’ Doctrine 

Among the most grievous errors to make 
their appearance within the Missouri Synod 
up to the present time arc errors contained 
in a recent paper by Prof. Gilbert Thiele of 
St. Louis on “The Resurrection of the Body 
and the Immortality of the Soul.” The paper 
clearly reflects Modernism and its processe.s 
of reasoning and of dealing with Scripture 
with respect to both of these doctrines. In 
this respect it rivals the essay by Conrad 
Coyncr which does not find the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Descent into Hell in Scripture, but 
derives it from heathen mythology. (Pastor 
Coyner’s essay received express faculty ap¬ 
proval at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and 
has subsequently been defended by our 
highest officialdom.) 

Professor Thiele received his doctor’s de¬ 
gree from the University of Basel in Switzer¬ 
land in 1954 and has since 1955 been on the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, where he 
teaches Historical Theology. The paper re¬ 
ferred to was prepared for the Pastoral Con¬ 
ference of the English District of the Luther¬ 
an Church—Missouri Synod, meeting at Con¬ 
cordia Teacher's College, River Forest, 111., 
and presented there on .June 13, 1957. It was 
later presented at the Pastoral C!onference of 
the northern and western section of the 
Michigan District, meeting at Camp Arcadia, 
on Sept. 13, 19.57. A summary of it appeared 
in the March, 1958, Seminarian. The same 
issue of the Seminarian published a Campus 
Opinion Poll of 148 students (a group from 
each class, taken during class time, with 
faculty permission). 33 of these students 
labeled as false the statement that “The im¬ 
mortality of the soul is a sound. Biblical doc¬ 
trine." 5 had no opinion; 110 still considered 
the statement true. On May 1, 1958, Prof. 
Tliiele’s paper was read at the meeting of the 
Presidium of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 


Synod and the Faculty Senate of Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis. The May, 1958, Semi¬ 
narian contained a “Special Notice” (p. 8) 
reading as follows: “1. The article in the 
Man;h, 1958. Seminarian ‘Easter Hope: The 
Resurrection of the Body or the Immortality 
of the Soul,’ should have been entitled ‘The 
Resurrection of the Body and the Immortality 
of the Soul.’ 2. The article, because of its 
abbreviated form, did not fully express the 
author's conceni for adequate emphasis on 
the correct teaching of the Sacred .Scriptures 
regarding the Resurrection of the Body and 
the Immortality of the Soul as opposed to 
philosophical aberrations. The author of the 
article aflinns his conviction that an existence 
survives temporal death, and th.at Christians 
at their departure arc immeiliately with 
Christ. The article is to be understood in this 
light.” Wliclhcr the article be entitled one 
or the other way as indicated above makes 
little if any difference. That the author ex¬ 
presses the conviction that “an existence sur¬ 
vives” temporal death (in the case of Chris¬ 
tians) — a statement which any Modernist 
would subscribe — no intelligent reader of 
the abbreviated article in the Seminarian 
could possibly have failed to understand. But 
neither could the fact that the author’s con¬ 
viction regarding the Immortality of the Soul 
and the Resurrection of the Body are not 
those of our historic Christian faith escape 
any i?itel]igent reader who is at all familiar 
with the language and the terminology with 
which the paper operates. The author’s “con¬ 
cern for adequate emphasis on the correct 
teaching of the Sacred Scriptures” is some¬ 
thing different from a concern for what Scrip¬ 
ture actually does teach with regard to these 
subjects. It in itself represents one of the 
many modernistic philosophical aberrations 
in this field, which of course necessarily dif¬ 
fers from others. That fact appears even 
more clearly and fully in the complete paper 
than it does in the abbreviated article; and 
in this respect the latter can therefore be 
.said to be at least somewhat inadequate for 
fullest critical examination, though not for 
the rejection that the paper demands. Copies 
of the paper are obtainable at the author’s 
address. 

Dr. Thiele’s basic assumption is to be 
found in the following statements (p. 13): 
“Man is a unit.” “You cannot slice him up 
I dichotomy | and have this part of him going 
there and another there.” “Regenerate or un¬ 
regenerate, he is one man and entire, with or 
without Christ. And so will his eternity be 
that of a man as a unit, no soul-immortality. 
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and flesh-mortality, or pneuma | spirit-soul | 
bliss and soma |body| oblivion.” All of this 
despite clear Biblical passages like Eccl. 12,7: 
‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was: and the spirit shall return |for judg¬ 
ment] to God who gave it.” 

On the basis of such denial of Biblical 
truth, Dr. Thiele says (p. 5) that a “perver¬ 
sion,” which he labels a tragedy, ^has be¬ 
come part of the sum and substance of much 
theology known to us. When we so speak: 
You have an immortal soul, for which Christ 
died, to save it, and when we die, our soul(s) 
go to God and to heaven. Is that not com¬ 
forting? — When we .so speak, we are speak¬ 
ing by adaptation the language of Plato, of 
Lessing, of the English and Continental En¬ 
lightenment thinkers, of Masonry, of the 
worst of all Early-Church heresies. Gnostic¬ 
ism, of Docetism, we are speaking with John 
Haynes Holmes (The Affirmation of Immor¬ 
tality, 1947).” 

Under "Death—the Old Testament View,” 
Dr. Thiele says: “The burden of texts coming 
into question here, and the almost common 
consent of Old Testament scholars today 
I which is pretty much equivalent to saying: 
of Modernism—PHBj, is that the immortality 
of the soul or person and the resurrection 
were, alike, not known or, at least, certainly 
not current or important. It was, after all, a 
time of provisional covenanting and not even 
of that measure of completion which the New 
Testament offers. At most, we can say that 
what there is in the Old Testament of a belief 
in personal survival is very un-Greek, and 
also very inarticulate.” {P.7.) 

Widening his assertion. Dr. Thiele says, 
under the heading “Death or Immortality: Is 
there a choice?” (p. lOf): “The Bible, in 
its length and breadth, knows of no di.sem- 
bodied condition in which man lives, tem¬ 
porarily, and certainly not permanently, 
knows, therefore, neither a temporary or 
permanent human immortality as such.” 

What of the cla.ssic passage in Job (19, 
26) concerning the resurrection? Dr. Thiele 
says: “The Job passage in all probability does 
not refer to resurrection or even to immor¬ 
tality, since he appeals to a vindicator other 
than God to protect him against God, and he 
is certain that such a vindicator will come, 
even though he is stripped, so that he stands 
in skinless flesh!” (P. 11.) Ps. 73, 23-26, the 
last part of which the author translates 
“Though my flesh and my heart should have 
been exhausted, rock of my heart, yet God 
is my portion forever,” receives .similar treat¬ 


ment. so that like the great Job passage, it 
no longer stands in the author’s way: The 
poet “looks for eventual change here, and 
not at some time after death.” (P. 11.) 

In concluding this part of his paper 
(Death), Dr. Thiele says (p. 12): “We can 
not find proof if the resurrection is not 
brought in that man lives at all after death, 
provisionally or eternally.” We must add, al¬ 
ready here, that Dr. Thiele’s peculiar view 
of “resurrection,” besides involving denial of 
immortality of the soul, leaves no room for 
the resurrection of the unjust, which is so 
clearly taught for instance in the words of 
our Lord, John .5, 29. 

But just what is Dr. Thiele’s view of a 
"resurrection” (limited to the just)? Suffice 
it to say that it is full of confusion, contra¬ 
diction, and oddities; and that it is centered 
in the peculiar statement that the new man 
(in this present life) becomes “n spiritual 
body.” 

We shall let Prof. Thiele speak for him¬ 
self, excerpting from liis paper its most im¬ 
portant passages towards setting forth his 
own peculiar view of a “resurrection.” 

“Man has a body, [Greek:], soma, which 
is afflicted by certain features of the sarx 
[the Greek word for flesh, having various 
meanings in Holy .Scripture, according to its 
context], is carnal, so to speak, but is in¬ 
habited in the new man by the pneuma ja 
Greek word, according to its context meaning 
spirit, among other things, and as such equi¬ 
valent also to the human soul, but not in Dr. 
Thiele’s usage). He becomes, in other words, 
a pneumatic person, a spiritual body [Note 
Dr. Thiele’s change from “person” to “body” ] 
that is the temple of the Pneuma Hagion ] the 
Holy Spirit]. As we shall see, the sarx is 
never to be resurrected, rather to be put off 
permanently, and so the nephesh has a simi¬ 
lar fate. [The Hebrew word nephesh means 
spirit or soul, through which the body lives; 
so, e.g., in the passage: “The Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” Gen. 2, 7. 
But Dr. Thiele says that this word should not 
be translated “soul” at all. “We would prob¬ 
ably translate it his personality. . . . never 
considered to be inherently permanent.” 
“The mortality of flesh and soul, or nephesh, 
which we should not translate soul at all, is 
clearly and unbrokenly carried through the 
entire Old Testament.” Etc.] Bios [Greek for 
“life;” in its Biblical usage, of life as it is 
lived here, whence our word “biography.” 
as over against the Greek word Zoe, which 
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in Bible usage refers to life in the nobler 
sense of the word, and thus to spiritual and 
eternal life] never returns. But by virtue of 
the Pneuma a new life, called Zoe, enters 
man, enters his soma, and behold he is a new 
man. lie is still ‘of the flesh,’ but even now 
he is in the process of putting that off, so that 
his soma, inhabited by the pneuma, has zoe. 
I Note this: the soma has z.oc; the body has 
life in the nobler, higher sense of the word!] 
In either case, the sarcic man with a psyche 
(Greek: soul] and a bios, or the somatic man 
with the pneuma and a zoe is—one. You can 
not dichotomize, trichotomize | divide into two 
parts, or three parts], or atomize. Hebrew or 
New Testament, Old Testament or Christian, 
man is a unit. The reflection of the 'Frinity 
may well reside in his being made male and 
female, a matter entirely separate from our 
present discussion, but his unicity is a re¬ 
flection, if you will, of the unicity of God. 
You cannot slice him up and have this part 
of him going there and another there and 
perhaps a third or fourth going there. Re¬ 
generate or unregenerate, he is man one and 
entire, with or without Christ And so will 
his eternity be that of man as a unit, no soul- 
immortality, and flesh-mortality, or pneuma 
bliss and soma oblivion.” (P. 12-13.) 

Concerning the Resurrection of Christ, 
Dr. Thiele says (p. 18): “It is clear that this 
was not the resurrection of ‘the flesh,’ but of 
the body. If it were, indeed, the flesh, exactly 
and only as it had '.ied, it would not only 
have the wounds, the features of the dead 
Christ, brought to life,.but would be subject 
to another death, as were Jairus’ daughter 
and Lazarus, and the anonymous Nainite. Be¬ 
sides, the limitations particularly of space 
would still be operative also for Him.” Note 
that Dr. Thiele here leaves out of account the 
glorification of Christ, which the dead bodies 
of individuals restored to earthy life by Christ 
had not yet experienced. 

Referring to the demythologization tech¬ 
nique identified with the theology of Rudolph 
Bultmann as “the most famous denial in the 
last twenty years” (it should really be re¬ 
garded as infamous). Dr. Thiele says (p. 24): 
“Unfortunately there is just enough truth in 
what he has been saying since 1941 to make 
us listen. For Bultmann denies, as he should, 
immortality of a partial human being, viz., 
the soul without anything else.” 

Under the Resurrection on the ‘Last Day’ 
Dr. Thiele says (p. 25): “Man is given a new 
life in the body, that will never cease. He is, 
if you will, immortal from then on, totally 


immortal. But since he has obviously been 
mortal before that, we had better avoid Ihe 
absolutism of the syllable ‘im’ and simply say 
that the mortal man that has died is raised to 
the new life and a deathless existence from 
then on.” “We are correct, then, in saying 
that the resurrection on the last day is the 
resurrection of the bodies of the dead, even 
as the Resurrection of Jesus was the resur¬ 
rection of the dead body of Jesus. In other 
words, soma without sarx, not bios but zoe. 
pneuma but not psyche are involved.” (P.27). 
“When the sarcic element is brought in, or 
even when the somatic element is over- 
stressed, the way is too easily opened for the 
carnality of millennialism at its grossest and 
cheapest level.” (P. 28.) 

Suffice it to say that, aside from other 
considerations. Dr. Thiele seems to hold the 
Neo-Lutheran view (which is to say the view 
of Lutheran Modernists) that the germ of r. 
resurrection “body” is created in believers 
here and now, which can in some sense be 
said to be “raised up.” What he teaches is 
in any case not historic Christian faith. “Will 
there be some sort of mass peregrination to 
the throne of God,” he asks, “out of the 
depths of the sea, out of the innumerable 
graves, catacombs, crypts, urns, and other 
places of disposal?” His answer: “Is not this 
too fanciful to bother us, really?” (P. 28.) 

Our Lord has said (John 5, 28-29): “The 
hour is coming in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear His Voice, and shall come 
forth.” And when the Apostle says of the 
body of the blessed dead “It is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body” (I Cor. 
15. 44), he does not say that the bles.sed are 
to be spirits (pneuma) according to their 
body. The resurrection body will be spiritual 
as to its quality, not as to its substance, ac¬ 
cording to which it will still be a body, the 
identical body which it was here, but glori¬ 
fied. Christ “shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto His glorious 
body, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things unto Him¬ 
self.” (Phil. 3, 21.) “This corruptible must 
put on incorruption,” I Cor. 15, 53. 

We still believe what Job proclaimed a.s 
his great hope and what Christendom sounds 
forth as the sublime theme of its most mag¬ 
nificent Easter hymns: “I know that my Re¬ 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God; whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another.” (Job 19, 25-27.) 
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"Has Man a Soul,** 

Henry Haraann 

1(H The Austhajlasian Tkbolocicai, Review Decembei, 1958 

Lutheran ^blishing House. 7C Pirie St. 

The Confesswtud Lutheran of Septeniber, 19587 contains an 
article dealing with an essay read by ^^^GJbertTQiiele, of Concor¬ 
dia Seminar)^ Sl Louis, before a pastoral conference (or confer¬ 
ences). Dr. Thiele’s paper discusses the same subject that is treated 
^ Dr. Rex. TTie similarity of thought is most striking. It is abun- 
dandy clear that the y derix^ed their theology• from ^mirrp ol.. 

.sources. According to the journal raenuoned, Ur. Ihiele declared 

B You cannot dichotomize, trichotomize, ot atomize. Hebrew or New 
Testament, Old Testament or Christian, man is a unit . . . You 
cannot slice him up and have this part of him gang there and an¬ 
other there and perhaps a third or fourth going there. 

Let it be said in passing that confident assertion is not proof, and 
that one’s case is not bolstered up by offhand and somewhat con¬ 
temptuous references to the posidon of another. As to the matter it¬ 
self, Dr. TTiiele quite obviously touches hands with Dr. Rex, if 
indeed he is not more nlainspokeiL. He disavows both dichotomy 
(the tenet tITat man consists of body and soul) and trichotomy (the 
tenet that man consists of body, soul, and spirit). Since man is not 
to be "dichotomized”, and since man self-evidently has a body— 
should, we say, Is a body?—the soul is ruled out. Strictly speaking, 
there is no soiil. Man has no soul. What is called "soul” or “mind" 
is but the working of the brain and the nervous system: thinkijifc 
feeling, willing, consciousness, memory, etc. etc. etc. If "I" think, 
desire, feel, remember, that which reallydoes the trick are the higher 
centres of nervous system and brain. This is philosophical or onto¬ 
logical materialism.: in the final analysis only matter—only the "body 
-^'xTsts. That was the teaching of the Sadducees of old, who denied 
not only the resurrection, but also the existence of angels and of 
spirit (Acts 23: 8). About the best that Dr. Thiele can do is to fall 
' back upon Spinoza: Man is both res extensa and res cogiwtns; the 
j mind is the thinking body; the body, the extended and visible mind. 

But do not both Dr. Thiele and Dr. Rex teach, the resurrection 
of the dead? Yec —in a way . But the sutements of the former seem 
to rule out the resurrection of the unjust and reprobate; and he asks, 

( with scarcely concealed levity; “Will there be some sort of mass pere¬ 
grination to the throne of out of the depths of the sea, out of 
the innumerable graves, catacombs, crypts, urns, and other jJaces of 
disposal? Is not this tOo fanciful to bmher us, really?" (l.c.,j^ 92). 
"ITiere are other extraordinary features perceptible in Dr. Thiele’s 
opinions about the resurrection. However, an examination of these 
•^ews lies beyond the immediate purpose rf this paper. Besides, our 
;^urcc reproduces Dr. Thiele’s essay only in fragmentary form. 

StranMly similar are the views propounded ^ Dr. Rex. He, too, 
*seems to limit the resurrection to "the man in Christ.’’ His general 
approach to the question may be gauged from the following: 
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The belief in the resurrection of the body commiu us to the idea 
that this will take place “at the end” ot on *'the Last I^y , and 
it further implies an "intermediate sute" which the dead owpy 
until the rorousia. CXillmann is prepared to accent both mroUanes ■ 
. . . and yet, as he himself informs us, a great number of his reates 
have been dissatisfied with his conclusions. Why? Because they 
found it hard to accept the notion of an interim state. And we 
mi^t add, the notion of a ‘Tast day*’ in time on which our Lora 
win return to judge the living and the dead has become efluaUy 


I feel it is. at this point that we must $« in, if we can no longer 
honestly accent the belief in the resurrection of the body in a literal 
slKse and if. inhe iiBll limP, Wt JtP HOI UlisEetl with a demythi^ 
logized version of that belief which rirtually amounts to an anni** 
hiladon of the belief in a hereafter altogether Cp* 77), 

What is gained by the exegetical result for out attempt to state the 
biblical hope in the hereafter in such a manner that it can honewy 
be accepted by modem man? Rrst, it removes the awkward notmn. 
-of an interim state; secondly, it_enablgs us to dispense with the idea. 
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In order to come to some sort of realization of what the hereafter 
may hold for him. Dr. Rex has found nothing so helpful, he tells us, 
7as— Sartre, the French exponent of existential philosophy, in his 
“analysis ol' the human situation’’: 

Fastening on the observation that man is a "consciousness", he 
comes to the conclusion that in the human situation the law of 
identity does not apply. In this rcsp«t, the human Wng is radi- 
cfllly oiflFcrcnt from the world of objects. 1 am not identical with 
myself in the same way in which a tree is a tree, or a cat a cat. 
There runs a fissure right throu^ my being which keeps me for 
ever from myself ... To use Sartre’s existenrial jargon: 
reality is a perpetual surpassing toward a coincidence with itself 
which is never given." In other words, throughout our whole life we 
are charing after our self without mrer getnng hold of it . . .1 
think this straining after the sensation of identity is quite funda¬ 
mental in man, but it is denied us here. Could it be that one pur¬ 
pose of the life hereafter were to take us to t^t experienw of ideii- 
tity? . . . God knows us now, and out identity is established in his 
knowledge of us; on the other side of death we too shall come m 
know out identity, for when sve shall know him as he is we shall 
also know ourselves as we are, that is, as we are by the grace of 
God,' redeemed in his love Cp. 80 f.). 

Our readers need not be told that the author is groping amidst 
philosophico-religious sMculations that are leading him away from 
• true Christian faith and from genuine Christian hape. 

Ortain matters in this section may seem to be not strictly ger¬ 
mane to the subject. They have been included to show t hat not ^1 
who indignantly r epudiate the teaching of the immortelity ot the 
<A..l ac iTrfvlf nhilf^nhv"' Or '’Flatonism’’ are actuated b y pious zeal 
and the desire to vindicate the full and pure biblical trutn. ^ 
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JOHN H. LUOLUM, JIL, Pli.D^ Mlniitar 
420 Vall«y Yjaw Road 
Englawood, New Janey 
LO 9-5020, Panonaqa 
LO t-97ll. Study 


March 21, 1961. 


Dear Siri- 

When you asked me (in your letter of February 2) 
for a "brief critique" of "A Statement on the Form and Function of 
the Holy Scriptures", I dashed off a reply to you. Then, when you 
told me that you intended to reproduce and distribute it, I wanted 
to amplify parts of it and go over it carefully. Nothing essential 
has been changed. Here it is. 

Because of its nature, "A Statmont on the Form and 
Function of the Holy Scriptures" ought to be studied by means of a 
series of questions. That is to say, you ought to formulate a set 
of questions based upon and embodying competent knowledge of what is 
currently going on in the scholarly world. I know that this may appear 
to be a disadvantage in some respects. It is an unavoidable one, 
however, for the "Statement" consists of a series of general pro¬ 
positions or directions. Proponents of very different, and even of 
diametrically opposed positions might well claim that the "Staten«nt's" 
formulations cover and sanction their views. So that, even if wo 
might prefer to find that every proposition or direction was clear 
and unequivocal and capable of being taken up and discussed at once, 
it is necessary in the present case to ask first what each proposition 
means or may mean . Nevertheless, this exigency re ally gives a great 
advantage to anyone. For being forced to ask questions gives him the 
initiative. He is free to frame question after question by means of 
which the issues may be defined and isolated. Every question can be 
of such a nature that, in asking it, you are assuming nothing. You 
are only asking for information. Moreover, you can ask the question 
in such a way that whoever wishes to do so may deny that any such 
thing, or any such possibility, as you ask about lies hidden in the 
form of words the "Statement" has employed. That is, any faculty 
member can say; "No!" or, "No, sir!" or, "Not at all!" Ceuld anything 
be easier for anyone to do than this would be? 

Now obviously, we are not yet living on the moon, but 
are still on earth. Therefore, the "Statement" must bear some relation 
to events upon this planet. So that, even if we could only guess at 
what ideas were in the writers' heads and were at issue in the conflict 
which gave rise to the "Statement", we could hardly fail to hit the mark 
by trying out various questions based on what every one knows is going 
on in the theological world. You, indeed, have amassed materials which. 
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that I say only the least, would permit anyone to guess very in¬ 
telligently. But in any case the number of possible guesses is 
relatively limited by the concrete historical setting in which we 
live. Thus, one guess or another can scarcely fail to be correct. 

My personal way of developing a critique will be .to 
use as a clue parts of a evaluation of the ''Statement*' contained in 
an editorial appearing in the American Lutheran (December, I960, Vol. 
xliii. No. 12). There one finds this interesting statement: 

"Second, we like the contemporaneity of the statement. It is 
obviously written by men who live and work in the second half 
of the twentieth century and who are keenly aware of the 
modern antitheses to the Church's ancient faith in the Holy 
Scriptures as the revelation of God... The problems that this 
statement confronts are those posed by biblical research and 
theological reflection in this present year of Our Lord - the 
era which faces the consequences of the revival of Biblical 
theology ...the new phases of historical criticism, the new 
directions of Foringeschichte and of textual study.,, the new 
preoccupation with the problems of hermeneutics, the concern 
about the doctrine of the Church and thJe question of authority. 

We find this awareness of the contemporary situation notably 
in the third section of the statement, on the interpretation 
of the Sacred Scriptures, with its stress on the action of 
the Holy Spirit imparting revelation through human beings 
speaking in the terms and forms of their historical environ¬ 
ment, and the necessity that is laid on the interpreter 
of using the histcrical, human and formal aspects of the 
Sacred Scriptures as the vehicle of revelation..." 

What the editorial tells us is amazing.' For it claims 
that the "Statement" does all these things that it enumerates. But 
yet, the "Statement" never mentions Barth, or Brunner, or Bultmann. 

It never mentions the new views of "revelation" which dispense with 
any set of inspired documents in the Bible. Nor does it nention the 
widely current view that the various New Testament documents really 
present divergent types of teaching, which are held to be in part full 
of contradictions, (This is what a scholar would understand to be 
meant by the expression "the consequences of the revival of Biblical 
theology".) Nor does the "Statement" mention the effort that is being 
made (in hermeneutics) to reinteroret the Now Testament in terms of 
the world-view of the early Christian period, or rather, of what is 
assumed to be such, namely, "Gnosticism", as Bultmann terms it. And 
moreover, the modern need to re-define the doctrine of the Church, a 
need which arises because it is denied th.at any satisfactory authority 
inheres in Holy Writ when it is no longer considered to have come from 
Moses and the prophets and from Christ and the apostles, is not mentioned 
in the "Statement", And so forth. VJith no mention of any of these things, 
one asks, can it really be that the "Statement" bears relation to all of 
them, or even to some of them? If so, how? Or again, when we note that 
the editorial asserts that the third division of the "Statement" (the 
Interpretation of the Scriptures) reflects awareness of new conceptions 
of revelation, we would suppose such views were meant as those of 
Brunner, Barth, Temple, and Bultmann. We would also suppose that the 
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editorial meant to claim that the "Statement" shows awareness of the 
issues raised in the very prolonged discussion on demj/thologizing the 
New Testament. In view of all of this we are led to ask: How can 
anything such as the Airerican Lutheran asserts be made out? And this 
question, most naturally, impels us to go back and to re-examine with 
great care every feature of the "Statement and every turn of expression 
in it. This has to be dons, in order to see whether or not it reveals 
affinities to the phenomena in our situation in today's theological 
world. The American Lutheran says that it does reveal such affinities, 

A casual reader would probably never has thought so. 

But first, before we turn to examine the "Statement", 
let me stop right here, in order to explain one thing, namely, what 
any competent scholar would understand to be r-ie ant by the expression 
"the consequences-of. the revival of Biblical theolog}'". By "Biblical 
theology" s one thing very different is meant than an ordinary reader 
would guess. For it does not mean theology that is based on the Bible 
or that uses Biblical concepts, or that aims to improve our beliefs by 
making them conform more closely to Biblical statements, but rather 
the opposite. "Biblical theology" is a misleading name for a certain 
brand of historical study , which usually takes each document”separately 
and places it in an "historical" setting. (The "historical" setting 
is often a quite imaginary one.) Then, everything in the document 
is interpreted in terms of the supposed "historical" setting. This 
movement ("Biblical theology") began with Hegelians, that is, with 
men who denied j|^ prirc iple that there is any single unified and 
harmonious teaching in the Bible, and affirmed that the Bible gives 
statements (theses), contradictions (anti-theses), and adjustments 
or compromises between them (syntheses), "Biblical theology", we may 
even say, positively seeks to set forth different teachings in different 
parts of Scripture as contrasts, and inconsistencies, and contradictions. 

Its "revival" means that this particular method of study has been re¬ 
vived, that men are claiming to find divergent types of teaching in the 
New Testament documents, and that claim is made that such divergent 
types are in part full of contradictions. This brief explanation has 
been inserted because many fine Christians (including Ministers who 
ought to know better) rejoice when the:/ hear that there is a revival 
of "Biblical theology. If these same rejoicers only knew what "Biblical 
theology" really is, they would mourn. And moreover, there are certain 
(rascally) fellows, a kiiKl of Protestant Jesuits, who know that people 
will cheer them when they praise "Biblical theology". But they also know 
that the same people will flee from then once they spy the shape of the 
wolf within the fine sheep's clothing. 

In the "Statement", the first part (I. 1.) looks good, 
sounds well, and is to all appearances a fine beginning. That is, it is 
a good beginning provided only that what follows does not open up ways 
to explain it away or change its natural force, as can easily enough be 
done, of course, by introducing low views as to what "divine inspiration" 
means, or low views as to what a "miraculous act" of God is. 

Looking next at I, 2., its first sentence states: "The 
authors of the Scriptures are witnesses and vessels of God's revelation". 

As to this assertion, the proper question to ask is: "What authors are meant?" 



This question Is necessary because we are all aware that today almost no 
scholar of repute believes that (except Deuteronomy 3U) Moses pro¬ 
duced the Pentateuch j or that Matthew wrote ^^atthew J or that John 
wrote John j and so on. Indeed, practically everything that Jesus 
and Paul and the churches believed about the genuineness and the author¬ 
ship of the Old Testament books is denied, and also what the churches 
believed about the genuineness and authorship of the New Testament books. 
This, which is notoriously the case, being so, the most relevant, most 
proper, and most necessary question to ask is» 

1. Did the writers of the "Statement" intend it to mean that 
Professors and Ministers are free to believe that Matthew 
was not a genuine and authentic work of the known apostie 
Matthew, or that John was not (except XXi, 2h ^25) the 
genuine and authentic work of the known Apostle John, etc .? 

2. Did those who wrote the "Statement" in+end it to permit 
Professors and Ministers to believe that unknown literary 
men in the periods of the Assyrian and Babylonian capti- 
•'’•Ities produced numerous small literary units, wove them 
into four or more documents, and combined them to form 
the Pentateuch 1,000 years after Moses was dead? 

These questions are only meant to be sample*'. In asking this type of 
questions you are assuming nothing. You are simply asking if what the 
American Lutheran seems to assume is true. You are making it easy for 
the signers, who only need to say "NoJ" (a single word), or, "No, sirj" 

(two short words), or, "Not for a moment.'", in order to clear themselves. 

And indeed, if they had had no such intention, they would probably be as 
delighted to say so, as you would be to hear so. But on the other hand, 
if they refuse to say so, the refusal is very significant. For the real 
question is whether a Professor or Minister can legitimately advocate 
belief in any or all of dozens of critical rejections of tlie authenticity 
and genuineness of Biblical documents. Refusal to deny such an inten¬ 
tion as the question mentions puts the refuser on the spot. This is 
where he should be. Remember Duke George's words] Will he then allow 
anything to pass muster? Or will he drav; the line somewhere? If so, 
where? This is not an embarrassing question. A public teacher owes the 
world unequivocal statements on these basic matters. Moreover, I would 
not worry about pushing a conservative professor into the opposite 
camp by posirig such questions. He is, if he accepts the destructive re¬ 
sults of much modern criticism, already in the opposite camp without 
knowing it. Logic and the force of events will sooner or later carry 
him over into that camo, even if you do not confront him with such questions. 
Indeed, questions of this sort, definite, based on knowledge of what 
critical scholars are saying, ought to be asked in reference to every 
New Testament document, including Hebrews . (If you want to know hew 
to handle Hebrews , ask me for a suggestion). But in asking such questions, 
do not claim that David wrote all of Psalms, or that Moses wrote 
Deuteronomy 3U, which the Jews say he did not. As to Genesis , allow 
two possibilitiesJ 1) either that much was revealed to Moses? or 2) 
that it came to him in writing and was transmitted with his prophetic 
imprimatur , etc . I mention these things because the opponents habitually 
seize on every little thing. Use enough words to be accurate, and thus 
avoid giving them anything to jump on. 
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Continuing then, to look at the same first sentence, the thought 
will at once spring to the mind of a scholar that "revelation" can 
be understood today in two leading senses. In the older sense 
"revelation" meant that which was given by Ood to a few chosen vessels 
such as Moses and the known prophets in Israel, and such as Christ and 
the apostles (known men all). Opposed to the older sense is a newer one, 
in which "revelation" can be understood to mean anything but what God 
showed and told Moses and Christ, the known prophets and apostles, and 
they wrote down in our Biblical documents. For example, a standard view 
of "revelation" today holds that "revelation" is always some tiling that 
cannot be put into any simple sentence or statement using a form of human 
words. So that, even assuming that we have the actual words Jesus spoke 
such words could not be called real revelation, but only in a figurative 
sense can those words bo called "revelation", that is, in the sense that 
they only "point to" something. What may that be? you will ask, "Some¬ 
thing" - that's all - "something" which is "behind" themselves, or 
which is "outside of" themselves, which would be the real revelation, 
if we could tell what it is. But we never can. And thus, if new views 
of "revelation" can dispense with the actual words of Jesus, naturally, 
they can also dispense with any words of Moses or the known prophets of 
Israel or the known Apostles. They can dispense with a set of inspired 
Biblical documents, I mean, in the old sense in which the churches for 18 
centuries considered them inspired. Unknown and unknowable literary men 
using the language of their environment, embodying in their writings all 
the mistaken views of their times, and in response to hitherto unheard 
of environmental factors concocted our Biblical documents and the 
literary fragments combined therin. These literary men, even though 
they are unknown and unknowable, are called "Inspired", and "chosen vessels". 
The hardihood of men who can bring themselves to put such things down in 
words on paper is a norstery, Neverthless, they, scholarly men, are doing 
so. They use "revelation" to mean what any minister gives out when he 
preaches a sermon. Imagine itj Have you ever heard any sermons like some 
I have heard? They resolve the witness of the Biblical documents into 
types of contrasted and even contradictory teachings. These are "revelations" 
also, but only in the figurative sense. And what they call the real 
"revelation" is "Something" that "happens" when in faith a man acknowledges 
Jesus as Lord. One scholar says that the consummation is "revelation". 

That is, what remains unrevealed until the end is to be called, he tells 
us, "revelation". In view, therefore, of such interesting new uses of 
nomenclature, and of such numerous new definitions of "revelation", it 
is fully as proper as it is necessary to ask some question such as; 

Did the writers of the "Statement" intend it to mean that 
Ministers and Professors are permitted to hold the new con¬ 
ceptions of "revelations", uch as, for example, those 
developed in the works of E. Brunner, in place of the older 
view which holds that we posses revelation in propositions, 
in statements, in human words, but which God gave, as such, 
as formulated, to the recipients? 

You will recall that the editorial had said, I quotes 
"It (the "Statement") is obviously written by men,,,who are keenly aware 
of the modern antitheses to the Church's ancient faith in the Holy Scriptures 
as the revelation of God.This contention makes it necessary to spell 
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out what those "modern antitheses" or contradictions "t« the Church's an¬ 
cient faith in the Holy Scriptxires as the revelation of God" are. Then 
you have to asks Does the faculty's "Statement" require us to re;3ect 
them, or does it permit us to accept them as valid? I may point out to 
you for emphasis, though Buroly you already knew it, that here is a dif¬ 
ference so basic that no house divided against itself on this issue can 
possibly stand. For one group would believe that ^ principle God never 
spoke in human words to men. That , they would maintain that no state¬ 
ment, not oven two simple words, ns*th Kb (thou shalt not killi), was evor 
by God enunciated in a voice other than a purely human one. The other 
group would believe ^ principle that God has so spoken, and that other 
utterances are fully equivalent to those which He so spoke on Mt. Sinai, 
that is, when out of accommodation and compliance (see Deuteronony 18{15-19) 
Re spoke to the people through Moses, through known prophets, through, 
known apestles, and also, in a different way, threugh His Son. It is 
impossible to adjust these twe views into harmonious co-exlstence. And 
therefore it is the part of wisdom to draw a line capable of separating 
into two opposite camps those who differ so basically. In this application 
the saying is true and worthy of all acceptations "For there must sdso 
be heresies among you, that they that are approved may be made manifest 
among you". (1C 11;19) Make your questions hold the liiae on this issue: 

Was the "Statement" intended to sanction the denial of propositional rev¬ 
elation? For the denial of the existence of propositional revelation 
avowedly denies also both the validity of the foundation of all historic 
churches (Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox, as well as Protestant), 
and the validity of the entire corpus of Christian creeds, confessions, 
and theological writings, which are all based on the eld view of 
revelation. 

Come on, now, and lock at the next sentence in I. 2., which 
reauls: "Chosen and inspired by the Spirit of Gcd and His instruments, 
they record what God said and did in and through the historical events 
as they present them". The practice is coimnen today, once propositional 
revelation is rejected as an Impossibility, to claim that "revelation'' 
takes place only in events . It is to be noticed carefully that it scys 
in the "Statement": through the historical events they present 

them". For it is usually held that the historical events as they actually 
happened are not known, and cannot be knovnn, account of thorn may bo 
purely /lythical, or highly warped and distorted as presentation of the 
actual occurrences, the factual realities. So that it can be claimed and 
is claimed that even if the events did not happen, or even if the presen¬ 
tation in Biblical documents is untrue to the facts, neverthless, in that 
presentation of the events wo posses a "revelation" of God, And thus, as 
to the part of the "Statement" quoted at the head of this paragraph, you 
should ask questions about who were the men whe were "chosen and inspired 
by the Spirit «f God as His instruments", as suggested above on pages 6-8 
of this letter. You should also ask about "the historical ovents" inentioned, 
whether they need to be actual events er purely fictitious; whether, further 
if actual events, they need to be presented in a way that is true to the fac 
or not; and lastly, whether we may or may not claim that the "historical 
events" presented are known, that is, whother they give us genuine historical 
knowlodgo, or not. Do not, I pray you, despise these questions as un¬ 
important, They are necessary if you are to ascertain whether "the 
historical events" mentioned in the "Statement are life and blood 
realities or only more shadows from which not merely life and blsod, but 
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all substaac* has bean rama^ad. Moraa7er, still another question 
needs to be asked before we leave off considering the sane part 
of the "Statement". For the "Statement" does not speak in any single 
or unrestricted way about "what Gad said and did". It speaks rather 
of "what God said and did in and through the historical events as they 
present them ", (iitqjhaais m^e). Kow wnat a man "says" in doing an action 
or through doing Itj is a very different thing from what he gives forth 
in vocalized comments while doing something. In the one case the use of 
the word is figurative« and "said" or "says" should be in quotation marks. 
In the ether case the words are used literally, not figuratively. The 
same holds when we sMak of God*s words. We can say that He "spoke" 

(i. , figuratively) dr that He spoke (that is, literally). So that 

the appropriate qiiestlon to ask the Sphinx would ap^ar to be; 

Was it of set purpose, either in order to exclude as in¬ 
valid the old view that there is a propositional revela¬ 
tion giving literal words of God, or in order to intro¬ 
duce the newer idea that "revelation" is only something 
that man can guess at, or deduce from, or read out of 
events, and them alone, that the writers of the "State- 
ment" have selected this particular form of words, namely, 

"What God said and did in and through the historical 
events.,."? 

Was it intended te exclude belief in revelation, when 
revelation is understood to mean commands er information 
^ given straight fron the mouth of God in a form of direct¬ 
ly uttered words, namely, the kind of language man empl(^ 
and men understand? 

In the big world probably all competent scholars would assume, until 
directly assured to the contrau^r by the writers of the "Statement", 
that the very t\im of the words and expressions was intended to lead one 
to think that the old view of revelation was hurled away, and one or 
another of the widely advertised newer views put into its place. 

There are only two other things I shall pause to comment 
on in I, 2, The first is the resurrection. Ip view of new interpret¬ 
ations current in the scholarly world it would seem wise to raise the 
question whether Ministers and Professors are now free te accept the view . 
that Jesus* resurrection was a supra-histerical event, that is, that it 
is no longer necessary to hold that Jesus Christ t^peared to witnesses 
after His death in such a way that they could see Him with their eyes, 
hear Him with their ears, handle Him with their hands, and behold Him 
eating in their presence. A question of this nature is the best means 
I knew for establishing a line of separation which will show who believes 
in a real ressurectlon and who only in a nythical one. It separates those 
who believe the jostles from those who do not believe them. 

The other thing I would comment on is an odd expression: 
"Those human inspired words..." Close to hand lay the obvious possibility 
of sayingi "Those divinely inspired human words..." Or, one could oiqploy 
such an expression as: "These humanly inspired words..." The expression 
may have a strange sound, but its msaning would be clear. Or, one could 
say, "Those inspired human words,..", which would be clear also. But to 
say: "Those human inspired words..." in this context certainly looks 
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as if a substitute Is here created for the vell-kBOfwn "Theo-pneustol" 
that Isy Qed-lnsplred. 

Before going on I nay state that In my judgment net 
only may the American ^theran be coirect, but the positive suspicion 
that'It was h £nt-.- -t-g confirmed by the choice of words, the 

rapbasls en event-revelatlenj and other features In this first part 
ef the "Statement”. It seems perfectly clear to ms that dlsdplos of ... 
Barth 4 Brunner, and even of Bultoann could make a plausible case for 
claiming that the ”Stat«ment” sanctions their positions. 

Next we come to I. 3., where we readt "The Scriptures 
express what God wants them to say and accomplish tdiat God wants them 
to do. In this sense and In the fulfillment of this function they are 
Inerrant, Infallible, and wholly reliable". Now, what about this? I 
would begin by acknowledging that the words "inerrant", "infallible" 
etc l. should always be used with some carefully expressed qualification, 
namely, one which restticts within very narrow limits (errors of copyists, 
textual variants, and so on) what may be said by way of exception. This 
Is a delicate and difficult jeb, but It is. one which In honesty ought to 
be attempted, and when it Is attemped It will take away all the thunder 
of men who object to the words when they are used unqualifiedly of every¬ 
thing In the Bible. But then I would go on to point out that this sentence 
in I, 3«j actually redefines the concepts, so that "inerrant, infallible, 
and wholly reliable" Is changed Into an expression which merely means 
"sufficiently effectual". Moreover, the standard by vdiich they are to 
bo deemed "sufficiently effectual" is wholly subjective, that Is, anyone 
ein make up any idea of his own as a standard for determining whether 
the Scriptures do or do not accomplish what God wants. The American 
Lu'tfieran greatly errs when It states* "The familiar terms 'Inerrant* 
and ' Infallible' occur, as we suppose they Inevitably had to. But this 
time we are not referred to a source of our cwn devising to discover 
what these terras mean". The exact opposite of this statement Is the 
truth. For I do not know the half of what God wants the Scriptures to 
say or to accomplish. And no man does. This is no definite standard 
at all. It really is a vague form of words which invites every man to 
make some estimate or calculation as to the purposes or intentions of 
God, Then, if he thinks that God would only want the Script\iros te point 
to "something" or "some ene" outside themselves, or only te convey an 
impression that God is a Saviour or the He Is a Judge, In some sense or 
other, he could say that the Scriptures do what God wants them to do. 

Lot me take an extreme case which Is really maintained by some. It Is 
perfectly possible to believe that God would use a falsehood or a lie, 
in order to teach the truth. Now In such a case wo would bo found, 
strangely enough, affirming that a Ho was "inerrant, infalHblo, and 
wholly reliable". For it accomplishes what God wants. S© that, you 
see I am sure,It would be perfectly possible to believe that all the 
historical portions of the Bible were false, while yet claiming that the 
stories Inculcate moralor theological lessons, thus accon^)llshlng what 
God wants them to. Therefore, though they may all be known to be false, 
they are nevertheless "inerrant, infallible, and wholly roHable" in this 
sense and in the fulfillment of this function. Let's face it. The 
standard is no standard. It couid only bo a standard if wo wore inside 
the mind of God, The American Lutheran has overlooked the fact that 
neither it nor we are inside that minci. Instead of giving us a standard 
not of our own devising, it throws us on standards of our own devising. 












But th« w«rst faaturc cf this part of tht "Statomant" ia tho uttor 
porverslen of tho moanlngs of words. Only an unlottorod porson or 
•no who wlohod to docoiro would use "inarraj^fj or "InfalUbla” j or 
^wholly roUablo" t« aoan "sufflclontly offactual" ^ as thoso words 
aro used In tho "Statonont". 

Going further In I. 3.^ wo roadi "Tholr truthfulnoso, 
tholr Infallibility as tho only rule of faith and practlco, and tholr 
reliability aro Incontrovertible." This can bo understood In two ways. 
"Tholr truthfulnoss" may be understood olther In an unrestricted sonso« 
or In a rostrlctod onoj which Is defined by tho phraso In apposition, 
tIz., "tholr Infallibility as the only rule of faith and praotlco". 

Tho dlfferonco Is thlsi Tho iwstrlctod sense would limit truthfulnoss 
to tho dopartmsnts of faith rad morals, allowing us to doom othor as¬ 
pects of the sams statononts of Scripture not affecting faith and morals 
as quite untrue with fall sanction of the "Statement". Such portions 
of the Bible as did net deal with faith and morals could bo true, of 
course, but they could also bo Tintruo, or of xiadetomlned state, and 
could be held to be untrue or of undetermined state with tho "State- 
aent's" sanction. I do know from oxperionco that sono of our good 
brothors avail themselTes of this distinction. That Is, they aro wllllag 
to concede that Scripture Is infaUlblo f^r faith and practice, and 
contend that this concession entitles them to bo oallod orthodox, 

•Ton though they do not bollovo that Scripture is oven substantially 
trustworthy, but rather that its history la often tho rerorso of 
tho historical reality. ^Is dodge, or one like It, would find a 
natural hldomway In the fenn of words wo are considering. In tho 
next sontonco "truthfulnoss” Is again defined by tbo same phraso In 
^position. In tho following sentence tho siun thing Is repeated 
•'third tlM. It certainly appears as if tho Intent of tho writers 
was to make sure that "truthfulnoss" was to bo understood to Man 
nothing olso and nothing more than what the express definition throe 
tines placed In apposition to it made explicit. Tho proper qnostlon 
thoroforo iai Did tho writers Intend to curtail so oororoly tho lsq;>ort 
and coTorago of tho word "truthfulness" In tho above-do scribed mannor, 
when It Is applied to Holy Writ? _ 

As to II. 1., I receive sm Impression lhat two things 
are put pretty much on a par, namely, 1) God Himself speaking In the 
Inspired words of tho Scriptures and 2) God Himself speaking to men 
today in preaching. Baptism, Sacrament of the Altar, Power of the Keys, 
mutual conversation and consolation of brethren, "Hence", it siys, pleas* 
note this "Hence the Screptures are bothethe source of tho Church’s dogmas 
and the norm according to which all teachers and all the things that they 
teach are to be evaluated." Two reasons may be given. One is tho elder 
one, namely, that because the Scriptures are a finished revelation, perfect 
in all regards, therefore, as having greater revelatlonal validity, they 
are above subsequent preaching. Tho other reason •sdiich may be given is the 
standard Idea of many scholars today. It is this! because both Scripture 
and subsequent preaching, being of equal rl^t considered "revelation", 
may bo expected to bo in agreement. On the one basis Scriptures can be 
made the final court of ^peal because it alone is revelatien and Is 
therefore over all In authority. On the other basis we may make Scriptures 
the final court of appeal by coimon consent, but vltiiout acknowledging 
that It pessossos any Intrinsic right to rule as final in do terminations 
of cases. On this second basis, please notice. It seems as If there is 
a parity between "revelation" In the Word of God and "revelation" in us. 
This appearance is unreal. Actually tho inscripturated revolation is dead. 






but th* "revelation” in us Is alive and develeplng, and the Church, 
whether It Is Roman Catholic under a Pepe or* Lutheran ef Missouri 
Synod has the final word and Is effectually ever the Scripture, or, 
if under It, then only by ceisent of themselves as peers ef Scripture 
and equals ef apostles. .This second basis I have given a description 
of Is a veiy standard Idea of the dialectical theologians of today. 

It lies behind the coimnon form of expression ve are all hearing so 
often that "we must speak prophetically to our day”. Of course, I 
de not reject the Idea that 'die testimony of Jesus Is the spirit of 
prophecy, but this Is a heady doctrine which goes far beyond that which 
I can accept. Ity voice Is not the voice of God in the sense that I 
am a prophet Just as Isaiah was one, for example. The danger ef this 
dialectical view of revelation, as something contlnvdng all the while 
In us. Is a great one. Indeed, Protestantism, which began by making ovary 
believer a priest, today has an excellent chance of making every preacher 
a Pepe, unless It is re-established that wo are under Scripture because 
It is apostolic and wo are not apostles, and that. Scripture is over us 
because it Is revelation in a higher sense than anything wo produce. 
Thereforo, I know you will want to frame several appropriate questions. 

In order to bring out clearly what reasons, the writers of the "Statement” 
wish you to believe are embodied In that little word "hence”* 

One II. 2., one comment. Reverence for the Lutheran 
Symbols Is not likely to be higher than that accorded to the Bible. If 
Scripture Is to be understood as using the errenoous Ideas and thought- 
patterns ef bygone ages, and if li must therefore be demythologlzed, then 
why net the "true exposition of the Scriptures” In the Lutheran Symbols? 

As to m., I want to acknowledge my Indebtedness to the 
American Lutheran’s editorial. The more I study part in, the mofre I can 
see hew anyone, with any Interpretation that had never been heard ef*before, 
and for idilch ne direct evidence of any kind was In hand, could Justify 
his explanation of what Scripture contains, if only he assured me that ho 
"by constant, dedicated, and prayerful study Involves himself in the fought 
world ef tho Scriptures”. The whole of the new hermeneutics of Boltoann, 
the whole ^proach which virtually turns Christianity into a mystery religion 
or a saviour cult Just like others in the Hellenistic orient, into a form 
of "Gnosticism”, etc., all ef this could claim that the "Statement" gives 
it full license and sanction. In through this loephold the whole 
miythologlcal lntex*pretation could cone In. Through this loophole you or 
I could bring in our «rn or anyon-^'s program fer demythologizing the Hew 
Testament. We would only have to claim that wo were showing hew to under¬ 
stand the Biblical Ideas In terms of the thought-patterns of the first 
century, and why wo can no longer believe In the reality of the elements ■ 

In such thought-patterns. C 

I would like to add a word about the idiele bnsiaess In 
genera. The right way to regard statements of this kind la aa* if they 
were wills or legal documents. That is, ne matter hew much in them is good 
or true «r wall-exprassad, wo should Judge that the statement as a whole 
is no good If it contains one or two loopholes, A will is me geed 
if it allows you to lose one-half ef your property through a leephelo. 

A contract is ne good if a loophole causes you to lose your fortune 
by net binding the ether party to deliver what you paid for, la the 
same way, what good is a confessional statement which requires you 
te believe In everything in the Christian religion except the Deity 
ef Jesus Christ? 
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Judged by thl3 standaid "the "StatoiMnt'’ has many loopholes - 
so many that it would permit all the discipUea of Barth, Brurner, 
and Bultmann to bring in their interpretatiorr of aearly everything 
and claim that they were acceptable. It would also permit, I think, 
anyone to believe valid a].l the most destructive results of critical 
scholars, provided only that ha would say that he accepts the theological 
and moral inculcation of tho Blblo in some vag-ac sense or other. There 
are some who think this "iilelogy" is Christianity, But ^ you disagree, 

I think you cannot fi^l to see what is at stake. It is no matter of 

letting e^ie little teirmlte into the vail, but rather of letting in an 

army who are Intent on redecorating, rcfva:nlshing, and rebuilding the 
whole house on a new plan. You naturally will b^ Inclinfid to set. in 

this a meet remarkable "enorg^'" of sxrer wail b%\ 'couto 

^ 9toQ iyifix Kiov nX&vnc***)* Ihe American Lateerto '^^eek'It as a 
great breath of rresn air, a promisa'c? new life, k friend of mine 
calls it "an apostasy of the. leadership". It certainly Is semothing 
marvellous 1 


The real attack which must be net is that on the canon 
of Roly Writ. It appears to be one of the tasks of eur day be define 
an luiassallable doctrine of Scripture and revelation, which the word- 
perverters cannot hurl down or wriggle around. Blessings on you in 
your work. I urge you to study the methods ef your eppeaents. Meet them, 
as much as pcsslble, en their own chosen ground. De net give these who 
oppose you the slightest real excuse to charge you with being uncharitable. 


▼ery trulj^ours, 


APPENDIX C 

To the ministers ;ind elders of the Church: 

It m*>- be of consequence for you to know why we as a consistory made Inquiry 
of the Rev. Dr. John H. Ludlum. Therefore, we list here some of his qualifications 
for the analysis which follows: 

Dr. Ludlum was (traduated from the Albany Academy in 1935, as valedictorian 
of bis class . ^ 

He entered Rutgers University in the autumn of that year and achieved the second 
highest record as a freshman in the history of that school ( 

In his junior year be was elected Phi Bets Kappa. 

He was g*aduated with the A.B. degree in Honor School in 1939. 

In 1943, he completed hh work at New Brunswick Theological Seminary and was 
graduated cum laudt 

From 1943 to 194$ be tudied at Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary under >uch men as J. Bewer, Emil Kraeling, J. Knox, F. C. Grant, and 
other*. r 

During the period 1940 to 1050, Dr, Ludium studied at Yale University under ' 
world famous scholars, among v!---i were C. Krreling, M. Burrows, E. G'odeno'u?h,-' 
P. Schubert, and M. Pope 

He paa^ every one of his Hebrew, Aramaic, .Ancient Hebrew Literature, Hebrew 
and Jewish History to 135 A D., Greek, ChrMan Literature of the FiM Tliree 
Centuries, and Christian History to 325 A.D. final oral examinations with honours 
and received his doctor of philosophy degree in 1957. 
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April 7, lijSl. 


Thie will year two iettere of liarcb 16 & cS. 

I bavc been busy and have .nob had a chance to reply until now. 1 i'-ave 
just been looking through the April 4 ieeue of the Lutheran VMtness. The 
article by H. Preur le f Ine. The article '^Theological Froblea'’ has a nuo- 
bgr of points of interaet. TI 10 answers giren bj' Ur. Fuerbringer bear care¬ 
ful analyaie. ELa is half in and. half out of the water as is shown by the 
statensnt (page 12, bottoc of ceecnd column): *Hance ourotateaent does not 
iaply tlmt secular or historical xattere Gst forth in Script'ure are licgli- 
gible or 'unrellablE, but ths.t ic. " Here, you see, all'* epend?! cn what 
critice.l c onclusionti about certain docu..;rnta one reall;'- holds. I woulct not 
be surprised to loam tljat Dr, 7, dees not persoually adopt uany destructive 
conclusions of criticisffi, or even that hs '.yas unfaailiar with most ox them. 
Sot list, this Btr<-tc.!ient, as his personal interpretation, reveAls much more 
vhera he otands, his own personal attitude, than where others •.nai’’ be por- 
nlttcd to e tand, The one answer, p. IS, top of col. 1, Is a pure dodge, 
vrnat he coaaidsrfi running "the risk of using a hunan or secular criterion 
to measure the trutin ulness of Scripture ” is really a question as t 0 whether 
rcaecn, the h'uaan mind, evidences, ebe-11 bs allowed to evaluate whether a 
thing really happened, or whether e staterjeafc gives a t r.ie i-.ipressicn of w bat 
liP-ppened cr did not liappen. Seriously taken, his vrorda v^o’uid say that the 
human mind which has crested scidnee la no fit judge of anything, l-icreover, 
this '-ague V'^rpose of God" iswQii nict In t he analysis I prepared for you. 


The principal con:''.ent I wish to make is this. I direct your 
attention to the p 8 .ssage (page 20, Hna col., middle): "I have at all t ineB 
Insirted cr. the verbal end plenarj- Inepii'ation of Scripture, ate," These 
words move the discussion into a new area. The word •'ineri'anc;^ will be re¬ 
tained. Without going into details, which I may s end you later (we are in. 
the «:ame stage in cur own 5 encnii^tion now due to the most recent develc 3 >- 
ments among us) - lot mo outline the new poaltioa. It is a form of pure 
gnosticism. Strong insisteuco xrtil be nr-dc oi) two epistemologies. The 
iTorld knows by one means. The spirit-controlled church knows ('knov/s'0 ia 
JCother ’^ay. The destructive conclusions of criticism will be aclxnavrledged 
to b c true. Scripture will be acknowledged to be what critics say It is. 
iievertheleee, it will be maintained that Spirit-controlled witnesses pro¬ 
duced it, that it is a Spirit-controlled Word of God, and that we new 
Pneuaatiker are a Spirit—controlled Church, which has been enabled to rs- 
cogniie that every v 7 ord has been and is an inspired V»ord of God. This is 
Just the way a Moslem would reason about the Koran; so also a Mormon would 
reason about the Boo^: of Mormon, Please note also that a dead Christian 
onthodojv, turning inspiration into a shibboleth, reasons Just the sane way, 
but with this exception, that it drawst he inference tlmt the critical con¬ 
clusions must be false (Let God be true and eve^' ^ man you know what). 

This new gnosticism does not draw the same inference but the opposite, name¬ 
ly, that God has used falsehoods and lies (let the critics Eli be true and 
any more God you guess what), Eerewlth, you will see, Christianity is 
clianged into a pure fanaticism. Faith is really changed into '•science" 
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NOTE 


The deaire to present artlclee that ex- 
preaa Ideas In a stimulating manner and 
as explicitly and concisely as possible 
sometimes Involves the danger of a tone 
that appears to be over-critical, even un- 
charlUblo. and that could lead to mlsnn- 
dorsundlng. A ca se In point has evt- 
rtantiv Wn an articif «uhh-:>h .l y - - 
doxy Against Itself which appeared In 
t he June. 1964, Issue of the 
r t la the op inion of the famltT rmmiL. 
ants that <H -ttemntlnr In — 

Is a real ronecre "f pnhndnaa-f that Is, 
that orthodoxy Is a perpetual process of 
appropriation, growth, and reapproprla- 
llon on the basis of the Word of God) 
the author, on the basis of hla own ex- 
and his obs^ yvatlon as a Jilt- 
dent. overstated hts cr ‘“ anil mlsindired 
c onditions In our 8yi |'n<l bv seneralUing 
n n the basis of isolated experien ce. The 
freully consulUnts had suggested several 
Important changes In the copy. How¬ 
ever, through an oversight during the 
rushed days of the closing school year, 
these suggestions were not embodied 


In the printed article. In such an 
Instance, consultation between faculty 
consultants and authors on the matters 
Involved seeks to esUbllsh a corrected 
point of view. Change of staff and vicar¬ 
age intervals unfortunately make this 
process somewhat slow. The faculty con¬ 
sultants regret such occasions for mls- 
undersundlng and are interestedly ob¬ 
serving the student association’s review 
of the policies of lU publication Changes 
In policy will bo announced in *he fall 
Issue by the new staff for the school year 
1955-56. 


THI ADULMSTRtTlOM 


Orthodoxy Against Itself 


By Ernest Werner 

I 


'Toi you say, 'My doctriae U purs, and 
I am clean In God's •yes'.’’ Job 11. 4. 

It seems to me that our synod has 
never been quite serious about raising 
the question of Christian orthodoxy. If 
U has been asked from time to time, it 
has been like the questions on certain 
tsnts; oniy to bring out an answer 
rhich U already there. The question 
kally means little else to the average 
Muinarlan than an occasion to point 
our understanding of Christian doc- 
hie as the answer. No one could serl- 
tsly defend this as the raising of the 
mat ton. 

At that, we may imagine that the 
lastlon never ought to be raised as a 
testion. Inasmuch as we operate on the 
leumption of our own correctness. This 
lly means that the question is stlli 
^ling to be asked, and waiting por- 
htously. For orthodoxy Is important, 
is concerned with the right doctrlno, 
I without the right doctrine, .there Is 
Christian life. We were brought 
th, James reminds us, by “the word 
truth." 

■ thus n.Iatlug life to word, .Tames 
lipa for us to see that ‘from the be- 
glng of our faith a unity has existed 
lyeen faith and life. This should la¬ 
in a dual concern, fqr faith is intel- 
nal and vital at the same time. That 
fought out by our Lutheran concep- 
of saving faith as a /fdueia cordU, 
tart which trusts In God. Such a 


faith implies a vital reliance nn the in- 
telleotually apprehended word. It Is in 
the intellectual aspect of the word of 
faith that we locate the proper Lutheran 
concern for that word's purity, a con- 
cern which shonld match but never sub¬ 
due our interest In the vitality of the 
faith that is built on the word. > 

line does not always Snd this to be 
the case among the various orthodoxies, 
even the various Lutheran orthodoxies. 

For many people the very word "ortho-1 
doxy" has come to connote an Intens^^ 
concern about purity ...of doctrine with a| 
corresponding lack of emphasis on Chris¬ 
tian life. Purity in this case is de¬ 
termined by subjective norma. And very 
often this V Intellectual concern eklsts 
alongside attitudes of complacency and 
approval toward oneself, arrogance and 
Jndgment toward others. This means 
that the intellectual concern may be 
completely detached from the vital con¬ 
cern, and because of that it can reach 
the point of being unimproeed by others' 
Christian conduct, although John says. 


THEME 


"If you know that he is righteous, you 
may be sure that every one who does 
right is born of him.'* 

Thus we discover a split between or¬ 
thodoxy as we detIne it and as we prac- 
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tlc« It, a split In which the aim of 
Christian doctrine Is defeated in the 
name of Christian doctrine. No mature 
Christianity can meet this situation with¬ 
out concern and alarm. 

I. 

The particular orthodoxy which any 
one denomination may practice Is almost 
Inerltably provincial. Provincialism is 
the superior esteem of oneselCs environ¬ 
ment berowse it is onetelft. It is a 
natural and naive egocentriclty. In the 
Church it is the opposite of catholicity. 
And it Is existential, that is, it belongs 
to one's very existence as a human be¬ 
ing and can never entirely be overcome. 

When one combines provincialism with 
religious seal, religious fanaticism la the 
result. Note that fanaticism is grounded 
in the passionate conviction that others 
must hold what oneself bolds! The sub¬ 
sequent passionate Intole'rance has been 
described by Paul Till ich as the irondi- 
I tion In which one must suppress In 
others the same elements which one 
must suppress in oneself in order to 
gain such utter, and hence artillclal, 
certainty. 

noth religious provincialism and re¬ 
ligious fanaticism are egocentric. Both 
am directed against our existential situ¬ 
ation of not being assured that we were 
bom into the beet time, the best place, 
the best church, the truest doctrine, and 
the like. As human beings we experi¬ 
ence the terrors of not having truth and 
certainty, and Just as humanly we feel 
the longing to poesese them. It Is both 
impossible and morally wrong to sMk 
to possees these things In a provincial 
manner or to a fanatical degree. 

Christian certainty, which Is faith, is 
the witness of the Spirit throngh the 
word. 

II. 

Bellgloas provincialism is enormously 
more powerful than geoi^raphlcal pr'> 


vlncialism, the condition from which the 
word “provincialism” takes Its origin. 
It is more powerful than political pro¬ 
vincialism too, except in limes of na¬ 
tional stress snd not counting those for 
whom the totalitarian state has sup¬ 
planted religion. 

The reason for this Is obvious. The 
individual's destiny is Infinitely more 
deeply grounded in religion than In hU 
other allegiances. Hence the power and 
Justlflcation of religious conservatlsitf: 
one is correctly inhibited from making 
drastic changes at the breath of every 
whim because one’s eternal destiny is at 
stake. But when religious conservatism 
is cormpted into provincialism, the 
forces that work for the conservative as 
conservative continue to work for the 
provincial as well. The religious dif¬ 
ference lies in the quality of the ego- 
Involvement. 

The second element in religious pro- 
vlnclallam's power is in the indlvidnal's 
relation to the group. As long as the 
individual consents to tho group's pro¬ 
vincialism, he is secure in the group's 
esteem. To crlUcUe the group's pro¬ 
vincialism, expllclUy or implicitly, Is to 
invite group disapproval. And since 
both the esteem and the disapproval are 
in religions areas, they exhibit all the 
passion of the infinite concern with des¬ 
tiny. 

Group esteem is addressed to man as 
a social being, whose need for fellowship 
is built Into bis human structure. Not 
only that, hut it provides an alternatlTS 
to the experience of guilt, which is the 
experience of divine disapprovaL On tfie 
other hand, group disapproval is a 
threat to personality, which cannot exist 
in a social vacuum, to say nothing of its 
threat to our person itself; an angry 
society is able to do away with us. 

Not nntil we take these things into 
serlons account can we properly estimate 
the power with which religious provln- 
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ctalism bolds Its members in bondage. 
First, eternity is at stake. Second, one's 
entire social relationships in the religi¬ 
ous area are threatened. Ordinarily the 
Christian's rejections from the world are 
salved by church fellowship, but one 
who la disengaging himself from religi¬ 
ous provincialism risks even this fellow¬ 
ship, which does not exist in the ab-' 
stract! The power to overcome this 
situation lies in the favor of God in 
Christ, for here we discover the answer 
to guilt, the Spirit’s assurance of our 
ultimate welfare, and fellowship with 
God and with serloqs Christians. 

III. 

Thus far we have tried to define and 
analyse religious provincialism. A d»> 
scriptton should bring the matter home. 

First efforts toward such a description 
must take account of the striking phe¬ 
nomenon of competing groups which 
make an identical claim for their own 
primacy, namely, the claim of orthodoxy. 
The potentially liberating power in this 
claim is blocked by each group's Ideni- 
ficatlon of orthodoxy with itself. Ehich 
member of each group Is certain of his 
group's correctness sod the heresy of 
all the others. But this Is not asanr- 
ance! It is another instance of the re¬ 
pression of existential doubt resulting In 
religious provincialism. Objectively, the 
whole situation is an unreconciled con¬ 
tradiction. Hence no member of any 
body today which makes the claim of 
orthodoxy has the least right to assume 
his own group's correctness. As bad os 
this assumption, although inteljectually 
more subtle, is the attempt to rationalixe 
one's accidental membership in any of 
these groups. (It must be borne in 
mind that we are here discussing the 
differences between the .groups. You 
will recall that we have located C!hris- 
tlan certainty in the vritnesa of th 
Spirit. And I certainly do not regaru 
one's membership in the church—which 
is realised In ail these groups—as an 
accident!) 


Despite their advertised and clung-to 
dlfferencea, these groups have many 
charoctertstlca in common. First is the 
provincial rejection of others' claims, 
which is part of the total rejection of 
the valid objective challenge Implied in 
the very existence of the other group. 
Secondly, the dogmatic approach becomes 
marked. This In Itself is a legitimate 
didactic device, but “the axe vaunts It- 
selT' when it will tolerate no criticism 
and when, instead of honestly answer- 
i^ questions, it falls back on a repeti¬ 
tion of its original assertions. Once dog¬ 
matics has devsloped Into dogmatism, 
the way ia open for sectarianism and 
doctrinal sterility. Sectarianism propa¬ 
gates its errors «n thp level of its 
truths, with no Mrloua regard to a norm 
beyond Itself. Doctrlnai sterility begins 
the moment one is unable to restate 
one's doctrines. When this happens, the 
meaning has gone out of the phrase and 
can no longer be abstracted for rephras¬ 
ing in answer to new situations. AII| 
that is left is the phrase Itself, and tbl<7^ 
ia selxed on desperately as the Ika^ 
refuge (which, of course, It Is not) 
from the loss of meaning and the snb- 
aeqnent anxiety. ' 

How does the losa of meaning come 
abootT The first part of our answer 
will give ns a further description of 
provincial orthodoxy. What happens ia 
that the group benda inwardly more and 
more of Its self-approval; in frank lan¬ 
guage, it talks to Itself and assures 
itself of its own rightness. This Is dog¬ 
matic reiteration as over against doc¬ 
trinal restatement, which implies the 
continual adjustment to new meanings 
and ways of understanding. And this 
leads to further isolationism, which, if 
it la practiced serioualy, is a form of 
neurosis in its unwillingness to be re¬ 
lated to the world beyond with its 
larger meanings and its larger ques¬ 
tions! Ironically, intelleclualism grows 
out of this, for when religion ceases to 
be a self-Juatltylng capertence. meaning- 
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tul on the level of existence. It must 
Justify itself in intellectual categories 
by affirming its own rightness. This is 
only a further step away from religious 
vitalityt the coming to t^rms with the 
terms of dogmatics in order to avoid 
coming to terms with the Reality which 
dogmatics attempts to describe. 

The second way in which the ioss of 
meaning comes about is in the chang¬ 
ing of words and. concepts. This is too 
('obvious to deny. Yet. for example, 
PYanz Pieper practically denies that the 
word “person" as we associate it with 
the Holy Trinity has changed substan¬ 
tially since ancient times. Oniy if we 
admit that the meaning can go out of 
a phrase will we stop being content with 
banding on a heritage of phrases with¬ 
out sufficient care that they are meaning¬ 
ful. This may result In our having to 
discard certain phrases and terms. Hap¬ 
pily, our synod is already giving evi¬ 
dence of such vitality. But more im¬ 
portant, facing this fact is a challenge 
.to our personal theology. Are we in¬ 
dividually prepared to accept that Chal- 
lenge? 

IV. 

Let us now bring this discussion into 
a personal focus. We can do that by 
asking th« question. Is our orthodoxy 
perfect and entire? 

A common attitude in our synod would 
answer yea. Our church (namely, Mis¬ 
souri Synod) is assumed to be right 
above all others, and our doctriiie is as¬ 
sumed to be true above all other doc- 
^trine. This is another instance within 
ourselves of natural provincialism. There 
are no other grounds for the assumption. 
But the power of the assumption does 
nut rest on its flimsy grounds, as we 
might suppose, but rather on the fact 
thit it is strengthened by all the pas¬ 
sion of our infinite co.'.cern: our eternal 
destiny, as wcM as our temporal fate, 
has come to be a queation of our rela¬ 


tionship to our group. Thus our religi¬ 
ous provincialism is rooted In a power 
which Is oniy less fundamental than the 
liberating and saving power of the cross. 

From time to time our provincial as- 
sumptions are attacked. If this attack 
comes in the form of a Bible passage, 
we are able to exeglie it away. If a per¬ 
son within our group- makes the chal¬ 
lenge, we generally make the untruthful 
reply, “I believe our doctrine is correct, 
and that's why I'm here." a remark 
which ignores our having been born in¬ 
to the synod as the basic reason for our. 
presence. We generally add, "If yon 
don’t believe our church has the correct 
doctrine, why don't yon go to a eburph 
you believe in?" 

This is not the real question at all. 
In itself it seems to suppose that every 
minor disagreement and criticism must 
end in schism and ignores the powerful 
imperatives of the Xew Testament and 
our own Book of Concord for unity. But 
it is based on a false assumption, slnc^ 
no one church is perfect, and ao one 
theological expression Is perfect either. 
This includes every other church body, 
and it includes us too. 

In facing our theological imperfection, 
personally and as a group, we must be¬ 
gin with the radicalness of sin. We do 
confess that we are sinners by nature, 
sinning by thought, word, and deed. 
What do we mean by these words? They 
do not imply that some of our thoughts, 
words, and deeds are Imperfect while the 
rest transpire on the level of perfection. 
This is to obscure the insight of Luther 
that we are “simul Justus et peccator." 
.411 our thoughts, all our words, and all 
our deeds are tinged and polluted by 
sin. The radical nature of sin means 
not merely that we commit sins, but 
that we are sinners, and that this Is the 
srste out of which our actions grow. 

N'ot even our understanding and ex¬ 
pression of the Oospe) can escape this 
pollution. Our perverseness, our rebel¬ 
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lion, our Impiety, our resistance to the 
Ooepel, our sinful lives, our ignorance, 
our imperfect minds, our prejudices, our 
blind spots all contribute their influhnce. 
which penetrates our every theological 
expression; sermons, dogmatics books, 
confessional writings. Luther somewhere 
remarked that we need not apologise for- 
our sermons, even to Christ, Inasmuch 
as we have been his very mouth in the 
sermon. But this remark only shows 
that Luther too did not escape fanati- 
Iclsm. On the contrary, we must repent 
of our virtues as well as of our vices: 
we do not even know how to pray as we 
ought It is as a satanle triumph to 
suppose that when we make a theo¬ 
logical statement, it must be Truth it¬ 
self, and in a class apart from the tbho- 
loglcal statements of other Christians. 

It seems to me that we need a rein¬ 
terpretation of the Jobannine doctrine 
of the relation between having the truth 
and doing it. Dr. Tillich__^haa an illumi¬ 
nating sermonette on this topic in “The 
Shaking of the Foundations.” • The gist 
of the Jobannine doctrine is that we do 
not possess truth unless we do It, since 
truth is not an intellectual possession 
but rather the entire way of life in 
ChrisL Such a study might pave the 
way (or some theological humility. 

No doubt theological arrogance will 
8eekitsla8t8U££ort_Jg_i5ia_2ljl2.thj|^Ja, 
the Bible we hav e a perf ect truth. (Ob¬ 
serve that I am not tguating a'rrogance 
with this claim). And the presupposi¬ 
tion Is. as we sometimes say of our¬ 
selves, that we are always ready to sub¬ 
mit to the plain meaning of Scripture. 
This presupposition Is extravagant, to 
say the least. If only we could have 
the Christian honesty and couraige to 
stand back and watch ourselves manipu¬ 
lating texts to suit our tboological pre¬ 
dispositions! As for the claim itself, 
even if it be granted that in the Bible 
we have a perfect truth (which would 
be to overlook the enormous body of 
textual Inconsistency as .rell as to apply 


to His Scripture the designation which 
our Lord reserved for Himself), it must 
still be asserted that the closest we can 
get to Scripture is in our own exegesis. 
This distinction is important, and it can¬ 
not be overlooked. No one man or group 
has the right to suppose that its own 
exegesis and comprehension of Scripture 
is truth itself. 

Paul himself knew and confessed that 
his theological knowledge was (ragmen- ^ 
tary and therefore, imperfect. When he 
compared our knowledge of heavenly 
things with looking into a dim mirror, 
he meant to Indicate that the whole of 
our perception is Imperfect. This cer- 
tainly la not the claim, which Dr.' Pleper^^ 
makes, that there is a "point" at which 
our knowWge breaks off in the (ace of 
the Deut absconditmi and that we can 
know exactly what this point is and 
can limit ourselves to ft! This still 
leaves room (or theological arrogance, 
and overlooks the announcement of the 
Apostle; "If anyone Imagines that he 
knows something, he does not yet know 
as he ought to know." It is In conne<^ 
tlon with our doctrinal pronouncements-J' 
that James tells u%, “We all make many* 
mi.stakes.” It is hard to explain that 


All this does not mean that we must 
ferret out the dozen major errors in our 
theology and then refute them one by 
one. This leads right back to our old 
“perfection" and complacency, but the 
point is this; we must learn to live in 
the tension of never knowing every last 
detail and of never perfectly understand¬ 
ing even the major Issues of our theo^ 
logical knowledge, individually and as a 
group. For this is what our human ex¬ 
istence involves. Theological healthiness 
and vitality must affirm its own negative 
side. 


What, then, is orthodoxy ? We do not 
know . We define it as tbe right under¬ 
standing and right teaching of Christian 
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doctrine, bat ibis definition rather askit 
the queHtion than tells the answer, for 
what is the right doctrine, after all? If 
we had the power at any one moment to 
state what, is orthodox, we certainly 
should not have to live in the tension of 
theological imperfection. But precisely 
because of that lnip<!rfertlou, we are 
never quite able to lay our hands on 
orthodoxy and make the claim of pos. 
seseing it. 

The only orthodoxy that U orthodoxy 
is the orthodoxy lH*yond. 1 am person¬ 
ally convinced that the difTerence be¬ 
tween a denomination and u seit lies 
in the group's acceptance or rejection of 
a standard of orthodoxy beyond itself. 
The sect has no standard l)ryond Itself. 
It may claim to conform to the Bible, 
which is the ultimate external standard, 
but it exegizes in a muiiiier to suit itself 
and thus deprives itself of any standard 
beyond. A denomination appeals to 
catholicity, as at the time of the Kef- 
ormation. As long as this api>eal is 
made, the denomination remains a de¬ 
nomination by re«:pgnizing a standard 
outside itself to which it always strives 
but never attains. 

It is not insignificant that catholicity 
and orthodoxy were practically synony¬ 
mous in the post-Apostolic church: or¬ 
thodoxy was simply catholic doctrine. 
Heresy was hated and feared, not only 
becanse It ol>s<mred the doctrine which 
was life, but because it fostered division 
in the one Body of Christ. The heretics' 
dwtrlnes were refuted or condemned by 
reference to the leaching of the real of 
the church. This meiuia nothing less 
than that orthodoxy was an appeal to 


catholicity! In our own day when we 
see the self dealgnated orthodox appeal¬ 
ing to ihelr own exegesis and fostering 
schism, we are witnessing the complete 
perversion of the orthodox spirit. 

What we must never imagine is that 
orthodoxy baa bei'ome incarnate. It wan 
not in the Homan Church, and they have 
by far the best historical claim. Why 
should we repeal their error and as- 
aunie that ortboiluxy has become incar¬ 
nate with us? Cur real theology is part 
of our existing minds, and orthodoxy 
could never be that imperfect. It is not 
imperfect at all. Therefore, it always 
lies beyond us as ii goal, and it judges 
us as the norm that it is. It is to this 
orthodoxy, the orthodoxy tx-yond. to 
which we must over appeal, and in a 
day of sectarian urtbudoxies it is to 
tills alone among orthodoxies that we 
may consecrate our whole-hearted fi¬ 
delity without losing our Christian free- 
dom. 

This seems to me to be a way to end 
the irony of orthodoxy against Itself, 
provided that conflict Is to be solved at 
all. We mast stop thrusting itarochlal- 
ism into the realm of the universal. 
We must learn to eonfeas our theological 
as well us our ethical sins and to ex- 
Iierlence the healing power that Chris¬ 
tian confession brings. And we must be 
pledged to the orthodoxy beyond, in 
faithfulness and freedom and bnmility. 
The orthodoxy beyond la not the an¬ 
swer, or an answer, but it is a prin¬ 
ciple. The answer lies in Christ. We 
must be working II out In all our doc¬ 
trine and in all our life. 
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the aeries of three lertures recently 
given here by T)r. WUhelm Pouch-. The 
Word worked powerfully through Martin 
Luther, hut often we assume that be¬ 
cause we bear his name we have a cor¬ 
ner of the harvest, fir. Pouch'* lectures 
were an eloquent testimony to the fact 
that one doesn't need to bear the name 
denominationally to display a sensitive 
and penetrating appreciation of Its 
founder. We want to express our deep 
thanks to him for his generous help In 
Preparing the texts of his lectures for 
nublication. and In a deeper sense for 
lielping us to understand our namesake. 
We ‘tip our hat’ also to HoroUl RaclUfi 
and Boh Smifh, whose heroic efforts have 
given us an excellent bibliography. And.- 
once again we have the re al honor ol 
displ aying a cover by Rtrgfrie^ g»ia- 
h- iiSTr ib giglinctlnn and quality hgv e 
little need for our comment. 
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^WO, Yet Orthc did not achieve 

the ol^ectivity it desired. It is easy 
to see that Luther’s experience can hard¬ 
ly claim to be objective and normative 
for others. But is the case any different 
with Luther’s presuppositions? To be 
objective, we would have to “prove” this 
Bible by examining and evaluating all 
other claimants to this throne. (Cf. N. 
Hennius’ comparison of the Bible with 
the Talmud, Koran, etc., in Epitome Cre- 
dendorum, Eng. tr., pp. 7, 8). Somehow 
we cannot imagine Luther willing to 
risk his faith on such comparisons. The 
question still remains, how arc we to 
judge the contest between these compet¬ 
ing revelations? GjiL3KSuJSilUB64hiL.fiili 
heritage, the Bible, is a priori the abs<> 
lute and final norm ? Do we not still 
require yet another norm to judge this 
contest oetween CdinUCtlin j liuntiff Or- 
tnoaoxy did not solve ttie problem of the 
n^rrnvrlv tnir onr inv one else. 
that matter, not even Luther. 

Lutheran Orthodoxy claimed that the 
Bible could interpret itself because the 
"clear" passages interpret the "obscure" 
passages. But who is to determine what 
is clear and what is obscure? Obviously 
another norm is required, the normative 
key, Christ 

■^HREE. In trying to answer a genu¬ 
ine problem within Luther's theology, 
Orthodoxy not only failed to achieve a 
valid solution; it actually lost some of 
Luther’s religious insights. 

Tlie dogmaticians ended up asking for 
implicit bith in an external infaUible 
authority, an a priori presupposition, and 
made futh in Christ dependent on this 
norm. Thus the Bible becomes the ob¬ 
ject of faith, and faith in Christ is 
based on the fact that this is one of 
the doctrines taught in the Bible. Preus j 
(P. 209) denies this conclusion, by point-1 
ing out that the dogmaticians stress that 
saving faith is always and only in Christ 
Yet it b Preus himself who furnishes the 
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quote in which Calov says, we must 
accept Christ "because it is contained in 
Scripture” (P. 90). That the dogmati¬ 
cians ncverthless still claim saving faith 
rests in Christ alone is a “fortunate in¬ 
consistency." 

A corollary of the implicit faith which 
believes whatever the Bible says is the 
duty of theology to set forth all the 
teachings of the Bible and their full im¬ 
plications, e. g., how can angels be at 
one point without occupying space? This 
development lends to reduce faith to an 
intellectual acceptance of certain propo¬ 
sitions, and to forget the confessional 
principle that dogmas arc to be judged 
by the Scriptures imdcrstood as Word 
and GospeL CL our quote from rhe 
Epitome. Thus Luther’s experience with 
the living God faded, as God and man 
were separated by a scries of syllogisms, 
deductions, and proofs. Yet in this in¬ 
volved intellectualism, the dogmaticians 
still maintained their own personal faith. 
Once more, a “fortunate inconsistency.” 

pOL'R. Not only were some of Luther's! 
j. insights lost, even more problems were' 
Ihow created. To illustrate the orthodox 
isiew. we might picture the Bible as a 
fcuge tank full of infallible truths. Where- 
ever we dip out water, we come up with 
an absolute truth of God. This seems to 
put “doctrine, ethics, history, chronology, 
typography or onomastics” (P. 77) on. 
the same level, obscuring our oft-quoted, 
Confessional principle that the Scripture 
k is to be understood as "Word" and “gos-; 
1 pel," not necessarily as an infalliblgr 
' ficnce textbook. 

There are many truths in our tank-r 
iChronological, historical, and doctrinal 
(U our faith in Christ is dependent upon) 
the existence of a ta nk of infallible 
truths, t here svi) i hr 
Tn at an areneologist s s hovel or a scien¬ 
tists raoium ume-ciocic may soi 
expose an error in the Bible and de^o yi 
5ur taith 'in Lhrs 


partmentalized minds or Christians who 
have forgotten the simple virtue of 
honesty. 

But those who have made this “sacri¬ 
fice of the intellect” will now be very 
concerned to learn the exact dunensions 
of this tank. It is very difficult to place 
implicit faith in the Bible unless wc 
know what it is. To assert the verbal 
inspiration of a fluctuating number of 
irrecoverable manuscripts hardly seems 
to fit the bill. As we have seen above, 
this led to the claim that the status quo, 
the canon of our present Bible, conuins 
the very books which God inspired be¬ 
cause He is responsible for their preser¬ 
vation. But this pious speculation as¬ 
sumes that God was sleeping on the job 
when the early church produced canons 
and codices of the Bible—sometimes 
omitting James, Revelation etc., some¬ 
times including Hermas, Barnabus, Cle¬ 
ment etc. Closely related to this was the 
question of the text, which led to the 
affirmation that the vowel points were 
inspired. (P. 140-146). 

Thus in the heat of controversy, the 
vital issues of man’s sin and God’s for¬ 
giveness and new life through Christ, 
WMc obs cured, while problems of canon. 

Was Ortbodoxr 


text, and nee became, of all things, 
theological »ud religious issues. 

Y^AT WERE some of the reactions 
to the Orthodox development? Or¬ 
thodoxy tried to “prove” its faith be¬ 
cause it had a metaphysical notion con¬ 
cerning the nature of a principium, a 
norm. Rationalism reacted by testing 
this beautiful system according to the 
canons of logic and history, and found 
it wanting. 

Orthodoxy tried to establish an objec¬ 
tive basis and authority for faith, but the 
nemesis of sul^ectivity still remained. 
Sorrn Kierkegaard reacted by declaring 
the entire venture was misguided. He 
s aid that objectivity allows, no. roo m for 
siTving passion and involvement, and is, 
^i^eed, the very enemy of faith. \ 
f ( TT,:- cni fty pnakes US wondcT if it is 
/ Avorth striving^aft^. lhc_^clusi,v]e goal of 
[objectivity. Perfia^ theology is going 
.i-'w.n j j -Klin.! it seeks cer¬ 

tain ty in the realm of knowing . Some 
. Ithtifllogians sceli Ihc answ« in soinc form 
yof compromise between objectivity and 
i^bjectivity, and others want to lift the 
problem up into the realm of being and 
becoming rather than kno'ving. Both 
methods deserve our consideration. 


Luther and Orthodoxy 
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’Ey William Jacobsen 

Author joined the 
Unitarians shortly 
after being declared 
elliible to preach 
rd of God and 
ster the Sac- 
raBNiits by the Con¬ 
cordia Seminary fac- 
ultyj 





o Occasionally we tune in to the outside, 
-yot all Gyd’p ipre^t yid wise w orship in Zion 
on the Mississippi . In this issue, Ur. h^dsrar 
«^arison, eimnenl historian and Luther scholar, 
reviews trends in Swedish study on the 
Atonement.. We remember today . . . “the 
holy Church throughout all the world doth 
aclmowledge Thee ...” 

i ' With thanks then to Dr. Carlson, and all 
. contributors, we proudly put the Seminarian, 
issue one, into your hand. 


SditO#S^4l d. 
Aulen‘<ienleu 
Deity, mlrak 
vicarious 
satiafactioi 


Oastaf Aul en and the AtiMsmtuit 

by ^ 

Edgar M. Carlson 


When the editor of the Scminarun 
requested this article he explained that 
it would be one of a scries of articles 
intended to contain critical reviews of 
some leading theologians. He suggested 
that there would be a particular interest 
among the readers of this quarterly in 
Bishop Gustai Aulen of Sweden with 
fairly specific reference to the so<alled 
“Christus Victor” view of the atonement 
which is associated with his name. 

The reader should be warned that 
what follows is only partially in compli¬ 
ance with this request. The writer should 
perhaps also be permitted to account for 
this partial deviation from a pattern 
which has been established for this scries. 

Swedish theology has seldom rallied 
around any single figure in the manner 
which is fairly characteristic of German 
theology. There have been no Schleicr- 
machers, Ritschls, Harnacks, Trocltschs, 
Barths, or Bultmanns in Sweden. Such 


One such school of thought is that 
which during the last quarter of a. cen¬ 
tury has come to be known as “Lunden- 
sian” theology. It takes its name from 
Lund University with which most of the 
better known thcologiaru have been asso¬ 
ciated, either as teachers or as students. 
It would be a mistake, however, to think 
of it is a school of thought which divided 
Swedish theology into rival camps. While 
both positions and premises of the Lun- 
densians have at times been challenged 
by persons from Upsala, or elsewhere, 
the areas of agreement have been much 
more significant than the areas of dis¬ 
agreement. There is far more in com¬ 
mon between Lund and Uspsala in the 
field of theology than there is, for in¬ 
stance, between either of them and any 
other recognizable European theologic^ 
viewpoint. 

Nonetheless, if one is to speak about 
some fairly coherent and distinctive 


persons as Soederblom and Einar Billing 
were men of tremendous stature. and 
were held in very high regard, but it 
would not be possible to find anything 
like a school of thought which was asso¬ 
ciated with them or descended from 
them. There have been fairly well inte¬ 
grated schools of thought in Sweden but 
they have been the reflection of a school 
of thinkers rather than of any one great 
leader. 


Swedish theological outlook he will be 
likely to speak of Lundensian theology. 

First contributor to this series on 
prominent Lutheran theoioglans Is Dr. 
Edgar Carlson, president of Oustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. He 
la the author of TAe Keiaterprefafion 
0 / iMther, a book well-known to setnl- 
narians, and also TAs CAarcA and fAe 
Public Conscience, published Just thia 
year by Muhlenberg press. 
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issue in Swedish theology today. It is 
part of the strucn^c on which Swedish 
1 theology continues to build. It has been 
partly shaped by other stones that have 
been added, and some chiselling done on 
this one too. Aulen himself has contrib¬ 
uted some very excellent things m the 
field of social ethics since he wrote 
Christos Victor. His conre nr nf ‘‘rbr law 
of creation" as a substitute for "natural 
law' IS m uch closer to the current theo¬ 
logical ime. But Aulen has completed 
hit service as professor and as bishop) 
since he gave the world this little volume 
and u now in retirement. Bishop NygrenJ 
too, has given the world some cxcellenn 
little things in the field of social ethics) 
in recent years. 

A rume which American Lutherans 
will come to know much better in the 
next decade is that of Gustaf Wingren. 
Two or three of his volumes are in the 
process of translation. He succeeded Ny- 
gren at Lund and has already four major 
theological works which must be reck¬ 
oned among the most solid productions 
of our time. At the moment he is the 
center of a more than mild controversy. 
Significantly it has to do with the ques¬ 
tion of theological methodology, Wingren 
ranges across a tremendous expanse of 
historical, systematic, philosophical, and 
literary sources. He is wrestling desper¬ 
ately with the problem of integrating the 
theological inquiry with the entire quest 
fi>r truth. Yet his perspective is so thor¬ 
oughly and uncompromisingly Biblical 
that all preaching must be exegetical,— 
there is nothing to be said except what 
is in the Word. The preacher can only 
help the listener to find himself in the 
text, in order that the word of the tekt 
may be a word to him. i 

To go further into the theology off 
Wingren would bring us beyond the pro-' 
posed limits of this paper, and it would 


be somewhat premature. There will soon 
be opportunity to become acquainted 
with Wingren in more detail. The point 
of these remarks may merely be to sug¬ 
gest that the reader be alert for the 
volumes when they appear. 

Perhaps the assignment given me by 
the editor will not be met unless some 
comments of critical character arc added^ 

It is assumed, however, that to be critical 
^one need not be negative. Within the 
limits which Swedish theology has set 
for the dramatic view of the atonement, 
t heir conclusions seem to this mtenireter 
to ll^ valid Korh the New Tesramenf 
and Luther yield impressive evidence for 
a dynatpitjdiullstic -clramatic view of 

I, wor^of lsIon«lh.-ly»c n/h.it oioct 

\hcologiaas have wanted to say with the 
t\m "satisfaction” or its parallels is im ¬ 
portant., too. It may be easier to see how 
one who pays a pciulty or otherwise 
“makes satisfaction for our sins" is en¬ 
gaged vicariously in our behalf, than i(*| 
is to sec that the soldier who engages our-^ 
foe and conquers him is also actinglj^ 
vicariously, — but surely both can be * 
vicarious deeds. If only “satisfaction” 
does not make God seem less active and 
angry and aggressive against the foe, 
there is no reason why we should not 
use it The Cross does not lose its cen¬ 
trality, for it is there that the victory 
was won, but both Incarnation and Re¬ 
surrection come to be inherendy and in¬ 
trinsically linked together with the Cru¬ 
cifixion in one single redemptive drama 
whose unity adds to the meaning of each 
part Justificadon docs not suticr from 
this way of talking about the redempdve 
act — on the contrary it takes on vitalinr 
jwd strength. ^ 

'^Bishop Aulen and his fellow Lunden- 
/sians have enriched Lutheran theology 
I significandy. They have not spoken the 
(last word, — but then, it is too soon 
the last word to be spoken I ~7 
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culine or neuter? Communion of Saints 
or Communion of Holy Things? (Bij- 
dragen, 1959, 26 fl.—article is in Eng¬ 
lish). Bothered by the much discussion 
of immortality or resurrection? Norman 
Pittenorr cautions the Church not to 
junk the “hellenisms" that have served 
her so long and so well (Anglican Thco- 
, logical Review, Oct.). 

•Articles in Biblical Theoloirv: Rudolf 


Riiltrrjann 

cially whe 


cially when discussing as fascinating a 
subject as “Adam und Christus nach 
Rom. 5.” (Zdtschrift Fucr die Neu- 
tcftamenlkhe Wissenschaft und die 
Kundc der Aeltercn Kircke. 145-165. 
Heft 3-4, 1959.) That we are deeply 
indebted t o II Isaiah for the traditional 
teaching on creation is the thesis of 
Carroll Stuhlmueller in the October 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly. What was 
the piety of St. Paul, and does it have 
a normative position in the Church's 
life? D. M. Stanley gives provocative 
answers in “Become Imitators of Me" 
(BibUca, Vol. 40. pp. 859.B77). “.Mod¬ 
ern Issues in Biblical Studies" by the 
noted Vincent Taylor is a concise over¬ 
view oT IRi sMlistical, literary and form 
criticism methods of NT research (Ex¬ 
pository Timet, Dec.). For a stimulat¬ 
ing discussion of gnostic literature and 
the significance of new “finds” for NT 
and historical studies, the follossnog arti¬ 
cles will prove helpful; R. Wilson in 
New Testament Studies (OcL, ’59); 
Joseph Fitzmyer in Theological Studies 
(Dec., ’59); Robert .M. Gram in Vigiliae 
Christianae (Sept, ’59). T^ie last two 
are concerned particularly with the Cos- 
pel of St Thomas. There is a waiting 
list for the next two articles, but patient 
stude nts will find _rrwjrTit^ Andre 
Ftuiilel I ‘l-e baPteme d e IcSUs d'apres 
I t.vangile (Catholic Bibli cal Ouaft~frlv- 
< tet, a nd R, Peuchmaurd’s “La 

•Messe est-elle pour Luther une action 


de grace?” (Revue des Sciences Philos-) 
ophiques et Theologiques). The latter 
is an objective study of Luther’s For¬ 
mula Missac and Dcnitsche Messe by a 
Roman scholar. 

Articles in Church History: Students 
responsible far the tremon of a Schleter- 
macher revival at the i>em‘ w ill not 

tail in rw-ntsr “Srhli-irrmarbrr’s ^n^itical 

rhought and Activity. 1806-1813” bv 
K. C. Kaaclc (Church History, Dec.). 
Luther scholar, Gordon Rupp (The 
Righteousness of God) proves himself 
a man of nuny parts as he gives Karl- 
stadl a sympathetic treatment in “An¬ 
drew Karlstadt and Reformation Puri¬ 
tanism” (Journal of llieological Stud¬ 
ies. Oct.). 

What Reader’s Digest condensed books 
do for the quasi-literate is now offered 
to the theological student in Religious 
and Theological Abstracts. RTA at¬ 
tempts to give a brief but comprehen¬ 
sive summary of articles in current peri¬ 
odicals. Although similar to our effort 
above, its greater detail is liable to satisfy 
some students rather than entice them 
to read the original. But this is a com¬ 
mentary on the studenC not on RTA. 
It can be of great value to the busy 
Seminarian. Finally, we here make pub¬ 
lic confession of having failed to men¬ 
tion in the last issue the Concordia His¬ 
torical Institute Quarterly. It is the 
only periodical devoted exclusively to 
.American Lutheran history and is avail¬ 
able at a special student subscription 
rate of $1.50 (unpaid advertisement). 
And good reading to you! 

RLW - RJN 

footnotks 

1. It ha* b«en questioned whether or not ' 
we can properly s|x>ak of a Rrhlelermacher 
res-tval at the Sem. There are some who 
reel he never died, while the vast majority 
have not fully reconciled themselves to the 
fart that he over lived. In one case a re¬ 
vival Is superfluous and In the other, non¬ 
sense. W'e wish only tn report that the 
question has been raised .—KD 


Without believing rheology all scientific theology is 
empty, and without scientific theology all believing the¬ 
ology is blind. —Emmanuel Kant 
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The.ROLE OF A PHILOSOPHER OF RELIGION 
IN A THEOLOGICAL FACULTY* 

• by Herman M. Jank 


Why bother with a philosopher of 
religion? Is not today's theological task 
a challenge sufficient to tax rhe time 
Und strength of its votaries without the 
added imposition of subsidiary studies? 
That may very well be the case. But 
we need not tear this new “tmubler of 
Zion" on that account, since his func¬ 
tion would he mote mediatorial than 
imperious. Wc shall sec how he would 
become the vindicator of theologian, stu¬ 
dent, and layman alike when these come 
to find the atmosphere of the theological 
process to be uncomfortably stilling, as 
human enterprises arc likely to become 
whenever they fail to recognize that the 
service of humanity is their raison d’etre. 
PHILOSOPHY OF REUGION 

Philosophy of religion is a philosoph¬ 
ical inquiry into the subject of religion. 
Granted, this activity has in the past 
produced some disappointing systems of 
philosophy, religion, a mongrel of both 
or a conspicuous absence of either. 
Such abuse of what is a very commend¬ 
able enterprise in itself has brought our 
subject into widespread disrepute among 
both philosophers and theologians, neith¬ 
er side of which cares to see its own 
province threatened by the intrusion of 
such a powerful counterpart. 

Past difficulties in this irea have had 
their origin primarily in a misunder¬ 
standing of the appropriate nature and 


function of both philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy. The advanced st.ite of these dis¬ 
ciplines today has dispersed the cloud of 
confusion that formerly doomed their 
attempted interaction to an almost neces¬ 
sary incompatihility. We might sum¬ 
marily assign past misukci to two faulty 
points of departure. Disgmsed theo¬ 
logical apologetics, in straining after sa- 
entific rcspccLibility, had indoctrinated 
philosophy to the point where this is 
seen to ohediendy recite a set of pre¬ 
conceived religious notions (who says the 
communists invented brainwashing?), 

On the other hand, tlic more philosoph- • 
ically inclined had forced religion into 
their own preconsirutrcd metaphysical 
mold, which they presumed to be none 
other than science itself, or else some¬ 
thing indigenous like a “perennial phi¬ 
losophy" which is the underlying com¬ 
mon core or essence of religion. 

N’ow suppose that the philosopher of 
religion were to acknowledge trom the 
start that his apolo^ is built entirely 
on the premises of faith and that he is 
seeking thereby only to propagate his 
faith by expressing it in terms calculated 
to be as attractive (in its innocent sense, 
devoid of compromising connotations) as 
possible to his anticipated audience. This 
would be the honorable way to achieve 
a felicitous theological correlation which 
docs not violate the prerogatives of the 


•The following slntly In tho aroa of UifologiraJ priilMtomena wa? Inspired 
and Informed by Professor Henry Ttelraann's coarse of last qu.irter In “TTie 
Xatare and Fnrcflon of Theology” aad hy William Znnrderar’s An Analyfical 
Philosophy of Religion (5evf* York: .Vblngdon Tress 
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Sophie activity. But he is needed there 
for yet another reason which this writer 
considers so important that he devotes 
the rest of this paper to its explication. 
Primarily, the philosopher of religion 
would assume the human position, final¬ 
ly giving this the representation it so 
rightly deserves in the theological pic¬ 
ture. Theology ccncrallv has been too 
occupied with a propositional God to 
have had much time for man. A static 
focus upon religio-historical origins has 
produced theology which is disengaged 
from the developing thought-framework 
of civilization. Too many theologians 
have spent their time erecting and keep¬ 
ing in good repair a wall of separation 
from history’s forward march. Man of 
Culture is asked to choose the one or 
the other side; he walks in a mist of 
confusion unless he happens to be that 
rare individual of exceptional insight 
who is able to balance on the narrow 
top of the wall from which both sides 
can be taken in. If Bultmann is cor ¬ 
rect in asserting that the Hible 'is a' bo^ 
about man instead ot fjod, perhaps his 
faculty ought to consist mostly of phi- 
losophcrs with a theologian here and 
there to add a touch of “numinous" 
interest. We may well modify his posi¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, theology has turned 
out to be-,a misleading term, |f not a 
misnomer. V/c need to see the -ology 
equally underlmcd, becoming cons'-ious 
of how intimately words belong to per¬ 
sons. The issue is nqt that of promot¬ 
ing one component of theology at the 
other’s expense* It is rather that of 
assigning to each side its due in a syn¬ 
thesis that is realistically faithful to the 
whole of Christi.m concern. 

In summary, for the promotion of the 
scientific and the correlational aspects of 
theology, for" the protection of theolo¬ 
gians from thdr trespassing on each oth¬ 
er’s specialties ot misunderstanding their 
own in perspective, and especially i n or¬ 
der that humanity might be delivered bu t 
ot thi* suppressive han Is^of throlo? J 


ans, a philosopher of 
a Christian theologli 
merits the name “mo< 


belongs in 
ilty whiHi 


AN ESSENTIAL ROLE 

The philosopher of religion in a Chris¬ 
tian theological faculty not only carries 
on a dialogue with his colleagues, but 
likewise with Man of Culture and other 
philosophers. He preserves the intifgrity 
and rights of the anthropological pole 
which is correlative to the more special¬ 
ized scientific departments. The dog¬ 
matic systematician has so much to do 
with biblical, historical, and current ec¬ 
clesiastical directives, which he is con¬ 
strained to represent faithfully in his, 
system, that one mav expect to see him 
short<hanging the human side of the 
picture as ordinanly happens. The phi¬ 
losopher of religion would have more 
freedom to correctively accent this side, 
because he is obviously working from 
this other pole of the systematic task. 
He would be at liberty to develop the- 
oloCT in ways similar to Bultmann and 
Tillich. He would be recognized as taith- 
KT to and in sympathy with the human¬ 
ities which his Christian world view 
would reflect. His point of contact with 
both Athens and Hcumenica would 
make him useful on many occasions. He 
would honestly confront issues with the 
outsider, being disinclined to dismiss 
them dogmatically. .And he would be¬ 
come a valuable human-situational re¬ 
source man for the faculty. 

Ilie analytical philosopher is equipped 
to carry out these tasks. He is conscious 
of the large quantity of needless friction 
occasioned by divisive languages, as well 
as of the methods which are fast being 
devised to clarify their true character. 
People arc commonly unaware of the 
different functions which sci<mtific, onto¬ 
logical, ideological, and religious l.in- 
guages were designed ta serve. Their 
thoughts tend to bcccme ’s c-nfused .is 
tlieir languages. A comprehensive sitca- 
tiu..al analysis cf people's ihinkin,^ . t 
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key points of variance could greatly facil¬ 
itate the improvement of rfitnmnqjj-nrinn 
and hu i Ti a n ^^..iripi;., 

examples of how differences which begin 
'on th e langtuge level are often the 
s ource ot what we later refer to as 
“ theological conflict^ 

htubkirn dogmatiTm and readiness to 
cortlBronusc are best counteracted by 
careful scientific analysis of the sitiiation 
involved. T he obstinacy which thrives 
on martyrdom Is dissolved bv lucid ex¬ 


Should this attitud 


posure ot the sit 
what it actually L 


then be psychologically treated or socio- 
IZIgRaiiy isolated in the interest of a 
I gr oups vitality . Compromise is discour- 
.igcd by one’s having a clear grasp of 
what precisely is fundamental and what 
is ncgobable. The tendency toward dog¬ 
matism in self is overcome by persistent 
discipline in the way of suspecting one’s 
own convictions and striving to be as 
unbiased as possible. T he analytic meth¬ 
o d dema nds and develops such a discip¬ 
lined attitude. Zuurdeeg points out well 
(p. 288) how the general language pic¬ 
ture becomes complicated to the extent 
that full-time men are needed to dis¬ 
entangle resultant dissonance: 

\nhnriv la simply a ‘*rhr|atlaTi ■' 
Onl must be eitber an urtnoaox or 
a Roman Catholic or a Protestant 
Christian. Nobody Is Just a Pro- , 
testant Christian. People belong 

' either to ihe Lutheran or to the Cal- 
vlnistic. to the Methodist or the i 
Baptist tradition. People's convlo- \ 
ttons. their languages, are formed 
under influence of Kterkecaard a nd 
Heidegger, or of S fhlelerrq seher and 
Rirsch i. '*or of P VbiuL and J aspers . 
Even when unaware of It, everyone 
Is more nr less Influenced by MleL 
zacho. Dojstoa^^aky, F rend . and .Harth ; 
and everyone Is affected very deeply 
by the language of Plato and Ajig.- 

totle. -• 

The analytical philosopher of religion is 
ideally suited to bridge the communica- 
tional barrier at every juncture in the 
theological procc^-. 

The i+.-'r :rphrr of rtiigioa can also 


naake a great contribution as a meta¬ 
physician, He may not content himself ' 
with idealistic systems which have been 
exposed as being fundamentally deftcienL 
But he can keep abreast of chose systems 
which best reflect current human con¬ 
cerns. And s hould a more able meta¬ 
p hysical interpretation of man appoir 
th^i IS commonly presupposed to^y, 
o ne Wlldsc incorporation into a theo¬ 
lo gical syst em would allow for a sjg- 
n ilKADtlY improved theological approach, 
he wouy be the man to note, and to 
experiment with this opportunity. 

Ecumenicity has nude the Church 
more aware than ever of the diflerent 
ways in which .doctrinal systems may 
legitimately approach the various accents 
ot bcripture ui the interest ot establish - 

mcaningful~c< ?qtacf wiVh fi>i- rluprwi- 

don ot current culture. It is certainly 
possible, for example, Co begin one’s dog- 
madcs with the doctrine of God and 
leave out JusHheation by Faith, so long 
as the former is presented in a way J 
which promotes the condnued conscious- ^ 
ness of salvation by grace through faith. I 
In fact, this approach might well help to 
save Christendom from the popular sub- 
jeedvist belief in salvadon or in personal 
faithfulness which replaces trust in God. 
The forensic explanation of rpconcilia- 
fion Is only one choice among a numb^ 

biblical metaphors illustrative of the 
salvation process, from the point oT" 


pci arc best approa«ted in reverse order. 

1 Many triniurian problems might well 
rcsolve a oy me employment ot a uii '- 
tcrent underlying metapbysic than isw- 
.t linanly presup^sed, th^ s ubsdtudon of 
a superior world hypothesis for an ontokh. 
gicar~gnc. i hiF writer has tound in pre¬ 
destination an~excellent scriptural pers¬ 
pective Which ties Decn obscured by con¬ 
troversy conducted on the strength of 
doctrinaire, but faulty, assumpdons. He 
feels that much sacramental confusion 
has its urigin in popular metaphysical in¬ 
adequacies. Morals and ethics have hern 
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legalized to great disadvantage because 
our present ways of speaking have tied 
down llicir key concepts to a history of 
misleading terms. As a corollary con¬ 
sequence, faith and works have become 
antinomies difficult, if nut impossible, 
tb reconcile. M in all, more adequate 
metaphysical and terminological fa-ises for 
thtolop to employ would afford almost, 
u nlimited possibilities for improving ou r 
in terpretation ot the (Christian mr^sj gr 
finally die philosopher of religion 
could -be of .service by teaching subjects 
which skirt both the divine and tlie 
human sides of systematics, taking off 


mostly from the latter. A ndmber of 
course titles suggest themselves; Philos¬ 
ophy of Religion, Problenas of Philoso¬ 
phy and Religion, Comparative Religion, 
Church and World, Apologetics, Ecu- 
UKnics, Ethics. But whatever might be 
the pretext usecC today's Christian theo¬ 
logical faculty positively needs to recruit 
into its ranks a man suitable to the 
Q ualifications of a phjosopher of rel i¬ 
gion. s omeone who will conscientioti^y 
sec to it that the theology which urges 
upon man the necessity of reaching for 
heaven is always kept humanely down 
to earth. 


THE SEMINARIAN, December, 1959 

For self-assertion deludes man into' thinking that his 
existence is a prize within his own grasp. How blind 
man is to his plight is illustrated by that pessimism which 
regards life as a burden thrust on man against bis will, 
or by the way men talk about the “right to life,” or by 
the way they expect their fair share of good fortune. 
Nfan's radical self-assertion then blinds him to the fact 
of sin, and this is the clearest proof that he is a fallen- 
being. Hence it is no good telling ma n that he is a 
sinner. He will only dismiss it as a^,«yihology. But IP* 
does not follow that he is riglu^^^^ ^ 

_ _ f Rudolf Bultmann j 

THE SEMINARIAN, December, 1959 

To put the issue rather more pointedly than I mean 
it, the Reformation principle of Sola Scriptura is fraught 
with the difficulty that the Scriptura has never really been 
tohl —Jaroslav Pelikan. 


One may so interpret the words of Scripture that the 
words speak the opposite of their intent; but the Sacra- 
mentSj thank God, speak a language independent of. the - 
language of the minister. They arc a part of the itoes- 
sage of the Church least affected by theological or other 
tendencies; and that is their especial blessing. 

—Emil Brunner. 


THE SEMINARIAN. 



“Ye know neither the Scriptures nor 
the power of God . . This is a hard 
indictment spoken by our Lord to the 
Sadducees of his day—and it is a warn¬ 
ing that sounds also in the cars of the 
professionally religious of our day. 

We are professionally religious men. 
We are theologians whose ongoing task 
is not less challenging in this day than 
it has been in the past. Some of us 
have read the Old Testament and have 
come up with only scant reference to 
the resurrection of the body. We can 
understand the position of the Sadducees 
in Christ’s day who, on the basis of the 
Old Testament, did not believe or teach 
a resurrection of the l^y. And yet 
Christ rebuked them and sajd they did 
not know the Scriptures. They had 
failed in their task of being theologians. 


HISTORY 

IN THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 


by Theodore Kriefall ' 


Somehow they had not rightly inter¬ 
preted the Scriptures. Yet this usk is 
as challenging now as it was then— 
and always will be. 

We should like to apply this now to 
another area, that of understanding his¬ 
tory in the Old Testament. This too is 
a job we can never underestimate. In a 
day of scientific precision, when history^ 
too must meet all the criteria of being 
accurate and unprejudiced, objective and 
scientifically precise, we have the task 
of interpreting the history of God’s 
mighty acts. How do we begin? 

We begin by pointing out that what¬ 
ever criteria we have for history,'they 
are not necessarily the criteria for thq 
historian of aiwthcr day. It would be 
an obvious anachronism to expect that i 
our scientific measuring-sticks can be 
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appUcd indiscriminately to a prc-scien- 
tific age. Yet this i* the very offense 
we tend to commit. Unawares perhaps, 
we expect history in the Old Testament 
era to conform with all the criteria for 
‘ Vo^’* history in our own. Thus we 
read the OT expecting it to be saen- 
tiftcallv reliable oata. I t caxmot be sul^ 
i^tive. we say. It cannot be prciu - 
diced. It cannot bear the earmarlts of 
human fallibility . In short, it cannot 
be interpretive history. 

There are many contemporary theo¬ 
logians who arc pointing out that we 
arc in a scienliik era and the same 
concern' for accuracy which we have 
was riot necessarily the concern of an¬ 
other day . We ought to take their 
observation to heart We ought to read 
the OT with an eye to lest their theory. 
We ought to examine, and evaluate the 
rep>ort of historians and scholars, espe¬ 
cially paleographers, who arc attempting 
to tell us how these writings came about 

There is much being written today 
on what we’ve come to know as oral 
tradition . It seems likely that before 
much of the OT, especially the Penta¬ 
teuch, was written down, it was reported 
by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. Some scholars tell us. fo r 
example, that~^T)chind the earliest writ¬ 
ten stage ot the Kxodus story there was 
a long period—certainly more than th ree 
centuries—of oral transmiMion." * ^is 
would give the report the character of 
'‘story" rather than “history" .is we 
undcrstanci that ss-ord today. 

Is this to say that it had no founda¬ 
tion in fact? Not at alt. It simply 
means tKat the onginal event was related 
• more in the form of story than in the 
form we commonly associate with his¬ 
tory today. Two implications follow. 
One, these stories arc selective. They 
do not purport to be a “scries of naked 
facts arranged in chronological order 
.'like beads on a string."* We have 
le".iicd this same, truth from the Syn¬ 
optic Gospels of rh^ NT. The tame 
events arr used, but they are used in 


different ways and sometimes in a dif¬ 
ferent sequence to make a certain point. 
And so the events described in the OT 
arc not exhaustive in any sense of the 
word. They arc carefully remembered 
and selected data that stand out in the 
minds of the reporters. The raising up 
of Moses, the ensuing plagues, the cross¬ 
ing of the Red Sea—these, for example, 
stand out in the memory of that deliv¬ 
ered people, and they are the events 
that are then reported. 

The second implication of the desig¬ 
nation of the word "story " rather than 
“history" is that these remits are intcr- 
jretttions. Today if an historian wants 
to be read, he must interpret the events, 
to be sure. But he relegates his inter¬ 
pretive role in order to avoid subjectiv¬ 
ism and bias. The OT record is pre¬ 
served from subjectivity in this sense, 
that it was the report not of a single 
person but of a people, a race or tribe. 
But it could not be called “objective” in 
the sense that there are no marks here 
of interpreution or that all races and 
tribes would have regarded these hap¬ 
penings, especially the Exodus, in the 
same way. This is illustrated in the 
fact that though the Exodus was a sig¬ 
nificant event in the history of Egypt as 
well as of Israel, it finds little or no 
reference in Egyptian records. 

Israel's “history" is interpretative. But 
this leatutt we play down so significantly 
that we sometimes forget altogether that 
the OT is more than just history. It is 
the interpretation of faith. The events r e¬ 
corded m the Pentateuch probably would 
not hayc been regarded as “miracles" in 
the same way that Israel regarded them, 
Indced, a pagan among them would not 
have regard^ all this as the act of 
God at all.* 

This implies that we regard the Pen¬ 
tateuch from a new perspective. It ii. 
not mere history in the sense we under-. ! 
stand history todaTT It coulti not stuJ. 
up under all the criteria we csutOI^ 
for good history in our scientibe lige. 
As a matter of fact, we can remember 
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with profit that “the modern idea of 
history does not go back beyond the 
rirrfks. if it goes back that far” and 
II does" not exist in the Semitic world 
at all.* 

What this means for our role as theo¬ 
logians is this: t hat we do not wast e 
time arguing the actuality ot events, 
this IS the very kind oi ueoatc thJi 
lays theology open to the cliarge of being 
sterile and spiritually unproductive.* We 
are not so much concerned with prov¬ 
ing that an event transpired in pre¬ 
cisely this way as we are with claiming 
that God did it. This is what sets 
Israel’s interpretation of history apart 
from every secular interpretation. This 

proclamation, t^)at it_uias— Cad —a chng - 

on behalf of His peo ple- is the iini'gnr 
message of Israel. It is the faith-inspired 
message 04 tne Oi and comes very close 
to what we mean when we speak of 
‘‘‘ revelation.’ ’ It is this, above .all, that 
sye owe to that ancient people—that they 
saw*God in history. 

' But this can be stated even more 
powerfully. One author, fohri L. Mc- 
Kenaj^ makrs a fine point in distin¬ 
guish!^ between God in history a nd 
We owe It to the 
+Iebrew genius (something it had by 
rea-son of the peculiar revelation granted 
it) that it concerned itself not merely 
with the reconstruction of the remem¬ 
bered past, viz,, “historical fact,” but 
with proclaiming these evepts as the 
very actions of Jahweh. “The Hebrew 
story is an interpretation of events, but 
an interpretation formed according to 
the knowledge of'jhe God who asserts 


that He is the master of cvenu. . y. , 
This, we said, was the primary interest 
of t^ Hebrew story-teller, this was his 
story. Of this he can tell us, because 
he knows something we do not know.’’* 

This understanding of OT histo^ has 
some lasting effects. For one thing, it 
delivers theology from any supposed 
'T^ligation to “prove” the historical accu ¬ 
racy of an account . No event, masmuch 
as it is in the past, can be proved; ,mucH 
less can one interpretation be proved to 
be the only correct one. Both must b^ 
believed. Secondly, this understanding 
of the OT permits us to share in the 
doxological attitude in which old Israel 
worshipped when it remembered these 
mii rhty acts of Go d in its liturgy and 
Testivals. Thirdly, it will not leave the 
honest theologian at a loss to accouni 
for the OT's employment of certain 
'Tc «nds" which originated in a culture 
earlier than its own. As Bernhard W. 
Anderson sutes, “What Israel borrowed 
she transformed and made the vehicle 
for expressing her covenant faith.’’* In- 
^d, “these independent units of tradi- 
^on were not just, borrowed. Rather 
/ they were appropriated, for Israel made 
[ them her own by baptizing them into 
\lhe Jahweh faith.”* , 

^ FOOTNOTES 

vc l. Bernhard W. Anilvnioii. rTa rlinlawiliH 

t. Ibid., p. IS. 

J. /bid., pp. 14. 19, and 40. 
ne% John U McKenale. TXi* Two-^dyei 
.‘jlWrd (Mllnraulcee; The Bruce Puhllehlnc 
Company. 1957). p. 51. 

5. Ibid., pp. 17-11. 

5. Ibid., p. 70. ' 

7. Andemon. op. cit., p. 159. 

8. IbiA 


~/" The congregation, the church, is Ao abstraction or mys- 
' tic reality which hovers over the congregation'. It is an 
existent fact, the temple of the Spirit and the body of 
Christ. The New Testament knows no “invisible churcb." 
except that in heaven. 


sMay, 1960 


Is the Chorch. 
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THEOLOGY OF CULTURE. Pai/I Johannes Tillich. EUlteij hy Robert C. Kimball. 

New York: Oxtord University Press. 1959. 213 pages. > ft.OO. 

"The universe is God's sanctuary, . . . every supper, a Lord's supper, evety 
work the fulfillment of a divine task. . . . The religious and the secular are dot 
separated realms. Rather they are within each other." This is the thesis of 
Theology of Caltnre: Religion and culture are not separate realms, but rathe^ 
religion, as the expression ol man's ultimate concern in life this relation to GoA)t 
is iUie meaning-giving substance of all culture, the sum total of man's activity. 
§0 the formula: religion Is culture's substance: culture is religion's form. 

In order for the Church to communicate moat effectively her messages 
of the New Reality through Jesus Christ, she must face the sobering fact that 
the consequence of the Fall la not merely the estrangement of man from his 
Creator but also man from himself and the rest of creation Thot which wag 
united as the creation of the Divine Unity Is now separated. Religion stands 
apart from cult'ure: the arts and sciences have been Judged to be preclusive 
of religion; morality has degenerated Into moralisras; and the God of history 
haa been shunted into the rank and file of thf polytheistic gods of space. 

The antidote to such tragic dualism Professor Tillich finds in the message 
of the Christian Church . The extraordinary character of Christianity derives 
from the extraoroinarV character of evenu upon which It Is based, namely, 
the creation of a New Reality within and under the conditions of man's predica¬ 
ment The Church's message of this New Reality in and through the person of 
Jesus Christ and the essential reuulty of creation thus afforded is the unique 
answer to the questions raised by the human predicament That is, cultnre 
demonstrates to man through all its forms that he Is disengaged from God; he 
has lost his original essential nature and now stands outside this unity (ex¬ 
istential situation, estrangement). The news of the Ghnrch ^ that Chriat Jesus 
has healed the breach: He has reconciled those who were unable to reconcile 
themselves. 

As a theology M culture. Tillich demonstrates how this answer of the Church 
can and should find expression through the media and form of culture—language, 
the arts, philosophy, psychoanalysis, science, morality, ethics, and education. 
Readers particularly interested In glossology will find his observations regarding 
aign and symbol in religious language (Cb. 5) worth noting. Those seriously 
considering the fields of sociology and psychology can hardly afford to pass 
by Ch. 8, a discussion of the theological contribution of existentialism and pay^ 
cboanalysis. All future pastors and educators will want to take note c' "“UiTt'i 
rha’'Tn~ tv thr pburch concerning a theology of rhriwtlan education (C^ 11). 


Through a compilation of previously published essays, tEe book’s format 
provides for a continuity of thought from basic considerations to concrete appli¬ 
cations. Orthographic errors such as '‘milleDla” (p. 47) and typographical errors 
as in "Proitestant" ip. 165) are so infrequent a.s hardly to justify their mention. 

The conservative theologian will he careful to note the perilous Implications 
of a few of Tillich's less-deflned conclusions. 'W'e, perhaps, would ask him to 
be a bit more explicit. As he takes up the defense of the personality of God over 
against Its denial by Albert Einstein, we would wish that he explain the divine 
personal ity as more than the "grandeur of reason Incarnate" or the "inaccessible 
ground and abyss of being"' '{p. 131'). Again, Tillich's reference to.the "latent 
Church" (p. 51) Involves him in smbiguliies which might Imply a minimitation 
of the uniqueness of'tke' Church' and the revelato'fy character of her proclamation. 
Agaip, Tnilch')i preference for the term "legend" (p. 66) for elements of the 
kerygma usually considered fundameuial.' le.. the virgin birth, and his conclu¬ 
sions', regarding the "death" of the concept of virginity tend to weaken the force 
of an otherwise attractive theory regarding the truth of religl.-vuE symbol. 

, In Conclusion, the senous knidenTi ioclat--wririter. ■p'BSfOr. or'prba'dher can 
hardly afford not to take this stimulating volume Into his hands. The aulbOr 
Is far too influential to be disregarded: the problem with which be deals la much 
too vital to be avoided. Unfortunately, our Ct|grrh Is too often content wR h 
standing on the periphery ana aeaiing w ith LrlYla. scholastically searching the 
Scriptures while the world loses them. We bristle with distrust ill Blh oowa tnac 
sTITUB^ Is* flAnng 10 step f orward! TillliTTTs maxing Ilia) step, tie is seeking 
fnre'waT tor closing thA'lfk^lU UUp biiween reTigion ana culture by setting the 
relation of the first, second, and third arlicles of the Credo In cosmic propor¬ 
tions. As honest theologians and fellow Lutherans t^_o^e him our ear 
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DISCERNING 
PERIODICAL 
SPIRITS 


Owing to the end of the academic 
year, most students will not have oppor¬ 
tunity to read the articles mentioned 
below The extensive commenury i« 
intended to compenstate for this. 

Martin Mart^ "pietrich Bonhoeffer : 
■Semmarun.c TheolprlaTr (Christian 
Century, .Apnl 20, 1960V Havnr Arr\t- 
cated_theksi_ssueof_ttiESE}knXA^ 
l.4.\ to KWhhoefiA'.'^ Jllnot ii ut agree 
with Fr. .“.tarty's evaluation of his stg- 
tiificance. This article serves as a help¬ 
ful introduction to Bonliocffcr for any¬ 
one who' mav have remained so aloof 
from Seminary discussion as to need sn 
introduction. 

Robert C. Schultz, “Baptism and Jus¬ 
tification” (Una Sar.cta, Lastcr, 19M). 
The great Acts of Cod are not confined 
to the first centurv. They includr the 
Baptismal action at the font in your par¬ 
ish. Schultz speaks in a scholarly hut 
pointed manner to the rupture that has 
resulted from our frequently too-rigid 
separation of justification and sanctifica¬ 
tion. Were tnis article read and pon¬ 
dered by every pastor in Synod, it would 
elTcct a revolutionary re-examination of 
what is often glibly called “preaching 
the Gospel," Xot so incidentally, Una 
Sancta is one ot the periodicals you wili~ 
surely want to receive regulaflx__ill_Jilg 
oansh (SJ.tll) per year; j-'inh Street, 

K^SgSeld Park, N. J.). Dr. Robert 
Schultz teaches religion at Valparaiso 
University. 


Peter Fracnicel, "Revelation and Tra¬ 
dition” (Stndia Tbeologica, vol. XIII, 
pp. 97-114), A study of doctrinal con¬ 
tinuity in the thought of Bl. Philip 
Mclanchthon. As somebody recently re¬ 
marked, Melanchthon is the man wc 
often remember because he “chanaed the 
Aiiasburp Ganfession.” It would be well 
if wc recalled more frequently that he 
also wrote it. Fraenkel examines Bl.| 
Philip's atticuck to Tradition and tra^ 
ditions, and comes up with results thaf^ 
may surprise some Lutherans, not the' 
least of which is the contention that 
•Melanchthon remained theoloaically con¬ 
sistent throughout his life. The author 
points out that the Confessional writers 
took the Catholic Creeds as their start¬ 
ing point. They rejected the notion that 
the Creeds were to be “checked” with 


Holy Scripture. Our Lutheran Fathcn 
were well aware that the principle of 



sola scriptura is itself part of Tradition 
Wc wonder if those who sneak ligh tly 
o^ our being a “Bible-centered CHlirth' 
are as acutely cognizant ot this tact, li 
cJoc-s not seem so when tnc same breth- 


hshes’ apDctite tor prophets . 

Rudolf .Bultmanri. "From a Marburg 
Sermon" (iTieology Today, April, I960). 
This short (two pages) excerpt from one 


of Bultmann's sermons makes dclirhtful 
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Dr. Pelikan, a g eminently conser%'ai:ivc 
and catholic-minded Lutheran, of Pan- 
■'Protestancism. It is merely to suggest 
that he might have explicated more 
clearly his Lutheran commitment in or¬ 
der to avoid being misunderstood by his 
readers. 

Cicorge W. Dollar, “The Lord’s Sup¬ 
per in the Second Century” (Bibliotheca 
.'Sacra, April, 1960). An interesting study 
of Ignatius of .\ntioch, Clement of 
Rome, the Didacbe, Justin Martyr and 
Ircnacus, with particular emphasis on 
the sacrificial aspect of the Holy Euch¬ 
arist in these writings. .Mthough the 
Lutheran reader will not share Prof. 
Dollar's unsymputhetic attitude toward 
the Eucharist Sacrifice, he will find the 
many quotations from these Holy Fa¬ 
thers helpful. 

Karl Rarth, “The Humanity of God” 
(Cross Currents, Winter, 1959). This 
is an essay read by the greatest of liv iuB 
Reformed dogcnaticians to the Swiss 
Rciormcd Ministers’ Association. It is 
of special interest to members of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession be¬ 
cause it represents a major shift in 
Barth’s thinking from an emphasis on 
the . \bsolute rVitv m rhr Immanence 
of Gotl . The essay is also significant 
fur an understanding of Barth’s anthro¬ 
pology. It is to be hoped that Barth’s 
approach to a “TTieology of the Cross”, 
^will lead him aWay from his apparent 
bibitcisni to a more consistent appreoia- 
tion of Catholic Tradition, since it seems 
that a preoccupation with the Absolute¬ 
ness of God is intimately connected with 
a Bibl ical literalism.^ It docs not become 
a 'hcminarian, however, to assume, a 
patronizing attitude toward a theologian- 
whose scholarship has done so much to 
revive historic theology in Reformed cir¬ 
cles. 

Edward J. Kilmartin, ‘‘Liturgical In- 
fiuence on John 6” (CathoUc Biblical 
Quarterly, April, 1960). Thiy is another 
blow to the decreasing minority of schol¬ 
ars \vn 6 p^rsut m a non-euchanstic in- 
rri^rctation or jortn o. TEe author 


urges that John 6 is related to a form 
of Christian Passover Haggadah. He. 
suggests the Jewish and Christian pass-' 
over Liturgy and the daily Eucharistic 
Liturgy is the Sitz im leben. This is a 
useful supplement to Cullmann’s (SCM 
Biblical Theology Series) treatment of 
the Johannine material. 

Rcsurrcctiou of 
Jesus Clu ist” (Biblical Kesearen: t'apers 
of the Chicago Society of Biblical Re¬ 
search, 1960). This is an important 
article for every student interested in the 
nroblem which lias received th e unfor ¬ 
t unate label of “demythologization .” The 
problem ~Dosed Ts whether the Kcsqrre cr 
ti on of our Ijotci is an historical' ta ct 
in' the ordinary sense or whether it is a 




_,_ jc pendent 

but not. ■" rvrrtimr^, .>nc^ 

Fuller maintains that t he ^ New Testa ¬ 
m ent distinguishes between an observ a¬ 
ble occurrence and a faith event. The 
Kaurreefion H rtW UlTd-. a suora-his -' 


t orical rc velgti^p. Although he leaves 
the t^dcr hanging, he docs suerges t 
some inrrrrsrina pr.«ihilitjrs The ques¬ 
tion to be faced by every NT scholar is 
whether the MT ,1.^^ make such 

a distinction. U fj it docs., w e dare not 
use the guise or defending the “his¬ 
toricity” of Biblical accounts to ignore 
the distinction. For thus we would, in 
the name of the Bible, be placing our¬ 
selves in opposition to the Bible. Fuller’s 
question (which is also the question 
raised by Bultnunn ) ca n only be an¬ 
s wered by ffie 


__ rxei^tc through objecti ve 

hi storical study of the docum ents ~in- 
It ts piassing strange mat some 
oT the most vocal “ defenders of the 
of iliblical Il'WJttl 


most vocal 
Bible” are so afraid of lliblual It'searth. 
T he hesitancy to ask honest questions. 
be tnev ever so ridlJii, twayi a~lack 
of confidence in ine*~rtT?rttri'il .^iiiiiiiirt 


om Jean Leclcrcq, Tne Sacraments 
of the Easter Season” (Worship, May, 
1960). Divine life is introduced or 
renewed in us by the Sacraments in 
the Church’s Piaster Liturgy. Holy Bap¬ 
tism is both the symbol and effecting of 
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ing of faith in Christ. He relates faith 
to the miraculous and correedy insists 
that our faith is in Christ and not in 
miracles. This article is csfxxially inters 
esdng, as it shows Bultmann’s cxcgetical 
methodology direedy applied td homi¬ 
letics. As is frequendy the case, it is 
easier to understand a theologian’s mes¬ 
sage through his preaching than through 
his scholarly tomes. With this brief 
article wc urge you to execute the much- 
needed resolve to talk about Bultmanp 
less and read him more. 

Karl H. Hertz, “An Evaluadon of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Ethics” (Lutheran 
Quarterly, February, I960). Here is a 
sympathetic treatment of the elder Nie¬ 
buhr written from a conservative Luther¬ 
an viewpoint. Allowing that Niebuhr is 
writing from Protesunt presuppositions 
for Protestants, he should not lie neg¬ 
lected by Lutherans who could well bene¬ 
fit from his prophedc insights. 

W. D. Davies, “A Quest to be 
Resumed in New Testament Studies” 
(Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Jan¬ 
uary, I960). This is the inabgural ad 
dress of Dr. Davies upon assuming a 
professorship at Union Seminary. He 
overviews die state of NT studies with 
particular reference to the renewed inter¬ 
est in “the historical Jc.sus." Since our 
part of the Church was for the most 
part in theological quarantine when the 
“historical Jesus” was first extolled and 
then'supposedly annihilated by Schweitz¬ 
er, this “renewed interest” may not 
sound too exciting. It is of the utmost 
itnporuncc, however, if wc arc to under- 
sund and share’ in the remarkable Bib¬ 
lical research being carried on by both 
Protestant and Roman scholars. Ameri¬ 
can Lutheran.^ have yet to make a dis- 
lincuve contribution to die revival of 
Biblical Theology. ^ 

T; A. M. Barnett, “Trends in Old 
Testament Theology” (Canadian Journal 
of Theology, April, 1960). As a com¬ 
plement to the above, the reading of this 
irticlc will give an excellent unilers'and- 
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ing of developments in OT study. Bar¬ 
nett provides a helpful guide to resources 
available to the preacher, thus makirtg 
this an eminendy practical article. 

George H. Tavard, “The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism: A Review Article” 
(Joomal of Religion, Jan., i960). Fr. 
Tavard is warmly appreciative of Pcli- 
kan’s work, calling it “the best by far 
of the genetic approaches to Roman 
Catholicism.” He suggests Pelikan 
should have discussal the genius of the 
Roman Church more in terms of the 
Eucharist and the teaching of a ’’sacra¬ 
mental universe.” As is to be expected 
from a brother of the I.atin persuasion, 
he is cridcal of Pelikan’s suggested meth¬ 
ods for achieving reunion of the Church. 

’ Tavard urges it is'more accurate to see 
Protestandsm and Romanism xs two syn¬ 
theses of the same cle.-nents rather than 
as two partial and complementiry expres¬ 
sions of one tradition. Interestingly 
enough, Fr. Tavard does not mendon 
one of the most glaring inadequacies of 
The Riddle, namely, the implied whole- 
ness of Protestantism in the Protestant- 
Roman antithesis. The label of “Pro- I 
testant” is clearly unacceptable to die 
Lutheran theologian who recognizes that 
wc share with Rome the Catholic Creeds, 
the Sacraments, and the concept of dog¬ 
ma—none of which arc embraced'by the 
larger portion of “Protestantism.” Of 
course wc may call ourselves Protestant 
in the purely historical and largely neg¬ 
ative sense of being among those who 
protest the abuses of Rome, but to im¬ 
ply a theological connection of the 
Augustana with either fundamentalism 
or unitarianism is to trip tragically over 
a semande accident. Wittenburg looks 
to both Rome and Geneva with the same 
humble caution and prayerful passion 
for Concordia. Lutherans do well to 
assume but a sunce of friendly curiosity 
toward the great p.xrt of Protestantism 
that is only remotely related even to 
Geneva. Pan-protestanb too readily con¬ 
fuse comparative religions with cqmpara? 
tivc symbolics. This is not to accuse 
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Dear Doctor Fuerbrincer, 

t 

We, the undersigned, respectfully sutsnit to you the following matter; 

As you no doubt already know, we have carried on doctrinal discussions with 
another group of students. These discussions had as their purpose the clarifi¬ 
cation of the points of doctrine which have caused conflict and division on this 
campus in the past several years. 

Since some of us had conducted unsuccessful dealings of this kind before, we 
know the general aversion to formal charges. We thought we could avoid such 
action at this point and secure a clarification of the issues through public dis¬ 
cussions in the presence of our advisors and SeiTiinary officials. We had been led 
to believe that the proper way to r:Aso issues of this kind was through our 
faculty advisors. Vie now understand that this is not the case, and that no 
action can be taken unless specific charges are made. 

Being vitally interested in the solution of the problem, we must and phall 
offer specific charges. 

Permit us, hoviever, to preface the E?mo with some "historical introductions”; 

The present conflict is not row. Sore of us have faced it for several 
years. The main issue is the doctrine of Holy Scripture. In a general way, the 
discussions through these past yec.rs telescoped through four logical-chrono¬ 
logical stages; 

(1) Inspiration . We found that it is almost useless to operate with 
terms like "inspiration” or even "plenary inspiration", since 
these are sufficiently elastic to permit anj interpretation. And 
"verbal ineoiraticn” too, besides being a formulation which, we 
are informed, we may not "force” on anyone in our Synod, is, when 
not safeguarded, subject to semantic evaporation, 

(2) Inerrancy , The issues are apparently met much more effectively and 
directly in the area of the inerrancy of Scripture. If the inerrancy 
is affirmed bona f ide, verbal inspiration must be presupposed, 

(3) Complete inerrancy. 3ut even the term "innerancy" becomes ambiguous 
by being tacitly assumed to embrace only certain portions of Scrip¬ 
ture. Hence we ha.d to specify that we xinderstand by "innerancy” the 
doctrine that the Holy Scriptures "contain no errors or contradic¬ 
tions, but that they are in all their parts arid words the infallible 
truth, also in those part.s which treat of historical, geographical, 
and other secular mattersr," (Brief Statement, l) 

(U) " Hermeneutics ”. Vie found th.at even the confession of plenary in¬ 
errancy nay be subject to anbigrity: It is claimed that even 
though Scripture may centain'errors ("error” being apparently de¬ 
fined in some such sense as "major thcelegical heresy"), portions 
of the Bible, such as the first few cliaptors of Genesis, includ¬ 
ing the accoimt cf tbe creatien, and fall of our first p>arents, must 
or at least may be vxderstood :riiTi.j.ativoly and not as literal history. 
This we can in no sense regard as subuienion to the teKt of what to 
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us is the Word of God. It rather appears to us that if ’’inerrancy*' 
does not refer to the plain, literal sense (unless of course, the 
text, context or another text demand the,figurative sense), then 
"inerrancy" means nothing and may be applied with equal facility and 
justice to Aesop's Fables and other forms of literatxire from which 
morals may be drawn which are "true" at sane level of generalization. 
Scripture then becomes a "waxen nose." We therefore believe that the 
literal historicity of the Scriptural account of the creation and 
fall of Adam and Eve is not an open question or a mere "hermeneutical 
problem," which has no bearing on the doctrine of the inspiration and 
authority of Holy Writ, but that this Genesis account is in fact a 
reliable barometer of the doctrine of Scripture. 

For us, then the last three of these four "stages’* are already implicit in 
the first, and each is meaningful only if all of the succeeding ones are slLso 
affirmed. 

As the discussions have proceeded, through the years, from stage (1) to 
stages (3) and (U)> where the conflict centers at present, it has been our im¬ 
pression that the "other side" (of whcrni the gentlemen herein named are not the 
exclusive representatives) has become progressively less crass and more subtle. 
But the basic positions appear to us to be unchanged. We have witnessed an 
increase not of conservatism, but of caution and specification. 

.. In fact we can conceive yet of a fifth stage of refinement of the issues, 
and that not altogether without foundation in actual experience: The positions 
outlined in stages (1) to (U) could be, at least in part, foimally granted, but 
not as indubitably certain Scriptural truths, but only as pious conclusions, re¬ 
sults of empirical investigation, human conviction, etc. To concede validity 
to such a "confession" would, in oiir estimation, be tantamount to granting a 
dispensation, in principle, from the positions so confessed, though for a time 
this right may not be exercised. In our discussions, we have therefore oper¬ 
ated on the basis of the principle that what is not confessed positively as in¬ 
dubitable Scripture-truth is not confessed at all, no matter how strongly it may 
be emphasized that a definite, dogmatic denial or rejection is avoided. 

In the light of the preceding, we herewith regretfully submit the following 
concerning these seven students, Paul Heyne, Dale Krueger, Ed Lawrence, Duane 
Mehle, William Olsen, Arthur Simon, Thomas Stiieter: 

1) Their theological outlook is seriously tinged with Lundensiam and neo-ortho¬ 
dox theology, as evidenced in a typical vagueness, subjectivity, and un¬ 
certainty with regard to doctrine in general. They do not regard the 
Missouri Synod's Brief Statement as in any sense normative or binding for 
them. 

2) They do not accept the authority of Holy Scripture in the sense in which our 
church has always understood this. Specifically; 

a) They refuse to affim as a dogmatic certainty the inerrancjf of 

Scripture in all matters of which it treats, including "historical, 
geographical, and other secular matters." (Brief Statement, l) 
Their reasons are: (l) The original autographs are not available 
for an empirical determination of their inerrancy, and (2) in view 
of the many variants it is meaningless to predicate verbal ii.spi- 
ration and complete inerrancy of the present text. 


J 
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b) They refuse to confess as a matter of faith the literal historicity 
of the Genesis account of the creation and fall of Adam and Eve, 
and would adr.it the view that Adam and Eve are not to be regarded 
as histoid.cal persons. We are treating this under the doctrine of 
Scripture and not of Creation, because we regard this view as a 
subversion of the organic fovndatj.on of our faith, the Scripture 
principle. 

3) They refuse to affirm ("in view cf the absense of Scriptural grounds") the 
doctrine that man has an immortal soul which survives after death. They re¬ 
gard the soul as "not cntolcgical but existential," i.e. as a quality of the 
body, which perishes together w.lth the body- 

These v?.sws we understand to be contrary/ to the Evangelical Lutheran position 
of our Synod. Hence we cannot with a good conscience sit by idly while men hold¬ 
ing such views are graduated into the fie.ld to become pastors and even teachers. 
Yon ^lill understand, then, that we cannot accept men with such beliefs as future 
colleagos in the ministry'-, ir.th wlion va are to live in brotherly peace and con- 
■ cord> We therefore request that s'teps be trl;.pn to asceirtain the correctness of 
our charges, and if they are sustained, to take the appropriate action. 

We should like to say alro that rrd^r the circumstances we cannot veiy well 
consider the case settled and closed by ary solution operating with the theoiy of 
"talking past cne another," ".mis’jndc.rs'.ana.tng,'' "using different terns," etc., 
unless we have been given full cpporLunity, at a public hearing and in the pres- 
enc3 of our faculty advisors, to support cur cause and to question the witnesses. 

In view of the fact that the academic year is rapidly drawing to a close, 
and calls are about to be issued, we respectfully request your immediate con¬ 
sideration of this matter. 


Respectfully submitted. 




Paul Dom 
David Scae.r 
Robert Stockman 
George Lobien 
Robert Cordes 
Richard Beits 
Kurt Karquart 
Herman Otten 
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To whom it may concernr 

The undersigned herewith offer a brief appraisal of our position on the points 
alleged concerning us in a document of May 1, 1957* 

1. We would ask for clari.fication as to what is signified by "Lundensian and 
neo-othodox theology." We suggest that such terminology is itself vague, sub¬ 
jective, and uncertain. We subscribe without reservation, both in letter and in 
spirit, to the canonical books of the Bible as the inspired, authorative V/ord of 
God, and the only rule and nom of faith and practice, and to the ecumenical 
creeds and the Lutheran Confessions as a correct exposition of the same. Synod 
has consciously avoided any attempt to elevate other documents, including the 
Brief Statement, to a confessional level, and in this we submit to the Church. 

2o There are obvious difficulties connected with the transmitted text of Holy 
ScrLptxire. Wo have not, however, adopted an "empirical" approach to Scripture. 
Thorough empiricism would nullify the Christian faith and therefore has no place 
in a valid Christian hermeneutics* We affirm the inspiration, authority, and 
ncir.ative character of Scripture, both Old and New Testaments* 

In view of the content of the New Testament Kerygme, we have not placed the 
Gsnoois account of the creation on same level as the witness of the Apostles 
to the deity of Christ, the redempi oi affected by our Lord on the cross. His 
resurrection, or the new life iu Chi.' at* We frankly do not see how a question¬ 
ing of the literal history of the Genesis account is necessarily a subversion 
of the Scriptural principle. In fact, we raise the question whether an a priori 
insistence on any one mode of interpetation does not involve a refusal to 
listen to Scripture in its total context. 

3. We catagorically deny the position here expressed. In a group meeting the 
question of a body-soul dichotomy was briefly discussed, and by mutual agreement 
the matter was left open to exegetical clarification by the faculty* It comes 
to us as a surprise, therefore, that this question should be made the basis of 
theological conflict* Furthermore, the position expressed in this accusation 
does not, by any stretch of the imagination, represent a viewpoint suggested at 
this meeting or elsewhere by the undersigned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Paul Heyne William A. Olsen 

/s/ Duane Mehl Art Simon 

Arlis fihlen 

(Two names from our group are absent from this signing* Explanation: Ed 
Lawrence has been out of town since Wednesday. Toti Stricter has had classes 
all morning and was not around when the paper was ready for signing, since 
speed \ia8 also an important consideration. Furthermore, he was not present at 
both meetings and was not as directly involved*) 

The above students were declared doctrinally sound by the St. Louis 
Seminary faculty* Heyne is currently teaching at Valparaiso University, 
Ehlen is an intructar at the St* Louis Seminary and Simon is a pastor 
in Denver after teaching at River Forest. 
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Distributed by the Professor. 

1959 

(Excerpts) 

(Ur. Arthur Simon 

Religion Instructor 
Concordia Teacher's College 
River Forest, Illinois) 


Doctrine i 


Books on reserve (shelf "A") 

Aulen, THE FAHH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Pieper, CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS (vols 1 & 2, shelf "G") 

Brunner, OUR FAITH 

Neve, A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT (2 vols) 

Allbeck, STUDIES IN THE LUTHERAN CONFESSIONS 

Bainton, HERE I STAND 

Watson, LET GOD BE GOD 

Pelikan, FROM LUTHER TO KIERKEGAARD 


REVELATION 

4* The purpose of revelation is not intellectual enlightenment. As faith 
is more than knowledge, so rev, is more than disclosure of truths. 

Recall Greek vs Hebrew views of truth} OT Covenant, 

Revelation is as on-going activity . Ro. Iil7. God's continuing self¬ 
disclosure. An activity, not a 'thing.' Dynamic, not static. 

This does not mean (since NT era) that the revelation changes, that the 
old becomes out-dated. The same Gospel reveals God. The Bible, as a 
recorded, primary witness of that Gospel, stands in a unique position, 
so that all subsequent proclamation of the Gospel is dependent upon it. 
This means that as the message of the Bible is discovered, it also serves 
as an instniment of rovelatlon. But the Bible is not to be identified 
with revelation which is God's activity of disclosing Himself. 

Revelation is God making Himself known. The Word is the instrument of 
that self-disclos\ire. Finally, both the ‘Word and revelation climax in 
Christ, who is THE revelation and THE Word. 

I—THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 

The Bible is the so\irce-witness, primary witness, first-hand witness to 
God's saving action. Here message of prophets and apostles is recorded. 
Because the Bible is the primary witness which stands in immediate 
relation to God's saving action, it is the standard, the measure, the 
rule by which all subsequent preaching and teaching must be gauged. For 
not everything that pretends to be the Word of God is what it claims to 
be. How do you tell? In the Bible we have recorded the original 
prophetic and apostolic message. Whatever falls to agree with it cannot 
be God's Word. 

Ill—THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE AND THE LUTHERAN CONFESSIONS 
3. Why the Confessions at all? 




b) The Lutheran Symbols came into being at a crucial period in the 
history of the church, and in res'Tonse to basic errors. This is 
important. We don't add new, binding confessions (e.g.. The Brief 
Statement) at every other synodical convention. Result would be 
sectarianism. Lutheran Symbols are broad and basic. 

DISPIRATIQN -I 

NT WRITiiliS wefe not aware they were writing part of the Bible. The authority 
they claimed was the authority of the message irtiich they preached—which was 
not man's gospel, taught in words of human wisdom, but Qod's Gospel, taught 
by the Holy Spirit. Beyond this NT writers said nothing about their own 
inspiration. Th^ were not pre-occupled with the matter, but simply assumed 
inspiration by the CT. Didn't spend time defending fact that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration. 

INSPIRATION - II 

Infallibility . The Bible is infallible in its message of salvation, for its 
purpose and authority lies here. This is clear. Keans if I use the Bible 
properly, it is an infallible guide. If I use it improperly—and demand 
precise and technical accuracy on non-theological points—it is not infallible. 
But then it is not really the Bible which is fallible—it is ^ irtio am at fault 
.for dfflnanding something which is foreign to the purpose of the Bible and which 
the Bible doesn't promise to give. So we should not go to the Bible demanding 
infallible precision on non-theological items. To demand this would ignore 
the distinction between different kinds of information and treat the Bible 
as a book of impersonal truths. But revelation is not impersonal, non- 
theological information} it is God actively and personally disclosing Himself 
to save men. 

Example } biblical cosmology and Joshua 10. 

Question of certainty and reliability i If we can't insist on this sort of 
non-theological infallibility, how do we know we can trust it at all? 

1. This is the wrong question. It is looking for fleshly security 
—tangible, human proof. If we can find an Infallible book, a 
book we can prove to be infallible on a purely rational basis, 
then it is easy to believe--but is it really faith? . . . The 
question of certainty and reliability was basically answered when 

we found that the Holy Spirit gave certainty, not some pre-determined 
doctrine of infallibility. 

2. We recognize the truth of the Gospel as it is proclaimed to us 
today in Christian congregations, .e don’t demand precision by 
the preacher on all non-theological items before acknowledging 
his message as God's saving Word. 

3. The certainty which says: I believe the Bible because it is 
infallibly precise on every point of information of any sort— 
becomes the great uncertainty, one w4iich must fear lest some new 
archeological discovery may call into question soipe relative; 
minor item of history or geography. Then the whole structure 
would collapse, for faith has been placed on the wrong level. 
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April 19, 1959 


Religion Division 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 

Dear Professor Peellet: 

We, the undersigned, as students of Concordia Teachers College 
and future teachers in the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, are 
deeply concerned about the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 

Most of Protestantism has long ago abandoned this doctrine. Today 
some sections of Lutheranism label it a "theory". Meanwhile, the 
Missouri Synod, at least officially, continues to declare its belief 
in the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. 

We have come to know and believe that "verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures is not a so-called "theological deduction", but that it is 
taught by direct statements of the Scriptures ... that they (Scriptures) 
contain no errors or contradictions, but that they are in all their 
parts and words the infallible truth, also in those parts which treat 
of historical, geographical, and other secular matters." (Brief State¬ 
ment, p.L article 1) We further believe that Scripture not only con¬ 
tains God’s Word, but is God’s ’//ord. 

Therefore, we are concerned that this doctrine be taught in our 
schools, both elementary and secondary. As future parish school 
teachers we intend to instruct the youth of our church in this import¬ 
ant truth. Because it is apparent that this truth is being denied 
by some theologians in our church, if not openly, then by their 
silence, we would like to be assured by the Religion Department of 
Concordia Teachers College that verbal inspiration continues to be 
believed and taught by the members of the religion faculty here. Our 
attendance at Concordia this year has led all of us to seriously 
doubt whether it is. 

We request a written statement on this matter for two reasons. 

As we have already declared, we believe verbal inspiration to be an im¬ 
portant doctrine of Scripture. It assures us that we have a totally 
reliable source for our faith. We expect this truth to be taught to futi^ 
ure students at Concordia. Thus, they may have a strong foundation 
as they teach religion in the classroom some day. 

Secondly, as long as belief in verbal inspiration is the official 
stand of the Missouri Synod we consider it unethical for a person to 
teach religion in a synodical school who either does not believe this 
doctrine or denies it by means of his teaching. 

We wish to make our position clear; we are not accusing anyone 
of false doctrine. We realize that as sinful human beings we are prone 
to errors in judgment and tend to misunderstand others. For this 
reason also, we are hesitant to question the sincerity of anyone on the 
faculty. On the other hand, because serious misgivings have arisen 
in our minds regarding the position of our faculty on the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, we request a clear written statement from the 
Religion Division on this matter. 


Yours in.Christ, 

Robert Carpenter, Louis Herring, Ed Hpmeier, Dick Suhr, Evan G, Schiller, 
Henry Loppnow, William Oehlkers, Andrev' Melendez, Robert Schollmeyer. 
George Dellinger, Callevir 
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JESUS AND HIS COMIMG 

By John T. Robinson (Abingdon I’r-si 

S4.00) 

You pay ihfi price of rhis bo«*ic and \ou 
will still br gcllini; a lot for nothing, llii 
author has done a good job in puintinf 
out the problems in the Biblical trstimnny 
about Christ's second coming and in set¬ 
ting forth an exposition of his own which 
if worthy of real ronsideration. 

What the previous generation aecom- 
plishod in the rethinking of First 'f'hings, 
this generation is doing now in the area 
■of Last Things. Eschatology is in the fore¬ 
front of theological debate today. This 
book is a major contribution to that de- 
Ibate. 

I Robinson is conccinod with C'Jirist's 
; second coming. He attempts to determine 
how far back this idea goes. Hr tries l<> 
■show how this expectation aross-. In what 
form dors it owe its origin to Jesus Him¬ 
self? 

> The distinctive element in eschatology 
which interests the author here is "the ex¬ 
pectation of the corning of Christ from 
heaven to earth in manifest and final 
glory." Hr insists that this is only one as¬ 
pect of the Biblical testimony about last 
things. Ty luiimised to 

comeagainisnottodeny_thr_restofthe 
t estimony. He isolates four emphases that 
are part of the Scriptural testimony but 
not intimately connected with the second 
coming. They are the Day of the Lord, 
the Last Judgment, the Ingathering of the 
Elec{, and the End of the World. 

I T^se four elements are all part of es¬ 
chatology of the Old Testsunent. They 
simply stand, whether Jesus Is part of them 
or not. However, it is just this added 
thought, that the Messiah vyould come 
twice, which interests the author. This idea 
as not part of the traditio nal Jewish hope. 
^fobinson Idllllls that Jesus taught all the 
traditional aspects of Jewish thought. So 
jthe problem is not "a Parousia hope or a 
completely realized eschatology" but rath- 
ier,'assuming that Jesus accepted the tradi- 
tioiul teaching of the Old Testament, just 
What part did He expect to play in this 
event. 

Robinson begins by considering the ac¬ 
tual expectation of the early Church as k 
is formulated in the CreCdv Hr notes a 
number in cotfne^iqp with xhis 

expectation. This forces him to an aiVrlvsis’ 
of the expectation of Jesus Himself. He 
diows to bis own satisfaction that Jesus 
expected to be “vindicated in glor y" and 
that He taught that His advent was a 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 

Bv C'-'ril C. Riiha."dson ( kbingdon, 

$:i.00) 

'T he thrris of this css-ic b tfiat the dnc-l 
i r-ni- of the T riiii ty as rxprestetl bv thc i 
Church is an inad equate expreeaion i>t the, 
Christian laith in Cod . The author claims 
that it neither illun>inal»-s the faith nnr 
g uards the essenti.sl truths of that fzith.- 
Indeed, hr attempts to .chow that the cs« 
M ntial meaning of the Trinity in its rlauicAl 
formulations is not nrrrstarilv rnnnrrirri 
wit h the number three. It it an artificial 
construct. He writes, “It tries to relate 
different probirins and to fit them into an 
.irbitrary and traditional ihnvncn. It pro¬ 
duces confusion rather than clarificatioi.; 
and while the proUrms with which it deals 
are real ones, the tolutioiii it offers are not 
illuminating." I 

The author shows how the vaiious wiiters^ 
from Gregyry of Nyssa to Dorothy Sayers 
‘ attempt to relate the teal problems involved 
— the diffrmce between the halhcr and 
. the Son, the paradox of absolute and 
rrlatedneu in God. and the lather umbi- 
: valent place of thr Spirit — to this artificial 
threrness. 

To thr rather prosaic answer that after 
til thr Trinity is the obvious testimony of' 
Scripture, Richardson asserts that these 
symbols for Cod in the New Testament are 
in a rather fluid state and the work ul the 
Son and Spirit esp -cially tend to overlap.' 

7'hii is the value of thr book. All 
modem formulations of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, whatever they arc, are a produrt 
o f historical dcveinnineni. The history of 
this doctrine is the history of the Church 
' attempting to rxprs-u adcqugtrly the testi¬ 
mony of the New Testament. To claim 
that the Bible cl early defines » nv of th e 
mo4ern_conj£jjj|gns_of_lhr_TrinityjwithouJ 
' the intervening history, is quite arbitraryj 
Certainly when we hear the “doctrine of 
the I riiiity*' d enied, it ij. imp ortant to f^n tl 
out )uit u/Aa t is be ing discarded i 

Ktebardson’s interesting study will most 
certainly provoke fruitful thought and disa 
cussion. •' ! 

I Waltex W. Oettino 

THE CRESSET, April 

1959 ■ . 

< 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

Walter Getting 

unique visitation uf God confronting man 
with a crisis which demanded decision. 

Thr remainder of thr book is an attempt to 
||thuw how (he churth came to undrrst.ind 
ijji-sus as predicting His own rejum. 

' Tho discussion of lu/W and srhv this took 
place is fascinating and speculative. Rob¬ 
inson rlaims that leius looked on esch.i- 
tologi as an inti rnr e ation of present h is¬ 
tory. He saw history in the rontrxt*of thr 
end. His interest w.»s a moral one. The 
Johanninr phrase "the hour Is mining and 
now is," connecting the piesi-nt with thi ^ 
future, expresses most adequately the 
thought of Jesus Himself before tlir San¬ 
hedrin when He. said, “From now on you 
will see . . ." The coming of ('hriit i s 
e very hit as Piui h o f tli*' f uture as the pas t. 

Thr author claim s that J esus never taught 
t his "lecond" comi ng. Hii coming, rathci. 
inaugurated the rsciittin which continues 
from then on and is vin(!ic.ned through Hi» 
resurirction, Bsceiisinii and ruling of th- 
Churrh. Robinson is not debating Christ's 
coming but is suggesting that His romiin ; 
is already begun and is rontinuiiig . It 
IS hut a coming whirh, “havit 
is also slil) “Ivinc in if'e fnlure " 

I'bii "Irom now on" was divided by the 
Church into "now" and “not yrt." The 
same interest in ihronology that took the 
prophetic eschatology of thr prophets anti 
(thangrd it into the apocalyptic of the later ‘ 
period it tern at .work on thr sayings of 
Jesus. 

Any person who vivi-i serious attention 
to thr Biblical te stimony about last things ,. 
must admit that there arc prnti'ems vainre 
ill matrnpl . ITi r value of this book is 
t hat while Robinson ex plodes many of ou r 
cherished lorniulationi, he does an honest 


and intelligent job of understanding the 
hope of l^e New Trsti^pient. He linithis 
his work with a presentation of the Chns- ■ 
tian hope which not only does justice to thr 
:>cripturr Out alko leaves Ihc TUHIUElh 
c entury Church with a ho pe, smfeh. is still 
“imperikiabic. undehled, and unlading." 

Waltex Uettino 


20 THE CRESSET, May 

1959 
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RELIGION 

MATTHEW APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST 

By Edgar J. Goo<lllpcl^d (Winston S3. 50) 

This is a great “who-tlone-it” on the 
authorship of the gospel to 

Matthew. While the book is rather repe¬ 
titious (it could be condensed into a short 
article of this joum;U without losing murh), 
the st>le is engaging. It is the kind of 
reading that you do nut put aside easily. 

Goodspeed defends Matthew as the au¬ 
thor of the gospel which has been given his 
name. This is interesting in the face of 
most modern scholarship, lie n-fers ag.<iin 
and again to Isaiah 8:l(i-IB of which Jesus 
is sup|Kised to have bivii very runseiout. 
The example of Isaiah led Mini to selest a 
“rreorder" for Mis words too who I'lse 
but Matthew, a man of ledgers and figures. 
Goodspeed points out the usual "tax col- 
leelor touches" in the Gos|« I. And these 
are rather interesting! Me insists that to 
cn-dit Matthew as merely *’thi soune" of 
the Gospel is to ignore all traditions in 
first century Gieek literatiiie. 

Ci-rtainly the final value of this hook will 
depi-nd on how will ('ionds|>rrd ran dr- 
feml his thesis. We feel that imii h more 
needs to lie said than that ent losed in this 
ImhiL. 

As a footnote we might suggest diat the 
lax the publishers i barge lor this book 
alMiiit a lax collector is, like must taxes, 
somewlial steefi. 

WaI.THX W. Or.TTINO 

MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 

hy Tangdon Gilkey (I>oiibleday ?4.50) 


here. The genius of Luther was that he 
always searrfied out the "religious Itsvel" 
whenever he read Scripture. The book is 
in that tradition. 

Langdon Gilkey Is one of those younger 
theologians whose theological outlook has 
b<"en molded i n the Rrinhold Niebuhr and 
i»«iii 1 iiil. I. HJs_£resentalioohasa_ 

sou ndly biblical prientatinn hut^Jie^^dn^ 
n ot inciulge in fundaiiientaJiiLJCmriet^ On 
the other hand, hr shows liberal protestants 
the inadequacy of their theology in its own 
terms. We have a feeling that while l.uther 
seldom svrote in such a systematic manner 
he would have appreciated this approach. 
It ought to be apprrcijilrd_bv_Laitherans 
t oilayr **™*^^ 

A list of the problenis^^Gilki^ discusses 
will interest many in the lxx>k. Pisssibly 
the best Sis tion of the Ixiok is that dealing 
with the crralto ex nihilo. That God is 
laud of all, that creation is not intrinsically 
evil, that ireatinn is nut identical with God, 
th.ii creation is not illiisorv, are just a few 
of the implications of this forinid.ition that 
Gilkey disriissi-s in detail. Mr avseits that 
creutiii ex nihtio is an attempt to affirm 
the fact of creation without diseuxsing the 
"how " ft asserts a monistic origin, but 
p.irailoxirally .a diialisttt hetween Greator 
and criatiire. 

Me completes his discussion with chapters 
on what the Ghnstian faith in cieation 
affirms alxiut God. the World, meaning in 
life, evil, and the Gospi I. 

Waltux W. Ofttino 


Seminary Installs 
Two Professors \ 
on Dec^j^er 2 

The Rev.s. Donald L. Dcffner 
and Walter W. Oetting will be in- 
stalled as assistant profemortt in 
the departments of practical and. I 
historical theology re.specUvoly of 
Concordia Seminary, 801 Do Mun. 
at a special campus communion ; 
service to be held in the seminary 
chapel at 8:30 a. m., W'ednesday. 
DeccriiheT 2. ' 

The Rev. George W, Willmer | 
pa.stor’ oT-jr ess I ah Lutheran 
Church, Grand and Pesinlozzi 
and 3rd vice-president of Synod, 
will 1)0 the preacher and will ot- 
ficlate at the rite o l instaiiaiion 
The seminary chorus will lie di- 
reclcd by William Moyne, and the 
chapel ehoir by Arno Klausamcicr. 

Rev. Deffncr i.s a 1!M7 graduate 
of Concordia and received hi.s 
Ph.D from the Lhiiversity of Cali¬ 
fornia. Me comes to the seminary 
aftric 12 years of service as cnminis 
pastor at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley. 

Rev. Oetling ha.s lieen pn.slor at 
Christ I.ulheran Church, St. Jo¬ 
seph, Michigan, .since hix giadua- 
tioii from tToncordia, St. I.rf>uis, In 
J95.5. He is a graduate of Val¬ 
paraiso Universlly and received 
his M.A. from Wa.shinglu|} Univer¬ 
sity in .St. Louis. 


'ITiii book i> not alHiiit how things In giin! 
There is no attempt In re, i-xeept pishaps 
in a negative sort of w.iy, to deal with rrr.s- 
lioii a.s the histinning ol historv. 'I he .tii- 
llior is much more roiKerned with the on- 
wing rti'.itivity of God in evrry huiiian 
^ifr and in the lusiiios than with mere 
chrnnology. This, it sis tns to this reviewer, 
IS soundly Luthi-raii. 

So iiiueh is written ahuiit ireatinn these 
days that has nothing to du with the reli¬ 
gious issues involved ITiis bixik is a bril- 
li.int exception. Dr. Gilkey presents the 
Ghrislian affirmation, "1 Ix-Iicvr in God . . . 
M.skrr of heaven anti earth.” as it is re¬ 
lated to various levi Is of thought, other 
affirmations of the Christian Gos|x-l, philo¬ 
sophical categories, and as it has been 
treated in the history of Chri.^tiaii thought. 
(The footnuli-s an- rspei iall> helpful here). 
Hut he alui. as the dust cover notes, relates 
creation "to the urgent hiiiiian problems of 
-leaning, of seciiritv, and of destiny." Lu¬ 
therans should finti iiiueh to ehallengr them 
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the b.iscs of Baptism and the Lord's Supper from both the Oid and the 
New Testament, and their interpretation. —Robert Wolter 

BIBUCAL REUGION AND THE SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE REAUTY 
by Paul Tillich, the University of Chicago Press. 

Almost all have heard the terms "Biblical Religion" and "Ultimate 
Reality,” many liave heard the inferences of each contrasted and compared, 
yet few have understood the implications of cither. Paul Tillich attempts to 
define the basic implications of each and emphasizes their inter-dependence 
and possible ground for mutuality. In the author’s own words the purpose 
of this brief (85 pages) but profoundly thought-provoking presentation is 
. . to show that each of the biblical symbols drive incscap-ibly to an 
ontological question and that the answers given by theology necessarily 
contain ontological elements." 

I The thinking Christian who is ultimately confronted with the tension 
^between biblical religion and ontology (“The Core of Philosophy”), will 
find Tillich’s definitions of the two terms highly valuable in systematizing 
his own thinking on this particular matter. Furthermore, the thinking Bible 
student will find the author’s presentation of ontological motifs in the Bible 
highly stimulating if not always tenable. —Martin L. Maehr 




Have you read... 


MARTIN E. MARTY: 

Theologian as Historian 

Sure to become 
one of the most 
talked about books 
in the coming 
months is Martin 
E. Marty’s A Short 
History of Chris¬ 
tianity (Living 
Age, S1.45). This 
is a paperback 
book. But don't be 
deceived. It's not 
one of those popular histories which 
puts information into easily-digested 
capsule form. 

Dr. Marty has written a compre¬ 
hensive, thoughtful, learned history 
of the Christian church from Old 
Testament times right down to the 



which occurred more than a thou¬ 
sand years ago, a split which has en¬ 
dured to the present and which the 
present Pope is trying to heal. 

One of the most brilliant chapters 
is Dr. Marty’s sympathetic account 
of that sad period in the church when 
spiritual night fell. This was that 
tragedy of the fifteenth century 
when the church’s leadership became 
more devoted to the world than to the 
things of the spirit. But it was not 
all night. There was still an occa¬ 
sional gleam of spiritual light in vari¬ 
ous religious communities, in the rise 
of great religious thinkers and doers. 
On the whole, however, time was 
rushing toward that great earth¬ 
quake: the Reformation. 

The last part of the history treats 
the expansion of Christianity in mod¬ 
ern times. In this section is the ac¬ 
count of the groat modern missionary 
movements. There is also the account 
of the expansion of the church in 
America. 

For the reader who is curious about 
the strange word "ecumenical" Dr. 
Marty offers a detailed account of its 
development and even makes some¬ 
thing of a forecast about its future. 

This is certainly a superb job of 
writing. It is not easy reading. Dr. 
Marty makes no concession to people 
who like to get their theology from 
the Reader's Digest or family-type 
magazines. 

The Walther League Messenger 
is particularly happy to salute this 
first book (more are on publishers’ 


present. It’s a marvelously exciting lists) by one of its long-time con- 

story he tells. Here you will find the tributors and artists. Hr Martjp F. 

signiT.ar.e of men like St. Augus- Martv is an asso ciate editor n£-the 

tine .iP 1 St. Thomas Aquinas e.\- Christian Century. He is nationally 

plaii.,.a. Here you will see the Ref- * known as a sharp critic of much that 

oimation in the context of the times is wrong with Christianity and Lu- 


in which it occurred. You will learn theranism today. He is pastor of The 


also of the tremendous importance of Lutheran Church of the Holy Spirit, 


men like Zwingli and Calvin. You will Elk Grove. Ulinois. 

discover the background of the fa- Two other current religious paper- 

mous East-West split in the church backs you shouldn’t miss (starred 
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liberal Protestantism, the extreme liberal wing of it. It 
has been said that where God builds a church, there 
the devil builds a chapel beside it. Likewise it can be 
said that where a church paper is published in the inter¬ 
est of Biblical truth, another one is published to tear 
down Biblical truth. The Christian Century falls into 
the latter category. It espouses a liberal theology. The 
Bible is not the absolute authority in religion for it. 
It derides the verbal inspiration of the Bible. It has 
thrown overboard all the fundamental Christian doc¬ 
trines. It may speak of the Word of God but means 
something altogether different than we mean. It may 
speak of Jesus as the Lord, but that is only a weasel 
word which has sucked all the comforting meaning out 
of it. Ever since the unionistic National Council of 
Churches was born, it has set itself up as the champion 
of its vague theology. About the only Ume it has taken 
issue with the authorities in the National Council of 
Churches is ever the location of its national headquarters. 

A recent writer has described it as being character¬ 
ized by a “spirited assault on what the Bible says and 
stubborn confidence instead in what The Century says." 
Another quotation from the same writer: “The Chris¬ 
tian faith apparently is to gain its intellectual content 
not from divine revelation but from human speculation." 

When you read The Christian Century, you are con¬ 
fronted with a mass of political news and comments. 
Its policy is understood from such statements as these 
by one of its leading editors: "Christianity is primarily 
a corporate religion’’; “there is no support in New Tes¬ 
tament Christianity for an individualistic conception of 
salvation. Christianity is not primarily an individualistic 
experience." The aim is to make this world a better 
place to live in by means of social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic reforms without first bothering to make of the 
individual a believer in Christ and His atoning work. 
The only Gospel which it knows is the social gospel. 

It is a pity that this widely read religious weekly 
has served to keep many, particularly preachers, in the 
chains of the devil. 












Fundamentalism and the Church 

By Martin E. Marty 


H ad a book titled “Fundamentalisin ?nd die 
Church” appeared a decade ago it would have 
dealt w'ith a virtually dead issue. Fundamcntali.sm 
was a movement within American churches which soon 
found parallels elsewhere, particularly in British Christian¬ 
ity. Rooted in pre-millennialist conferences in the 1870 s 
and in the earlier reaction to Darwin and biblical criti¬ 
cism, it crystallized into a movement around 1909 with 
the publication of The Fundampntal x. By igi 8 it had 
taken shape as a force in American denominational pol- 
itic.s, where it remained potent for more than a decade. 
Mo.st historical surveys suggi^t that by 1931 it had lo.st 
its political potency, having failed to capture any major 
church body. But it persisted in newly organized churche.s 
and in interdenominational agencies, and as an attitude 
toward the faith of many Christians in the United States 
and the British Commonwealth and on mission fields. 

That the movement seemed obsolete is clear from the 
detathment with which its historians regarded it. In 1948 
a detailed history apfxrarcd; it dc;»lt with the controversy 
of 1918-31 with the “objective” tone one can summon 
only when discns.sing matters of antiquaria n interest. Its 
preface tells as much alviut the rcmotcnc.ss of the move¬ 
ment as it does about the historical presuppositions of 
the author. He announced that the book would not an- 
gXy/Jt the fundamentali.st.s' theology, but would only give 
^“a factual account of men and event.s” tif the past. 

I'he Approach Reversed 

Now the Australian Anglican Gabriel Hebert has re¬ 
versed the approach. His new lirxik* is very .short—too 
short!—on facts alx)ut men and events and very long on 
theology. The revcrsjil suggests pcrceptlvenc.ss. A trans¬ 
formed fundamentalism ha.s, in very recent years, pre¬ 
sented it-self as a potent position; it is this entity that 
Hebert deals with. HLs book is at once critical and ireiiic. 
He can speak of fundamcntali.sm as a “grave menace to 
the Church" and he can speak of its “splendid emphases” 
in preserving evangelical insights. .Sincerely yearning for 
Christian unity, he is tom by this newly .self-coascious 
party within tlie church. When he discusses this novel 
ferment he soon moves beyond the “fundamentalism” of 
his title to the chosen name of the new “conservative 
evangelicalism.” 

'Fhe most significant asset of Fundamentalism and the 
Church is its author’s refusal to indulge in a fruitless type 
of current discussion. Recognizing that reductionist Fun¬ 
damentalism as a historical movement set out to do battle 
with a minimizing Modernism, he assesses both without 
settling on whidi_was_a_mnic_aitia£Jtuc_duuatkuL-£ eou- 
hictnri ral rhristiani tv. In the ircnidsm and pervading con- 
serv^sm of a new day, many have reassessed the old 
fundamentalism and suggested that “at least it was better 
than modernism” in its fumbling adaptations to the mod¬ 
em worid. Worse, they transfer the comparison in a false 

^F^^arntmtalism a*d tk* Church. By Gabitd Hebert. Westmjmter. $3.00 


chronology and imply that the new evangelicalism is also 
better than tlic old modernism. This discussion Is fruidcss 
pardy bccaasc the “old modernism” holds few defende rs 
toda y and also because it flirts with a position wHIch 
Hebert cfTi-t livflv r^nnttrs.- t hat heresies of the Chris tian 
right arc preferabl e try th^w tVi.- ]ffi ~~ 

Writing in Australia, a condnent less tom than our 
own by the issue of fundamentalism some ilecades ago, 
he is healthily detached from the tangled Issues of “men 
and events.” After a kindly presentation of The Funda¬ 
mentals in the second chapter he hardly T^'-rs to the 
early, crude forms of the movement for ti l a .uning 
eight. As a leader of die Student Christian Movement he 
is sulficicntly involved to write with pas.sion, disturbed 
as he is by the difTcrcnces between the S.C.M. and the 
“Ev.angelic.al” Intcr-Varsity Fellow.ship. This combination 
equips him to provide perspective in this landmark work. 

The Focal Issue 

To make the trip without unnecessary baggage, the 
author operates willi several time-saving generalizations 
that will meet wide.spread acceptance. Modernism and 
fundamentalism were seemingly inevitable and easily ex¬ 
plainable antagonists. Both were guilty of misplacing 
emphasis. To restore either would be a disservice. To 
debate which is preferable is fruitless. There Is sufficient 
bu.sine.ss at hand in the church’s life to bring present mat- 
tei's to the fore. 

Hclxrrt begins his discussion of the focal Issue, biblical 
interpretation, by tjuoting the Lutheran Herman Sasse, 
now of Australia: 

The fight betwern Ftindamcntalbni and Modernism is becom¬ 
ing more and more ob.vo1clc berau.sr the tacit philosophical pre- 
supposition.s of eilluT vii-w have prove d A Bible 

Movement is proceeding throughout Christendom, the deeper 
reason for which is that all churches are confronted with the task 
of finding a new theological understanding of the WTitten Word 
of (jod. . . . The fresh approach to a theological understanding 
of the Bible by Anglic,aii and Reformed .scholars, Karl Barth’s 
Dofimalics, and the rediscoveiy of Luther’s Christological under¬ 
standing of the Bible—all this shows that the churches arc begin¬ 
ning to realize their precarious situation, as it became manifest 
at Evanston and as it is keenly felt in the mission fields. 

'nds bibl ical theology c onfronts the new rv angelirali.sm ’s 
philosophical presuppositions concern ing the in fallibility 
and inerrancy nf jLe_Rhle ns the normative Ghrlstian 
d ocument . Thc^racc of Hebert’s argument lies in his 
ability to use the pa.st to provide highroad perspeetive on 
just these presuppositions. 

First, he turns back 1,500 years to the Council of Chal- 
cedon, and places fundamentalism-evangelicalism on the 
side of the Mon ophysitc deviation . Second, with the help 
of a distinCCon delineated by Sasse he looks back to 
Reformation times and places the movement on the side 
of the “theology of glory,” which the Reformers criti¬ 
cized as obscuring the “theology of the cross.” Finally, 
he views the scientific world of the present and secs fun- 
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V damcntalism to be on the side of the materialist view 
of truth. 

If there is any meaning in the Definition of Chalccdon 
it resides in the council’s attempt to safeguard the fullness 
of the faith against the modernists and fundamentalists 
of its own time. This fullness, when it focused on Jesus 
Christ, stressed that our Lord was “at once complete 
in Godhead and complete in manhood, truly God and 
tmly man ... of one substance with the Father as regards 
his Godhead, and at the .same time one substance with us 
as regards his manhood.” Affirming these natures “with¬ 
out confusion, without change, without division, without 
separation,” however tliis is expressed, helps make up 
the riches of the faith and by analogy applies to all its 
aspects. Fundamentalism’s asc of Scripture and its Chris- 
tology, according to Hebert, both lean toward that 
Monophysite view rejected at Chalccdon and often since 
because it explicitly or implicitly stresses only the divine 
nature. 

The rejected heresy was made fonnal in several Eastern 
churches and has remained “the favorite heresy of Ortho¬ 
dox Christians.” This ancient issue was resurrected in the 
present century when the earlier liberals and later critical 
scholars did battle to assert “the vital theological truth 
of the human nature of the Bible, which is analogous to 
that of the true human nature of Christ.” 

Two Theologies 

Borrowing a note from St. John Chrysostom via Sa.s.sc, 
the S.C.M. leader counters with a synkatabalic approach, 
a view of God’s “condescension” in the Scripture. To use 
Luther’s terms, tliis i.s a theology not of glory but of the 
cross, “a doctrine in which the gracious condescension 
of God in Holy Scripture liecomcs a parallel to the In¬ 
carnation of the Eternal Word, because He who is the 
Word is the content and the Lord of the Bible.” Christ, 
the Bible, the church represent but different ways of l)ear- 
ing “the form of servant.” 

The third perspective places fundamentalism, in its 
concern for a scientific infallibility and inerrancy of the 
Bible, on side of the “materialistic notion of what Truth 
II is.” Hebert explores an I.V.F. commentary and finds this 
/ materialistic notion pervading it. The view has roots in 
Aristotle, the scholastics and early physicists, in Hobbes 
and rationalistic philo.sophy. 

la [fundatncntalUm] unconaciously dominated by the material¬ 
istic intellcclualistic view of trutli which comes so readily to us 
in a scientific age? — Is this the rca.son why medical and science 
students take so readily to what is called Fundamentalism—that 
their minds arc specially conditioned by their scientific studies? 
... Is it that a style of thinking which is alien to the Bible is. 
being impioscd forcibly upon it? And is this the re.-ison why tin¬ 
man in the street thinks tlut if Balaam’s ass did not speak, the 
Bible is not true? Yet the Bible itself is the supreme wtness to 
the reality of a truth that is true but is not capable of being fully 
expressed in our materialistic human language. 

Concerned with seeing the Bible as the true and faith¬ 
ful witness, and scoring the “conventional and unenter¬ 
prising” exegesis of the evangelicals, Hebert finds them 
limited by the canon of inerrancy, which “is too narrow 
* to fit the facts;~il cauiiui bu tlUried through in the exe¬ 
gesis of Scripture without resort to special pleading; . . . 
it involves a materialistic notion of Truth. Above all, in 


being a negative word, it is quite inadequate to express 
the glory of the revelaton of God in the Scriptures.” 

Is neo-evangelicalism faithful to the Scripture it re¬ 
veres? Hebert does not question the conscious sincerity 
of its attempt. But its theologians, in a ca.se he documents 
thoroughly, “arc too ready to pass straight from the writ¬ 
ten word of Scripture to a rationalized statement in a 
dogmatic theology; too ready to have answers for all 
questions, taken indeed out of Scripture, but still answers 
formulated by themselves.” The result is a one-sidedness 
in dealing witli the many-sided Scripture; it does not 
possess a Summa Theologica, but “there docs appear 
nevertheless to be an evangelical orthodoxy, with an ac¬ 
cepted set of answers for all the que-stions Uiat arc to be 
asked.” It has none of the opennc.s.s to lislen to Scripture, 
to pursue its intent, or to follow t’lc sacred writings from 
within, as it were, and to see God's .ii.iivily there, that the 
biblical theology (which Hebert dates from the renewal 
under Hoskyns in Engl.'ind, during tlic 1930 s) has. 

Bending the Bars 

His perspective is valuable today in tlic face of the 
rc-shufliing of fundamentidist revisionism. The latter-day 
evangc!icali.sm, unlike most po.st-modcrnism, docs not .say 
“wc were wrong” but only “wc had bad manners.” 'f’hc 
isisue goes beyond cither party’s manners. Perhaps the 
best description wc have heard of fundainentalLsm’s reac¬ 
tion to liberal adapbitionism is Professor .Sidney Mead’s 
{Journal 0 / Religion, A|)ril 195 G). The so-called “funda- 
10001 . 015 ” were prcthcological as.sumptions, firmly planted 
posts that defined the limits of tlte corral in which Chris¬ 
tianity was to be fenced. Chri.stian thinking, when per¬ 
mitted, was limited to placing the b.-irs between tlic posts. 
'Hie heir, nco-cvangrlitalLsm, stretches all it can. Its rejec¬ 
tion of the dictation theory or rneclianical theory of .scrip¬ 
tural imspiralion and its admission of possible errors in 
transmission of tlic Bible from the autographs (a common 
cvangclicalist view which plays a lesser role in the use of 
Scripture than in the defense of philosophical jKXsitions 
about Scripture) are examples of new ways in which the 
bars in the corral-posts are being bcnL 

This bowing of the b.-irs is .something new. Hebert 
seems to sense that the moment Is rich with irenic and 
imilive possibilities. To date they have not matured. Were 
they an illusion? Some have suggested lliat the proximity 
of the theological parties to each other today b itself an 
illasion, that boUi extremes have merely sought milder 
expressions because of the conservatism of the times. In 
that ca.se, nco-cvangclicalism has donned gray denim to 
match the gray flannel suit of ecumenical theology. This 
is a superficial view and any unities growing out of it will 
be superficial. Hebert is correct in stressing the differ¬ 
ences frankly so tliat a common starting point for discus¬ 
sion is possible. 

In America this must be recognized as well. Tlierc is 
a hard side and a hopeful side to the new evangelicalism. 
Its hard side belongs to its heritage. When the curtain 
went up on the overt controversy forty-five years ago the 
fundamentalist found himself on a stage but unprepared. 
His lines were poor, so he shouted them. Now he ha.s 
studied liard, has written better lines and can speak them 
better. The cuitain has gone up again, but his foil has 
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disappeared. The modernist dragon is no longer there, 
but without him the drama is incffecuve. So he has 
sought or constructed new dragons. 

Occasionally he will still refer to a “modernism" which 
docs persist, not so much in self-conscious theology as, 
implicitly, in the pulpit. There a spiritual and cultural 
lag has made translation of contemporary theological 
currents too slow. But most con-servative evangelicab 
recognize the hollowness of attack on this front and concen¬ 
trate their fire somewhere else. This front is the ecumeni¬ 
cal movement, with the new biblical theology and the 
confe-ssional expression it has encouraged. Embarrassed 
by the unexpected theological earnestness of the move¬ 
ment which it had predicted would 1m; superficial, and 
impatient with its confessions because they do not accept 
the neo-evangelical canons, evangelicals attack the most 
successful “anti-modernist” movement today. Their bo¬ 
geys are the neo-orthodoxy of ^Bninner^ and Niebuhr, the 
neo-Lutheranism of Nygrcn and current Swedish and 
German theology, the neo-Calvinism of ITiumeysen and 
Barih and the biblical research of Dodd, Tavlof. Jcrc- 
mias. Rnwlev a nd others. 

While the ecumenical movement is striving to renew 
the classic consensus of the faith, this irritant may drive 
it to a defensiveness that could limit the promise. If the 
new evangelicals arc conscious of their position in the 
light of history they must remember tliat fundamentalism 
had almost nothing to do with the decline of modernism. 
The change came from within, through self-criticism, 
respon.se to new environment and further riscarch in basic 
Christian sources. 

These are the liabilities of the new regrouping and 
retrenching by one form of Christian conservatism. He¬ 
bert sees this not only as partisaiLship, not only as polem¬ 
ics and propagand.a. 'Hie new evangelicals believe what 
.they teach, and the writers of the I.V.F. commentary 

'iepem^er 34, 1958 T I 

New Shape-Old'Shape 

SIR: Stripped of ils Mcnckcnish verbi¬ 
age Dr. Marry'.s tour dc farce (sir) “ihe 
Triumph of Religion-in-Gcneral” Ls simply 
an attempt to ridicule the following: 

1. The quaint American delusion th;it 
“God is understandable” which, alas, wa.s 
shared by One who said: “If yc had known 
me, ye should have known my Father also; 
and from luncefortji ye know Him and 
have .seen Him.” 

2. The absurd idea that “it is possible to 
bring heaven down,” which is Simply an¬ 
other way of saying that "the Wotd became, 
flc.sh and dwelt among us and Wc beheld 
His glory.” This, as Dr. Marty points qut.T 
is no more than “a desire for a cozy reli¬ 
gion” (a new definition of the Incarnation) _ 
in which God deigns to dwell wj^b man. ^ 

3. Another “incredible assurfiption*’ of 
“religion-in-general,” according to “ Dr., 

Martv. that “God is comforting,” or that 


which he criticizes arc concerned about nurture. No one 
would dare criticize them for their faithfulness in this 
respect, nor challenge their right to organize. But ecu¬ 
menical tlieology need not let this new claim for norma- 
tivencss go unchallenged. If it slights the human nature 
of the Mediator, the man Christ Jesus and the Scripture 
in its attempt to exalt the divine, this must be identified 
as a deviation so that air is clear and irenic conversations 
can proceed. 

Hebert has done just that. He has pulled togetlicr the 
pieces of a splintered Christianity and called for accept¬ 
ance of the ancient view of God’s condescension, also in 
the Scriptures. “The only right theology for ns in this 
world is [a theology of the cross], ['fhcology of glory] is 
for the world to come, when our Lord shall have come 
again.” It seems that he is .saying, better than we have 
before, tliat in the light of Chalcedon and classic ClhrLs- 
tianity, deviations to the right are ultimately as dangerous 
to the claims of Christian truth as are those to the left. 
But there is a Ground of Truth and of Christian Unity. 

The Church and the world are full of parties, sects, divisions, 
and Fundamenlali.sm is one of them. But there is a Unity which 
God has m.ade, and the only way of salvation for any of us is 
to be within that Unity, to be “in Christ.” This demands of us 
that we bear with one another, Itear with people who arc blind 
in heart and trouble.soine and difTicult, Ijear with Bible critics 
and with worltlly-mindixi pe€>ple and unbt'lievers, bear their bur¬ 
dens with them and for them, that they may be helped to find 
l>eace in Him. 'I’hc only safe way for us in this world is the Way 
of the Holy Cros,s, the only right theology for us in this world is 
[the theology of tlic cross]. 

This is a grave word for all who seek Chri.stian unity 
and who disturb it by partisanship from cilltcr side. It is 
a call from an excellent guide who seems to suggest: If 
the center is becoming crowded, there is always “rtxtm at 
the top,” where one will find not theological parties but 
the tindivided Body of Christ. 

“we may have a connection wu' the higher 
powers" or, in other words, that there could 
' be .such a Person in the Godhead as the 
Holy Spirit who 0 the Comforter and 
whose continuing purpo.se i.s to be “our con¬ 
nection with tJie higher powers.” 

4. The outmoded biblical conception of 
a God who enters into covenant relationship 
with man and having by grace firmly Nmnd 
himself must, to use the flipiiaut phrase of 
Dr. Marty, “keep his half of the bargain.” 

To me these four assumptions which Dr. 

Marty finds so ridiculous are the very sub¬ 
stance of a faith whose prophets are neither 
I'oaic, Cj’raham'aiul Ike nor Tillicli, Nic-^ 
bulir and Marty, but Mose.s, Isaiah .md 
John. I want no “new shape of American 
religion” in which there is no place for the 
Incarnation, the Holy Spirit or a ertvenant- 
ing God. Russeli. C. Stroiii’. 

Georgetown Presbyterian Church, 

Washington, D.C. 
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H e areams in late medieval scho¬ 
lastic Latin. "Of course this isn’t 
very good Latin, " Dr. Jaroslav Jan 
PelUcan. Jr. apologizes. ‘ Virgil or 
Cicero would be horrified over the 
poor grammar the theologians of the 
middle ages used. But that isn't my 
fault. Anyway, it's rather disconcert¬ 
ing to wake up in the middle of a 
dream after a phy.sicist friend has 
spouted off a new theory on nuclear 
fission in poor church Latin." 

Dr. Jaroslav (“Jary") Pelikan 
dreams also in English, German, 
French. Greek occasionally. 

Pcihaps these restless dreams are 
the result of the day-long pressures 
he e.xperiences as teacher, translator, 
writer, lecturer. Dr. Pelikan is tlie 
famed Luther translator and theolo- 


Pelikan: 


? TheolQgian 


gian who is known on several conti- Jaroslav Pelikan has a variety of 
nents as one of America’s brilliant tasks. First, of course, he is a teacher, 
contributions to modern theology. an associate professor of Historical 
In his office, hidden and almost fo.- Theology in the Federated Theologi- 
gotten at the top of the University cal Faculty of the University of Chi¬ 
ef Chicago’s Swift Hall, the medieval cago. As a professor he teaches five 
atmosphere of the booklined room hours a week: one seminar class and 
brings up ghosts of past eras. There one lectuie class. (The University of 
are several modem touches in the Chicago pays its professors to study.) 
room: a battered teapot on an ancient There is. also, a great deal of 
electric plate, a fluorescent student teaching done outside the classroom: 
lamp over the study office typewriter, consultations with students, special 
On the leaded window facing the lectures to various interest groups on 
campus hang a pair of ultra-modern the campus, advisorships on Ph.D. 
chintz drapes. On the walls are the dissertations. 

portraits of Dr. Pelikan’s three favor- At the time of thLs interview 
ite theologians: St. Thomas Aquinas, he was preparing a lecture to 
Friedrich Srhlr-iermache r. and the be delivered before a campus group 
death mask of Martin^..uther (one on the book of Ecclesiastes, titled 
of the six extant masks). "The Power of Negative Thinking." 
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by ALFRED P. KLAUSLER 

wovt'i pariitulorlf 
^ood. Bui ht curfainly knuw LafiA." 


“Juti how coA you maku o I6M cuniury 
Gurmon tafk fo o tpocu^tndod 20fh 
confyey Amoncou? Thof't Juif oau of my 
prohUmt Of o frantlafor. " 


“I'd tikw to too Lyfhor. AqytAOi ond Schltiof’ 
fAochor qoi fogofhor lemufimo on TV's Omni* 
fhit. Now that would ho otcifiagi'* 


* I tpenf 5 hourt onu offornoon frying fo 
froco down a mitquofafion from O^id 
in thn Woifrar odifion.** 
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If Our cAu'c^ *0 ‘io»* 8 f'w/y c'»8*'»e *huolcyf 

thor> if wilt horo fo iff rhuo og-ce' foholort moff 

fim» to ftu^y lOyi fltoologtoft Joroflor ( } Puhkon 

Dr PoUion. o poffo' of **• iiif»«f8" C*yrc*— hfiifour. 
S)f"orf «o« *»ee*»i thoolcgy o' **• U»'»«'ufy o* Chicoge 


The lecturt; uoulci Iredl the extiemely 
complex pioblcm nf the pessiniism 
of self and the uptimism about God 
found in this Old Testament book. 

It is a.s a tiunslator of Dr. Martin 
Luthei that Dr. Pelikan is achieving 
lasting fame. He is co-editor with 
Dr. Helmut Lehmann of the projected 
55-volumc edition of Martin Luther's 
woiks in English. Dr. Pelikan hopc.s 
that the last volume will appear in 
IfMio. So far Dr Pelikan has either 
translated oi supei vised the transla¬ 
tion ot the first 7 volumes. Each vol¬ 
ume requires between 300 and 7i)0 
hours work of editing, not to mention 
the actual work of turning Luther's 
German and Latin into English. 

What ai e the tooLs a translatoi ot 
Luther u.ses'.’ Naturally, he mu.st have 
the complete set of Luther in the 
origimd (Pelikan uses a weather¬ 
beaten time-worn Weimar edition). 
Then he must have a good dictior.ar.v. 
Dr. Pelikan's dictionary L the famed 
24-volume Deutsches Woerterbuch. 
compiled b.v the renowned Grimm 
brothers. In addition he must use- 
a vai'iety ot manuscript.s. te.stbooks. 
and editions of the classics which 
Martin Luther u.sed in his day. Need¬ 
less to say. these books could only 


be tound at a gieat univeisit.v library 
and the.se are all placed at Dr. Peli¬ 
kan s disposal 

Luther u.sed late medieval Latin 
in a great deal of his work. This i.s 
not classical Latin and frequentl.v Dr 
Pelikan finds himself trying to unravel 
a precise meaning out of a faulty 
grammatical construction. Sometimes, 
too. .Martin Luther quoted from a 
clas.sic Latin poet, but the quotation 
would be wrong since he was quoting 
from memory The editor of the Wei¬ 
mar edition also may have made a 
mistaken leterence Then Pelikan 
faces the problem of determining 
whether it was Luthet or the 19th 
century editor who made the error 
To trace down such a quotation in it.s 
propel context frequently takes an 
entire afternoon. 

D r. Pelikan likes to compaie Martin 
Luther to the modern columnist 
Waltei Lippman whose learned anal\- 
ses of contemporar.v problems are 
required reading for the White Hou.se 
and the most obscure counti.v weekly 
editor. Ml. Lippman spends a gieat 
deal of time studying the background 
of diplomatic anti polilical histoiy. 
Then he atiempLc to apply hi.« im- 

WALTHf* LIAOUI MISSCNOCI 


mense k-<iir.ii'.g to the coiitcmpoiai 
scene. Martin Luther had an immen.se 
knowledge of theology, poetiy. art 
politics and the Bible. He endeavored 
to apply hi.s knowledge to the current 
.scene. Just as a journalist may tie- 
queiuly w ri»e hastily but nevertheless 
authoritatively, so Luther wrote and 
tianslated 

To add to the translator's problems 
Martin Luther cieated a new kind 
of German, the Geiman which pul¬ 
sated with the life of the home, office, 
faim and marketplace of 16th century 
Germany Many times he cicated a 
new German word to take care of a 
particulai situation. 

The translator ol Luther must be 
a theologian, who is equalK well- 
acquaintetj with the Greek and 
Roman classics and the great theolo¬ 
gians from the days of the Council 
of Niceae right down to 1346 Dr. 
Pelikan insists that a translatoi must 
be accurate, and ho must be cieative 
in the sense that he creates a 2 !th 
century Martin Luther out ot Kith 
century materials. 

.■Vnoihei claim to writing fame oi 
which Dr. Pelikan is particularly 
proud IS his position as Depai tmenial 
Editor for Religion ol the Er.c.vclo- 
pedia Britannica. In the 14th edition 
of the Britannica he is the author o! 
the articles on "Jesus Christ" and the 
"Virgin Mary." These two article.-: 
solved u 25-year deadlock between 
Roman Catholics and ProtestantN 
whose scholars could .not agree on 
how the subject matier .should lie 
presented He is also a contributor 
to other leaiTied enc\tlopedias and 
ma.aa^ine.s. He is the authoi ot Fools 
for Chnst which is just now appearinc 
in England under tlie title Hinuni- 
Ciiftiirc nnd the Hohi 

B esides KIs tiansiaitng. cditm: aii:l 
writing he fintU time to be r 
member ol the Woild Courvil of 
Churches' Theoh-gical Commi.ssion on 

AMIl. Itst 


TiaCiition. .thich i.' a »tiid\ commis¬ 
sion loj the Commi-.-ion on Fatith 
and O'del He ha> iectu'od at the 
Thud .A.-'cnblv <<( the Lutheran 
Woild .\xemhly He was nUo a mem- 
bei OI th:- National Council of the 
Churches ot Chiist Commission on 
Theological Bases foi Higher Educa- 
-. hose findings at Diake Uni- 
eisit.v cieated a f.enicndous stii in 
the acafie-:-.ic woild He is scheduled 
to lect'iie m the summei of I960 to 
the Wo> Id Student Christian Federa- 
''on at Stiasbvuis. Fiance 

D. Pelikan had the unique e.xperi- 
eiice "I leceixing h:s BD degree 
(froir Cof.cr'idia Semmar.v. St Louis) 
'he 'a.r.e yeai 1194‘J) he received his 
Pli.D. tiom The Univeisit.v of Chicagu. 
He wa.- 23 Veal's "Id at the time 
Oidained in 1946 he is a pastor in The 
Luthei an Chuicn—Mi.s.souri S.vnod. 
He i.s a.>-sistan» pastoi at Good Shep- 
r.eid Lutheran C'nuich of Palos Park. 

III. He Is a mstib^i ol the Chicago 
Enuhsh D'*.t!;ct Pastoral Conference, 
and on the fiist Tuesdav of everv i 
month he laitnfullv attends the con-.' , 
lerence sessions with his fellow i 
clei g.vmeil. 

The 33-.veai -old theologian is pai - 
ticulailv insistent that the life of the 
spit it. as It cxpiesses it.self in iheolog.v. 

th; most advei’tuious of all lives. 
He i.s pioioundl.v eiateful to his 
chuicli and sv nod for all that it ha.s 
given him He laments that heavy 
cUs.si'iom .schedules keep our .syivjd's 
llieolo^i, r.. iiont studying and writing. 
He Is ihi-'Cloic- dceplv aiatcful to 
L'nr.ris i; r.i Chicago, which cheer¬ 
ful!;. sir-.r.-.s him time and iacililie.s. 

Di. Ja.o-ia* Pelikan may spend his 
MIX in a hub towoi loom among 
du'i.v mamisc. ipt.s loiu'iticii books, 
•iiid .'bsiuro 'lieolugian.s But the end 
itsiili Ml his work is ihat he has 
helped bilirg Luthei'- work into nujd- 
-rti 111 " and he has pioved once moic 
that thcoiocv I' ll'.d•.•ed the "Queen ol 
>v ii net's. 
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^Missouri and TIME 

“Oni- of llif' lop iliviiiily sx hcxils in ihe world m) sajrs the 

latest TIMK roiiieniinp Coiirordia Seminary, Si. Ix)iiis. In an article 
on l.iilheranisni -one of the lonpcsl articlt.-s to apfM'ar in the mapa/.ine 
re<enlly—the editors .say S4)nie inlcn-stinp and complimentary things 
alwiii the Missouri SynmI. 

Dr. IVlikan is credited, in the arlick-. uilli the .siirprisinp statement 
that “There is a prowinp reslh-s.sneivs with the literal allilnde toward 
* the liihie . . . the ch-rpy is rcatlinp all .sorts of things and finding the 
authors don't have horns. Thus tfic preiiiclahilily of tin- Missouri Synod 
|M)silion has gone ilown <'onsidcralily. If l.ulheranism is whul it claims 
to Ik- —o|H-n to the insights of the fathers and the hn-thren- then this 
is a healthy shift." 


The Lutheran Layman January F, I960 


Lutheran Pelikan 
Tells Atheist Huxley 
Religion Not Doomed 

nilCAGO (RNS)—Dr. Jaroalav Pelikan, Lutheran 
professor of hislorioni theology at the Uni verity of Chi- 
logo’s Federated Theological H'aoiilty, disagreed here with 
a noted Hritish biologist and professed atheist that all 


religioiia are doomed, that 
created and that science and 
Sir JuUah' Huxley, in a4dreu-| 
Ing til* University's Darwin Cen¬ 
tennial Convocation, also had 
aaid earlier that a new religinn 
rooted In scientific knowledge 
would evolve which would have 
no aupematural beings, such as 
a God andowed with mental and 
spiritual properties capable of 
Intervening In the affairs of 
men and his environment. 

Dr. Pel>|Un, a MLwourt Sjviod 
clergymen, was a speaker at an. 
Institute on "Science and Teoh- 
nol'ogy," held as part of the 
convocation which commemorat¬ 
ed the lOOth anniversary of 
Charles Darwin’s "Origin ol 
Species." I 

Kevlews Creation Doctrine * 
Ho reviewed the Christian doc-i 
trine of creation, both as to Its 
origins and controversies over 
it. Thai doctrine, he said, b>- 
Ihe 19th century “had maneuv¬ 
ered Itself Into a position where' 
the doctrine of evhliulon was a 
fund^nental threat." 

Actually, he noted, "the cen¬ 
tral meaning of the Biblical 
words for 'create' is divine ac¬ 
tivity, regardle.ss of when the 
'creating' Is said to have taken 
place or how or from what 
previously existing materials, if 
any." ' 


man evolved and waa not 
religion are "aplit.” 

, "Creation, therefore. Is not 
principally an account of ori¬ 
gins. but of dependence (upon 
God)," he said. 

Dr. Pelikan observed that 
some doctrines have gone Into 
hibernation and later were 
"radlcall.v reconoeWed and re- 
Intepreted." adding that some-, 
thing similar may be happening 
to the Christian doctrine of crea¬ 
tion at the present time. 

IJstrnlng to Rcientlsts 

"From quiet comers all oveh 
Chnslendom." he said, "theolo¬ 
gians are listening to scientists 
with seriousne.ss and humility. 
So serious and humble are they! 
In their dedlcallnn to the task' 
of theology that they will notj 
let theologians i>ose as scirfitUls.. 

"So deeply do they believe in 
the task of fdence tiut they! 
will not let sclent Ists pose as 
i theologians.'’ 

Dr. Pelikan quoted Sir Julian’s 
grandfather. Thomas Huxley,, 
the biologist who supported Dar¬ 
win's theory of evolution 100 
I years ago, as saying; 

'• "Science seefns to me to teach 
In ifie highest and strong«l 
i manner the great truth which,. 
I is embodied In the ChrUtUn cosi- 
tceptlon of entire surrender to 
I the will of God." 
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Creation and Causality in the History of Christian Thought 

by Jaroslav Pelikan 

beldoD in the history of the Christian Church have theologians reacted 
as violently to a non-theological book as they did to Charles Darifin's 
Origin of the Species . Neither the True fford of Celsus nor The Revolution 
of the Heavenly Bodies of Copernious nor even The Communist Manifesto , dan- 
aging though they all were to the cherished beliefs of many ChristianE, evok¬ 
ed so many wotmded reactions in their own time from so many theologians, 
bishops, clergymen, and Christian laymen. Clearly Darwin seemed to be a th^-^at 
to something central in Christian faith and life. Bishop Wilberforce nd 
William Jennings Bryan are partly illustrations and partly carica tures of a 
defensiveness that pervaded large portions of the Christian world during the 
two generations following The Origin of the Species . 

How are we to explain that defensiveness? Even if the answer ccnCiros 
itself to the area of Christian doctrine and ignores the psychological, eoclo- 
logical, and cultural factors in the life of the Church that help to account 
for its defensive stance, the explanation is not as obvious as either Euxley 
and Harrow or Wilberforce and Bryan thought it was. For diverse-and oven 
divergent ideas within the broad Christian tradition found themselves threeten- 
P,2 ®d by the doctrine of organic evolution. In the opinion of many theologians, 
Darwin threatened the trustworthiness of the Scriptures by casting doubt upon 
the literal accuracy of the narratives in the Book of Genesis; but Copernicus 
had also been accused of subverting the truth of the Bible. The traditional 
Christian definition of the Image of God in man seemed to clash with the Ide a 
of his descent from earlier and lower forms of life, but the voyages of dis¬ 
covery and the beginnings of modern anthropology had already shaken some of 
the foundations of-the classical Christian interpretations of the ^mggoJDe^. 
Faith in the direction of divine Providence over nature, as formulated by 
writers like Paley, could not stand if Darwin was right; but the rationalism 
which Paley both attacked and shared had already substituted its own doctrines 
of historical destiny for the orthodox, largely Augustlnian, concept of divine 
Providence. Darwin's sxiggestlons about the descent of man appeared to make 
the Augustlnian doctrine of original sin through the Fall of one human couple 
untenable, but so did the various versions of the idea of Preadamltes that 
had achieved some currency during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

All these Christian doctrines, and many others besides, seemed to lose 
their moorings when Darwin cut the rope between man and Adam. One or another 
of them predominated in the reactions of various churchmen to the Darwinian 
hypothesis. Yet the one fundamental Christian doctrine to which Darwin seemed 
to pose the most direct threat w as certainly the doctrine of creation. If 
P.3 evolution was right, creation was wrong* on this premise, it appears, Huxley, 
and Silberforce, Bryan and Darrow were all in agreement. Because that premise 
was supported by so motley a community of scholars and orators on both sides, 
it seems to deserve some special examination. This paper is an historical 
examination of what creation meant originally and of how that premise esta¬ 
blished itself in the Christian definition of creation, I shall review the 
origins and then look briefly at some of the chief controversies over the 
doctrine of creation in the history of Christian thought, with the intention 
of suggesting how that doctrine had maneuvered itself into a position where 
the doctrine of evolution was a fundemental threat . A sttidy of thase contro¬ 
versies indicates that (under some providence or other) the Christian idea of 



creation had managed by the nineteenth century to etphaaiae those aspects of 
biblical and patristic language to idiich Darwinism represented a challenge, 
and to ignore, or rather to diminish the importance of, those aspects of the 
tradition which theology could maintain regardless of scientific discoveries 
about either the origin of species or the descent of man. There is, unfor¬ 
tunately, no history of the Christian doctrine of creation. The closest 
approximation of such a history of tbla doctrine is the scholarly ie?rk of 
almost a century ago by Otto luckier on the history of the. rolitions between 
science and theology—a work, by the way, which is much more balanced than 
the more familiar and vastly more partisan book by Andrew Dickson White, 

But even ZSSckler's erudite study does not sufficiently document the ambiguity 
in the very term "creation" which has been present throughout Judaeo-Christlan 
history, apparently ever since creation. 

/ , Or, at least, it has been present ever since the Old Testament, Although 

the story of how God originally fashioned the world and all that is in it 
comes first in the sequence of the biblloal narratives as we now have them, 
it is a mistake to interpret this story aa the foundation for all the sub¬ 
sequent narratives. Indeed, literary analraie of the creation stories suggest! 
thut they come rstber late in the hjEtorr of the development of the Old 
TestfliBAot . But whether or net such tmalysis is conclusive, it does seem clear, 
in the apt formulation of Wern»r Foerster, "that the prlmarj’ witness of the 
Old Testament is the witness to the God who is sovereign over history, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God nbo led the people of Israel out 
of Egypt through the Red Sea and Uie Jordan into the Promised Land, the God 
who directed the wars of Isratel. The sequence in the Old Testament is not 
from creation to history, but vice versa. Thus it is noti 'Ths Creator 
(subject) is Jahweh (i.e., the God of Israel)'; but rather 'Jahweh (subject) 
is the Creator.'" Therefore the story or atorlea of creation in Genesis are 
not chiefly cosmogony, but the preface to the history that begins with the 
calling of Abraham. Genesis is not irorld history , but the h..-'tory of the ' ' 
covenant people of God. And. as the Book of Exodus is inter ;a ted in Pharaoh 
only for his part in the Exodus of Israel and otherwise cares so little about 
him that the Pharaoh of the Exodus is still difficult to identify historically, 
so the Book of Genesis is Interested in the "the heavens and the earth" as 
the stage for Ihe essentially historical rather than cosmic drama it sets 
out to recount, 

,5 The vocabulary of the Bible bears out this literary and theological 

conclusion. The verb used for "create" in the first verse of the Bible is 
bara . The same verb is used to desiv^ate the sovereign action of God in 
history in other passages of the P« ih teuch (a.g.. Ex. 34>10, Num. I 6130 ) — 
passages idilcb perhaps constitute tL 1 earliest instances of bara in biblical 
Hebrew. All instances of the verb su.iJrt this generalIzstion: bara always 
has God as its subject, never creatu '.s. The same ie true ir the New Testament 
of the verb used to translate bara . } t zain . Sometimes Iftlzein refers to the 
original constitution of the world; oi >tlme8 it refers to an actlx>n of God 
in history, especially to the coming ■* Christ as the "new creation." But 
always it refers to an action whose u3.timate actor is God, though the action 
may take place through created agents. Thus the central meaning of the 
biblloal words for "create" is divine activity, regardless of when the "creat¬ 
ing" ia said to have taken place or how or from what previously existing 
materials, if any. The most common verb for "create" in the Old Testament 
is not bara at all, but asah t and although it may refer also to irtiat men 
"make" or "do", it is employed both for God's "making" in the beginning and 
for His "making" in the processes of history, particularly of Israel's history 
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of cither Judaism or Roman, 
Cathollilsm as we know them' 
Pago Two without reference to the major 
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Dr. Pelikan Urges 

rcssful dialogue, the professot 
g 1 g . said these Include Information 

I is historically accurate 

m/ vJL j JLA m/ JL JL J. theologically sound and "lllu- 

» {mined by undersUndlng," and 

mi 1 • 1 an i ■■ ' candid criticism. 

Theological Talks 

and security with one anothet 
NKW YORK (RNS)—Creation of a atndv center for that enables us to speak Irat- 
tlieolopicnl diatocne among Protestants, Roman Catholics ernally and frankly," he added, 
and Jews, under neiilral anspiees, w.Vt proposed here h.r 'This Is not a matter of 

Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan of the Federated Theological Factii- come out * *• 

. . -i » /M • - but of facine each other critical- « 

ty, Lniversity of ( htengo,- -The way of Indifference to jy weuse we am brethremT ^ 
The award-winning Missourif fcuth is not the road to under- —^tikan 35, received Uioj 


Bynod Lutheran author of "The* alanding and dialogue,” he as-•$12,.XI0 Abingdon Press award i 
Riddle of Roman Catholicism.* i aorietl. "Not because we don't j,jj w.jrk on the hi.story.i 
outlined his proposal at the an- care about the truth, but be- future and beliefs of Romap: . 
rual meeting of the National j cause we do care, and de». caipollcl.«m, Ablngdotv^ftSrfttf^^. 
Conference of Christians and j perately, all of us must have Methodi.st publishlng'^WWefjj^ 

Jaws. I dialogue with others from whom 
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ecy. Dr. Pelikan said that Ihei Confrontation among the re- ____ 
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men or traditions is a habitable 
planet. 

"Before there can be any real 


limited objectives. |.*■^uxu^y, but a npce.s.sliy.'’ Chrls- 

ConfrontaUoB Easenfiai Hl"nlty needs confrontation with 

.. Uudaism, he said, because when-i 

"As we move into the IftfitTa r . J,. . .. , 

, , ... .. , fcver Christian thought lose*, 

I believe that the rela'ions „ i.i. i j i i. . 

among the major faiths in 7'**' 

America are ready to move 
conference to confrontation." hef. roiiH iT 
declared. "Conference has to 


"Whenever in Christian his¬ 
tory Christians have neglecte*! 


rr- I « their Uc* wUh th^ ancient neo- 

come first. The prerequisite for . , _ . ^ i. V 


jioverlshed in both faith and 
understanding,” he said. 
Luther's Ideas 

Protestantism, likewise, can- 


•onfrontatlon of Christianity byj understand itself without 
Judaism or of iTotestantism by confronutlon with Catholicism 
Roman Catholicism, we miwt pointing out 

bring our alilludes toward one i^at he has been able to under- 
another from sulferance to po- „,ny ^,,rtln Lulherit 

Uteness, and front politeness to o,ily through his own con- 


the beginnings of Justice." 


Minulng confrontation with Cath- 


Stressing that this job "Is still olic life and thought, 
a long way from achievement,” 'This Is true both negatively 
Dr. Pelikan noted that "It ha.s end positively.” he explained, 
come as far as If has toward ^'N*gsllvfl" because Luther 
achievement" thanks to the foi-mulAi" i many of his ideas In 
W’Ork of such ngonrles as the' optMisitlon one or aiietherj 
JICCJ, which "have helped to trend in >nn Catholiri-m. 
arouse and mobilise public re-r^gUivPiy, because despite hls- 
sentment against Injustice and |estrangement from Rome he re- 
dlacrimlnaUoi:." lamed huge chunks of Catholic 

Can't Ignore Fundamentaja piety and doctrine in hU oul- 
Dr. Pelikan said that the fun- look." 
dsmcntal Issues dividing rcllg- 0r. Pelikan emphasised that 
P.us groups cannot be ignored, avenue of confrontation and 
"nor can we pretend that if wr cuinniiinlcation must be a two- 
are ail nice guys about them way slree^ ~ 

these issues will go away." 
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Facing Up to the Faiths 

The deep Issues which diviile religions 
groups iniisl iiol Im- igiinreil, :■ Liitlieniii 
theologiiiii vvariictl IilsI wiH'k. “iioi ciiii 
We pretend that il we art* all nice guvs 
alxiiit fheiii thcsi- is.sucs will go awav." 

Speaking to regional direelors of the 
.N'alinnal Conference ol fJirislians and 
Jews inis-liiig m New \ nik (.'ily, the Itev. 
Dr. J.iinslav i’elikaii, a iiieinlMT 'of the 
University of Chicago’s l•'eller.lllsl I'lieo- 
logieal I .leiilly, ileelaieil "il is liiAilly iiii- 
possihle to make sense ol eilhei Judaism 
or Hnm.iii Cathnliei.sni as we know them 
wilhoiil relereiiee to Ihe major inove- 
meiils that have Imiken oil from Ihein 
.111(1, ill so doing, have ehangisl litem. 

"(Jirisliuiiily neetl.s tsinlrnnlalinii with 
Jiidai.sin," he adtietl, "(for] wlieiiever 
Cliiislinii thought lose.s loiieh with Jiid.i- 
ism. it lo.ses loiieh with a part of it.self. 
Protestant history [also] shows that Prot- 
est.inlisin cannot iinderstaml itself with 
oil! tsitifruiilalioii with . . . Caitholici.sm." 

Dr. Pelikan .suggested lliat the con- 
Ironlation should Itegiii al Uj^eetal stnd\ 
center wlR*re 

olie, ami Jewish TIicotejJiaii.s Tnjjiiit talk 
logelher. The eeiiter should lie .sel up 
'i\ .1 neutral agent, sneh as the .\’C(.'|. 
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Missouri Synod Theologian Wins 
$12,500 for Book on Catholicism 

Dr. Pelikan Asks 
End to ‘Cold War’ 
Among Christians 


among Catholic revlewen, Mr. 
'Buck* commented, "We aren’t 
^Interested In starting wars be-; 
tween Catholics and Protestants 
while the world Is going to hell.”* 
^ ‘There are many indications 
that in place of slogans and slan-' 
ders both sides want dialogue,”' 
said Dr. Pelikan. He added that 
he hoped the book was "a serious 
I and responsible effort to get the 
dialogue going.” - 
I Such dialogue, to be creative, 
he said, needs "accurate jtforma- 
tion, fuller understanding, candid 
criticism” and "plain, though not 
ordinary, goodwill." 

"Christians of both sides wDl 
have to admit that they can learn 
a great deal not alone from one* 
another, but from the non-Chris- 
Uani or at least the non-churchly- 
wocld about which they often 
speak so harshly and hypocrit¬ 
ically,’’ he pointed out. 

’The Abingdon prize, open to 
all authors regard)e.s.s of nation¬ 
ality, race or creed, was first 
glvea In 1948 tb-ewe e waage- the 
writing of books of outstanding' 
merit on Christianity. Dr. Pell- 
kan's book wa.s selected from 125 
manuscripts submitted. 

Abingdon’s editors said the 
book was especially timely in 
view of Pape John XXnr* an¬ 
nouncement for an Ecumenical 
'Council which has aroused the In¬ 
terest of Protestant leaders as 
'uell as Roman Catholics. 


★ ★ ★ 

'Congratulations, Dr. Pelikanr 


CHIC.'VOO (RXS)—Lutheran theologian Dr. Jaroslavt 
Pelikan, Jr., of Chicago, award-winning author of “The* 
Riddle of Roman Catholicism,” said here he wrote the 
book becatue ‘‘the time has come to end the cold war 
among Christians.” “ ' 

"For too long both 


Roman 

I Catholics and Protestants have 


Commenting on the book In 
Commonweal, a Catholic period¬ 
ical published by laymen in New 


been content to recite slogans York, columnlrt John Cogley s^d 
I about their side and to repeat Dr. Pelikan "has written with 
slanders about the other side," ‘scholarly detachment of a church 

I I . . > __ ee*«...a 1.. m 


the Missouri Synod clergyman 
said. 

Dr. Pelikan Is professor of his¬ 
torical theology on the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. He addressed 
leading Chicago area clergy at a 
luncheon given by Dr. Lawrence | 


not his own. That in Itself la a 
major achievement. But he has 
done more. His book Is a notable 
[contribution to the Proteatant- 
Calhollc dialogue which may yet 
replace the traditional warfart 
between Christians.” 

"A Roman Catholic does not 


luncneon given oy ur. i..*wrrin.-c ki. r'h,.r,-h 

A-Kimpton. University chancellor, of ^ours* think of his Churls 


OR. JAROSLXV PELIKAN, right, a member of 
theblogicol foculty of the University of Chicogo, 
dhd.o Missouri Synod clergyman, receives a check 
«,for $12,500 from Cecil B. Jones, manoger of Ab- 
' ingdon Press, for his book on Cotholicism. Watch¬ 
ing the presentation is Dr. Empry Stevens' Bucke, 
center, editor of Abingdon Press. 


at which the 35-year-old theolo¬ 
gian was presented the $12,500 

Abingdon Press award for hlsl' d.uv.- 

book on the history, future and| ^ 

.... . - iKrtnV with the distinct tm- 


a riddle but as a divine Mystery,” 
.Mr, Cogley said referring to the 
b.-'Ok's title. Yet when the Cath- 


I beliefs of Roman Cathollcl.sm. 

The presentation was made by 
Emory Bucke of Nashville, Tenn., 
senior editor of Abingdon Press, 
a publishing house of The Meth 


book it is with the distinct Im¬ 
pression that lu author has come 
closer to the mystery than those 
who know the Church only from 
the outside are usually expected* 


a publishing house of The Meth-| Dr. 

,odUt Church. .Noting that the objectivity, hla hiitor- 

• book is gaining wide recognition . . . ..i- 


ical understanding, his tolerance 
and hU Christian charity." 


















m 
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{nbin^don Press, -4iOC) 

THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


can w'c live up to the nu tbI obligations imposed up>on us by our sqpara- 
tioii. 


Honest Self-Exanu’nation 

'Flic obverse side of sucli gentle and finn testimony is a program of 
lioncst self-c*xainiiiation. 'Hie only way to rescue the churches of the 
Rcfomiation from the very thing against which the Reformation pro¬ 
tested is for each generation to regard the Reformation as an unfinished 
task and a new opportunity. Over and over again the dynamic of what 
Paul I’illich calls “the I’rotcstant principle" must be applied to the 
(onus of theology and church life that have come out of Protestantism. 
In 'l illich’s own words: 

llic central principle of Protestantism is the doctrine of justification by 
grace alone, which means that no imliviclii.nl and no human group can 
claim a divine dignity for it.s moral achicvemculs, for its sacramental pow¬ 
er, for its sanctity, or for its dcxrtrinc. If, consciously or unconsciously, 
tlicTi' make such a claim. Protestantism requires that they be challenged 
by tilt propliclic protest, which givcis God alone absoluteness and sanctity 
and denies every claim of Iniinan pride, lliis protest against itself oii the 
basis of an experience ot (iod’s majesty constitutes the Protestant prin¬ 
ciple." 


p. 23C 


THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN (jATHOLICISM 


flic ehnllenge of Roman Catholicism may help Protestantism to rc- 
cxncr its own true catholicity and to recover the inonuincnts from 
its theological past by which such catholicity is both sustained and 
jiiclgccl. Then Protestant thought will prove that it does not have 
to choose between comprehensiveness and evangelical loyalty, but 
that it can develop world views—and by the very nature of Protestant- 
Lsni. there will always be more than one—which arc as compichensive 
and yet as Christian as the Thnmistic. However one may evaluate the 

t liought of Paul I’illich, upon whom this book has drawn for many 
f its insights, he docs represent a continuation of the work of 
^chlcicTinachcr in fomiulating an interpretation of reality that is 


truly catholic. 

PELIM .iMD K:3 ’’COI.Ui , 
FiUI- TIIMCH 

The CorresrLmdent 
Autumn, 196c 


One III till- eitiie«'pls is the iieee.s.sitv in iiiii lliinLinj' for 
■'con|eni|><iMniilv," lie s.i\s. In enrlislnne I'lngli.sli In-ing enn- 
leiiipnr.'irv niisni.s lli:il preaeliing iinil leneliing slionlil nsiuli ‘ 
|H'<>ple wlien* llie\ are ni llieii (linnglil and langnagr', not 
wliere Minii'UxK in (lie cinireli lin|H‘.s nr lliiiiks lliev iniglll be. 
■‘^<in li.ive In Mialeii uliere il ilelics." be Ix'lii'Viu. '"rwtsilielli 
eeiilnri man ilex-Mi'l luive llie same prolilr-ms lie bad in 
l.iilber'.s das. A( tbal lime llie big ibreal In |be Onipel came 
Imm .m nverempbasis on ibe friv will nf man. I'lMlav ibe big 
lineal j.s from ibe nilier side, Iniin ilelenninisin. Tbere is Ibe 
tis'lmg llial die ek'ineiiLs nf life art* deU,Tmined in advanee 
In' glands, bislni\, sneielv, and ibe lirsl .si.\ monlb.s of life." 
I'lir llii.s enneerii l)i. I'l-likaii eiti's bis Inrmer inslrnelor 
|{ei)ili<)ld Vii'liiilii • ",\niliiii^» is .Ml incredible a.s an answer In 
and bis snnielime isilleagne 


.m imasVisI i|neNliiin. 

I'illieb, lli.il wliat we need liwlar is "iiii answeriii]* lliisilni'v." 


'♦From THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM by Jaroslair 
Pelikan. Copyright © 1959 by Abingdon Prass. 





may be expressed by the (Jerman word Vmdeutung. 
-100- We would call it reinterpretation." 


L) mdeutung 

THE PRKSBYTEKIAN 



P hilo Juda(.-U!> was a Jew who lived 
c. 30 B.C- -c. A.l). 43. The five 
b<Miks of Moses were his favorite 
study. He re^jarded the Bible, i.e. the 
Olil Ti-sfament, "as fully inspired in 
the sense that Ciod used its authors 
as pa.ssivc instruments for commiini- 
eatin^ his will" (J.N.I3. Kelly; liiirty 
Chrifliiut Doilniiex, New York, 1938, 

r 

Li\in^ in Alexaiulria, Philo had 
also levirned to love Cireek philoMiphy, 
So he .se-t out to harmonize Grerk 

IJ,iIos#*nfo' -mil ihf* O-i'^Kmirs of 

Old Testament. How did he do it' 
He dill it by the method of allegory. 
"He compares the literal sense of 
Si'ri|itiire to the shadow which the 
boily casts, finding its authentic, pro- 
rounder truth in the spiritual mean¬ 
ing which it symbolizes" {IhtJ p. 20). 
Thus, "while adhering strictly to the 
letter of the law, he can regard it as 
a divinely authorized veil covering 
the whole complex of Grc-ek philo¬ 
sophical ideas which he found in¬ 
tellectually congenial" (IJem). 

The modern form of alleji'oriza- 
tion may be cxpre.s.scil by the German 
word We would call it 

reinterpretation. 

MiKlern theologians do not flatly 
rrjeit the Bible as the Word of GikI. 
On the contrary they (iffiriii it to be 
such. They arc Chrifliun theologians 
as Philo was a fttihh theolo^nan. 

At the same time miKlern theo¬ 
logians are lommittcil to the prin¬ 
ciples of moilc-m philo.sophy as Philo 
V.iw C!:miri:ttcd ‘he piniiiple.s of 

Greek philosophy. Accorilinyly miKl¬ 
ern theoloy;ians u.se (in the 
way that Philo used alley’orization. 

I—Buitmann 

One of the most obvious forms of 
Ihmleuluiin in our day is that c-m- 
ployed by Rudolph Buitmann. His 
brand-name for it is Jemytholnfivn\^. 
Only by demytholojiiziny; the New 
Testament, ary;ues Buitmann, can we 
^et its real, its deeper, its spiritual, 
its authentic mes.say;e. OrthiKlox theol¬ 
ogy, in refusing to dcmytholo^ize the 
New Testament, mis.scs the real mes- 
sa/;c of the gospel, Buitmann insists. 


II—Tillich 

A little Ic-ss obvious fomi of 
I'itideiilHU^ is found in Paul Tillich. 
His brand-name lor it is Symhulhm. 
There i.s, says Tillich, only one i-niint 
"at whiih .1 non-.symbolic assc-rtion 
about CiikI must lx- made." Suih an 
assertion is "that everything we say 
about Gixl is symbolic" {System,ilk 
Thciiti>»\. Vol. II, fihic.igo, 1937, p. 
9). To get the real, authentic mcMn- 
ing ol any jxirticular diK'trine it must 
be symbolically cxprc-ssc-il. And thc-n 
the general rule holds that "es'cry 
religious symbol ncgatc-s itscHf in its 
literal meaning, but it affirms itself 
in its self-transcending meaning" 
(lilem ). 

The “Symbor of Ihe Fall 

Tluis the l•aII of man must lx- taken 
"as a symbol for the human situation 
universally, not as the story of an 
event that happened ‘once upon a 
time' " {IhiJ p. 29). "It is, so to 
speak, a 'half-way dcmylhologizatioii' 
of the myth of the Pall" (IJem). 
Only by this half-way demythologiza- 
tion can w-e see "the transhistorical 
ijuality of .til events in time and 
space" (IhiJ p. 40). 

The “Symbol” of Condemnatittn 

Refusing to take the Pall symboli¬ 
cally orthodox ihcxilogy also rcfusc-s 
to take the idc-a of condc-innalion 
symKtIically. Orthixloxy sjxraks of 
"eternal condemnation." "But this i.s a 
theologically untenable combination 
of words, find alone is eternal" (IhiJ 
p. 78), Tillich writes. Tlterefore 
"eternity is the opixisite of condem¬ 
nation" (IJtm). 'iTiinking symboli 
cilly c-nablc^ us to see that we must 
think of GikI .is a fiinl of wrath "in 


/ his if the type of ,iiiitle lh,il for 
some of our retulers nmj stretch the 
muscles of the mind, hut the exercise 
trill be reirurjiiifi. AH trbo re,ul it 
will he inJehleJ to the author for the 
imijiht here pven lowarj a better 
iinJerslanJiii)’ of nioJern iheolof^y. 
Dr. Van Til is professor of Apotn- 
Hetics ,it Westminster Theoltiyt^ical 
Seminary. 


preliminary terms" not in "ultimate- 
terms" (IlnJ p. 77). 

The “Symbol” of t’hri.st 

A literalistic orthodoxy, arguc-s 
Tillich, has no way of priijx-rly con¬ 
necting the (.'hrist and his work to 
the fall of man. The symbolic ap- 
priuch enables us to sc-e that thc- 
linite doc-s not limit (iixl "but bc-- 
longs to the eternal prixcss of his 
lif-.-" (HnJ p. 91). n.us the symbol 
ol the Ghrist enables us to under¬ 
stand "what man c-ssentially is" (IhiJ 
p- v3). 

By thus "analyzing the differences 
bc-lwctn historical, legendary, and 
mythological elements in the (iospc-l 
reports, historical research has given 
sy.slc-malic theology a tiKil for dealing 
with the ehristological symbols of ihe- 
Biblc" (IhiJ p 11)8). Only thus can 
we show the "rationality" of Ihe 
(Juislian religion. And this is what 
the principle-s of nuHicrn thought re- 
cjuirc of us, according to Tillich. 

Ill—Barth 

One of the least obvious fornts of 
IhiiJeulun/; is lh;U employeil by Karl 
Barth. His brand-name is (ieschi,hie. 
And that, any lirsi year (Jennan stu¬ 
dent will tell you, means history 
When Barth therefore insists against 
Buitmann that we- must bc-lieve in the 
re-surre-ction of (Tirist as a real Pve-nt, 
as rc-al Ce.u hit hie, shall we- not re 
joic*c? Oix-s not (lesihithle mean his¬ 
tory? ITik-s not B.irth, therefore, dc- 
fe-iiJ iiK- real hisi-iricity unit witti it 
the true ob)exlivily of the rc-surrexiioii 
of Christ -* 

Unfottunatc-ly Baith also uses thc- 
wc>rd llifiorit. And that, Imiking a 
little puzzlesi now, the first-year (ic-r- 
man student will say, also means 
history. 

In what way then do Ciesihichle 
and Histone differ for Barth? In gen¬ 
eral we may say that for Barth 
Oefchichle is the genuine, the- re-al, 
Ihe- objective history primarily back 
«‘f though also found in Historie, the 
ordinary events in space and time. 

The re-surrcction of Christ as the- 
gre*at objective and all-illuminating 
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John T. Mueller; believe that Dr. Van Til’s appraisal 
of the two men ^arth and Brunner/ is essentially correct.” 
See footnote 117 of Part III 












;\iTit un wniili 
based, is therefore primarily a matter 
of Ceschichle, in Barth’s view. 

Pure Safra 

Ministers u.sin^ the Heidelberg 
Catechism as a ^;uidc for preaching 
will have to learn a drastically nc-w 
approach if they would follow Barth. 

They must realize that though there 
is history in the Bible it is always 
history shot through with Saga and 
that there is much of Saga in the 
Bible hut always shot through with 
history (Kinhlithe Dnf^niiililr III: I 

p. a») 

Creation-history is, to begin with, 
pure Saga {lehitr Saj>e). If is only 
by thinking of it in this lasiiion, 
argues Barth, that we can think t'f 
creatitm as real hi.story {Cttchkhlt). 
It is only thus, says Barth, that we can 
avoid reducing the actual event-char¬ 
acter of creation to the general idea 
of myth. And only thus tan we avoid 
reducing the actual and unic|ue event- 
character of creation to the historical 
relativism of orthiHloxy, -as he secs it. 

Tlic original perfect state of man 
is, therefore, not to he identified with 
something that took place at the be-- 
ginning of history in the ordinary 
scn.se. When Chri.sl is said to be the 
last Adam this means that he is the 
real anil therefore the first Ailam. 
Our particlpaticin in the history of 
Adam has no imlepcmdcnt signifi¬ 
cance; it is rather an indirect witness 
of the reality of Christ. 

Barth’s Chrisltilogy 

Christ is the only real man. All 
men arc men as i-urlicipants in the 
manhood of Christ. 

Accordingly sin is an "impKissiblc 
possibility.” Crod’s wrath upon sin is 
only a particular form of the mani- 
fesration of his giace. It is, as Aith 
Tillich, a prclimirary, a penultimate 
hut never an ultimate judgment. God 
/j his revelation in Christ Cihrist is 
his work of atc'ncmcnt. And atone¬ 
ment is atonement for all men or it is 
no atonement at all. 

To preach rightly on the person 
and work of Christ is, accordingly, 
to realize that the relation between 
GexJ and man is that of Ceschichte. 
Once the minister has this vision he 
will no longer sjxrak of the steps of 


life and work of Cihrist as though they 
followed one another in time. All 
that happens between GchI and man. 
happens, •;a)s Barth, in Gexchnhie 
and fheref in the Pure Presence in 
which thcie is n<' before or after 
measure'll bj a calc'ndar. 

Reinterpreting Christianity 

In all threv cases, that t>f Bultmaiin, 
that of Tillich aiul that of Barth. 
Christianity is reinterpreteil in terms 
of the principles of mc>derii thought. 
'These principles rccjuire the idc.i that 
man is inherently in the process of 
becoming divine. The Christ ol the 
theology of these men, as of that of 
many others, exprcssc-s this vicrw of 
reality as process. 

It is only by Ihiiflftiliiiig^ tJiat these 
rr.cn car. nuke what is at S.ttcar. no 
more than non-Chri.stian philosophy 
to appear to be Christian theology. 
They arc as skillful in their work of 
as Philo was in his work 
of allegorization. And Dartli is, ap- 
p.irenlly, the most skillful workman 
of all. 'There are far more iicoplc who 
think that Barth’s theology is Kisically 
in line with the historic Christianity 
of Luther and Culvin than there arc 
that think this of Bulim.mn or Tillich. 
Yti, in realitv. BartlTs idea of (Je.t- 
chnhle is. in its cffeit. just as destruc¬ 
tive of the dcx'trines of grace as is 
Tillich's idea of Symbolism or Bulf- 
mann’s idea of Myth. 

To say this is not to charge Barth 
any more than the others mcntioneil 
with deliberate deceit nor is it, God 
forbid, to fudge their hearts. It is iust 
to say tliat as allegorization tended to 
reduce Christian truth to Greek 
speculation in the early ch.urch so 
Umileuluitt’ tends to reduce Cihris- 
tianity to miKlern s|->eculation. Greek 
speculation i', .'T'orcover. the mother 
of mixJem speculation. Both forms 
of speculation make God in the image 
of nun and project a Christ who 
merely brings to realization th'-- giXKl- 
ncss already inherent in min. 

As ei'angelicals we nevd no such 
reinterpretation of the histo'ic Ch'is- 
tian f.iith. The way to und-rstanding 
lies not down the bypaths of specula¬ 
tion, but along the road of submis¬ 
sion to Jesus Christ as he has spoken 
to us in his Word. 



“It 18 only by Umdeutung that these men can make what is at 
bottom no more than non-Christian philosophy to appear to he 
Christian theology.” 


^ieal work is mst this redlieorprj, I 

i T Lduif i * hi k iwiiatf utw i mixA ’.*' 
wiu Dnnfc LAXner IcsdlUUip Um.1i ' 

I Into tine wKli Lather For it wim m ^ 
k BIMieal theologlkn thnt LaiUterft^ 



.... theoloiry - 

*was a theoloior of tJi'* Word ol God'• 
, He lived by the Word of God, 
hfi lived for (be Word ot Go.!." , 

mu% 


r- 


* TJie •^V.ird of God' 
l inw’<y*h ot God, iu»«f 
'■ would tti 


flie CioT*w t 
•CO oppropriote 
.-I»e lather's pl-tore ' 


wny h) lunir 

flod."... 

, " For Lull er, then thi. 'Vt ' - t 
iGo<P In iho hial oiical »er’> .w 
|a_dc^ ol lJbin ~.'* ^iL i:ircuVh t iiod. 
conivrred IBk lorgivenej ol 


. 'rr'i ner^Wo RJ WtRlr-.piue pur-'^ 
pose was also to reveal God a*'' 
lycSrd and Savior.' 

/ “Beeaise mon waa Ilnllft, K" ' 
conld not craap Ood: hiHoitie lu&ii I 
was sinful, be ocold nut laoo God. 
Tbereforo God refit: intd t he 
den God, snd no amonnt of ^ 

t!2K'.uni'irocil n'sJi's side would ns- 
(tort His keeret from Him. It was' 
'neeeisarjr for inm to sive up that __ 
.'Veeret Himself. Put becau-ie a man' 
'eanlAje r loofc upon t hg_,yLjaCJiiv:' 
' and live. Ood rave this w e ret i n* 
'the made of a Word of jtii^Wlwn- 
killed lo bee the race~>f Gou*' 
lia Ex. as, Ood fortikde it; liot H .c 
« ttd permit Moses to see Ltls badk - 
.s^ter .j pul pdlUid b y. llo, swxi, 

Lath. » 's eonimehts oa Uri*. 

story, «. i *ld not look at 
Klory oi bat God did permit^ 

!man to see UJs deeds after He had ' 
‘paiirH jf]~ ** T hese sp e riai dee ds of- 
i dlvlae*^i^Telat>oa and mtenipTTjy i 
lyrere ^ Word of God." jl 

"When Luther referred to th« 
■Word ot God ’ in the New TeiU-'' 
ment, therefore, he did not meaipi 
merely that the writings ol th'ru 
pipostles in the New Testament por- f 
sessed a unique authority, although 
he meant that an well He iii ant. 
jprlmartly that the New Tests-; ent 
spoke a Word ot God wUch nr. 1 | 
bMil BUnillle already In the Old 
dTestament, but which could be' 
heard through the New TV stament ’ 
in a special manlier and to a d^ 
igree." 

'a.go wnirn nas orvcio|KO info 3 •'•’t 
organized winter effort. 

Starting about mid-Janu.iry .ui-l ■ 
linuing for ten wetks, boih nvi . 
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Publisher's Preface 


S iN'< n the first thirty voltiinos of the American edition of 
rutfici s \\ orks arc devoted to cxegclioal writings from 
the pen of the Uefornier, the piihlisher has consideied it 
helpful to issue a work dealing specifically witli Luther’s 
skill and significance as an expositor of Holy \Vrit. Although 
each of the volumes has a brief introduction gi\ ing pertinent 
information us to the historical seffiTig of its contents, a thor¬ 
ough understanding of the llefonner’s role and achicvcinenls 
in the impoitant field f)f exegesis rcfjuircs an acquaintance 
with the principles that guided the givat dsKtor of theology 
when he expounded the words of tlie Bible. 

In Luther the Expositor Jaroslav Pelikan provides the 
reader and student with some of the tools that are needed 
for a proper appreciation of Luther’s cxegetical writings. 
This companion volume shows conclusisely that “in his ex¬ 
egesis - as in his doctrine, piety, and ethic - the Reformer’' 
was a son of the church” and ‘a witness to the Word of 
Cod revealed in Jesus Christ and documented in the Sacred 
Scriptures. ” 

Co.veonniA Pi nLisfiiNc Hoi'se 

Handbook 

11.23 MUcellaneoui 

n! Directors shall determine whet 

o/ rhall be published by the corporation, unless other¬ 
wise instructed by S>mod. All manuscripts of a 
religious or theological nature shall have the 
'I'lJV 1 I ’TIJ V D 1 A faculty of Concords Seminary at 

1 HE LL 1 ’’ EKAI\ St.L/>uis, Missouri, before publication. 
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LUTHER THE EXPOSITOR 
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through the same proclamation it heard about the redemp¬ 
tive deeds of Cod to which it owed its \ery existence as 
the church. Addressing hiinself to his students in the theo¬ 
logical lecture halls at Wittenberg, Luther continually urged 
them to remember that the ba.sis of the church's life was 
the Word of Cod, whose basic form was the oral \\'ord of^ 
pceaching.’^ 

Only in the light of the foregoing is it possible to under¬ 
stand what Luther meant in those places where he spoke 
of the Bible as the ■A\’ord of Cod.” Without the foregoing 
Liither’s doctrine of the Word would become a caricature, 
according to which he meant the Bible wherever he used 
the phrase "Word of Cod.” Tliis would distort his whole 
uiiderstanding of revelation, his view of laith, his doctrine 
olT the Holy Spirit, and most of the rest of his theology. 
.Viost of the time Lutliei, like the Scriptures themselves, did 
not mean the Scriptures when he spoke about the “Worcl 
of Cod/’ But sometimes he did, and a cxinsidcration of the 
\^’ord of Cod as Scripture therefore belongs in any study 
of this conn>onent in Luther’s work as an expositor. 

•• The Scriptures were tlie “Word of Cod” in a derivative^ 
sensi* for Luther — derivative from the Ijustorical sense oF 
Wol^ as deed and from the basic sense of Word as procla¬ 
mation. As the record of the deeds of Cod, which were 
the Word of Cod, the Scriptures participated in the nature 
of that which they recorded.** .As the written deposit of the 
preaching of the apostles, tliey could properly be termed 

Ebeling, Evangelienamlci’ung, pp. 294—295. 

*' R.Jgi' r or ng, Luther$ Autc/ioi/ung uon tier Bihel (Berlin, 1951). 

H. ?' U> -.nieier’s BefoinwtorUche Kiuhfit (Graz-Koln. 1953) is 
V coniparuU >tudy of Lullicr and Calvin. There is additional material 
in Rnpert E. Davits. The Problem of Authority i»i the Continental Reformers 
(London, 1946). 
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FROM LUTHER TO KIERKEGrtARD 
by Jaroslav Pelikan 

The Nineteenth Century 113 

The Dilemma of Theology 

This was the dilemma of ninetecnth<entury Lutheran the¬ 
ology. In the development from Kant to Hegel, philosophy of 
religion had almost completely taken the place of theology, 
and the theological faculties were dominated by philosophical 
speculation. But the tragic aspea of the situation lay in the 
faa that a repristination of classical Lutheran Orthodoxy was 
impossible after Kant; jie had destroyed the epistemolo£iral \ 
pre supposi tions- upon which 0_rthodQxy bad built its system. 1 
For that reason the attempts that were made to repristinatc Wa 11 h e r 
Orthodoxy failed to produce a lastine theology. The only way and 
tHat evangelical theology would be able to reassert itself was Pie per 
by developing a new philosophy to counter the various blends 
of Kantianism, Hegelianism, and Spinozism that had crowded lushing, 
out the Christian theological witness. 

The Philosophy of Kierkegaard 

But if the new philosophy was to do more than to give up 
one speculative system in favor of another, it had to be related 
to the basic structure of Lutheran theology and rooted in faith.*' 

The only philosophical framework in w'hich Lutheran theology 
could be recast had to be a framework derived from that the¬ 
ology itself. It is this circumstance that gives meaning and 
relevance to the philosophy of Soren Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard 
is the first Christian philosopher to develop a critical philosophy 
in the truest and most complete sense of the word. He is, there¬ 
fore, the climax of the development we have traced in this 
study. In him Lutheranism produced a philosopher whose 
thought has brought on a revolution in both theology and 
philosophy. But the revolution has made possible a recovery 
of the deep evangelical insights of the 
theology of Martin Luther. 
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The editonal group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrlp- 
Uve notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement.. 
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LUTHER THE EXPOSITOR. By Jaroslav 
Pelikan. St. Louis: Concordia Publish¬ 
ing House, 1900. xUi and 280 pages. 
$4.00. 

This is a ’’companion volume” to tlie 
. .\merican edition of Luther’s works. The 
first part of the book deals with the prin¬ 
ciples of Luther’s exegesis. The second part 
is a ca>e study of these principles as Luther 
applied them in his treatment of passages 
relating to the Lord's Supper. 

In the treatment of Luther’s ezegetical 
principles this re' iewer misled Lulher’s own 
strong ei..pha',is on the “exact words" of 
Scripture. One also misses the strong in¬ 
sistence of Luther on the principle that the 
“Natural speech shall be the empress" in 
the interpretation of the Bible. This failure 
to stress cardinal principles of Luther’s ex¬ 
egesis seems to stem from a point of view 
that finds its clearest expression in chaptta’ 
three. "The Bible and the Word of Cod." 
What Luther himself calls a rare use of the 
term "The Word of Cod" appean here to 
become the normative use of the term. Lu¬ 
ther's own expressed and Implied teaching 
that the Bible is the Word of Cod becomes 
a mere caudal appendage to a point of view 
which, while correct as far as it goes, never¬ 
theless occupies a secondary position in 
Luther’s own treatment of the Word of Cod. 
In this connection it needs to be said that 
while it is true that Luther laid great stress 
on the "preached Word” (pp. 63ff.), yet 
he holds that what is preaclied is the Word 
of Cod only when it repeats what is al¬ 
ready said in the Bible. One need c.dy to 
read what Luther says, for example, early 
in his career, in "On Avoiding the Doctrines 
of Men," and shortly before his death, in 


"The Last Words of David," to see that 
this is so. In the commentary on I.saiah he 
wrote, "Cod speaks to us through the Scrip¬ 
tures and through men who teach the 
Scriptures.” Moreover, when Luther lays 
great stuns on the oral Word, das mundliche 
Wort, he does not generally contrast this to 
the written Word, as modem scholan as¬ 
sume, but rather to the "inner Word” of 
the enthusiasts. Here one might consult 
what Luther has to say in his interpretation 
of 1 John. Besides, when Luther does con¬ 
trast the oral Word to the written Word, he 
has in mind, so it seems to this reviewer, 
a pedagogical rather than a theological 
superiority, if indeed it is proper to speak 
of any superiority in tliis connection at alL 
When the author makes much of the fact 
that the acts of Cod are the Word of Cod, 
he seems to forget that Luther taught clearly 
that the acts of Cod are intelligible only as 
Cod Himself reveals their meaning to us 
in the written Word. In his sermon on the 
Emmaus Gospel, Luther says, for example, 
that Clirist kept His identity hidden from 
the two disciples on the road to Emmaus 
because He laid more emphasis on what the 
Scripture says than on His own appearance. 
Because the author fails to take such things 
as this into account, the chapter on "The 
Bihle and the Word of God” is most un¬ 
satisfactory from the orthodox Lutheran 
point of view. SiECBERT W. Beou® 

GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCA¬ 
TION. By Roy DeVerl Willie. New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 1960. 462 
pages. $6.00. 

This book presents in its revision a 
clianged philosophy and point of view. It 
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THE LUTHERhN Lnri^/iN 


'Lutheran Urges Serious V\ew 
* On Theology to Aid Campaign 


Religions News Service 


Tells Yonkers Parley Christianity May>^ 
Be Harmed If Race Becomes Squabble 


1959 Review 1 


—Says He Will Vote for Kennedy 


By CiEOIUlE OVGAN 

5ip«cia: io*nitH0VYcfliTtairf. 


YONKERS. S«pt. 2» - A Lii- 
ithrmn Iheolojfian wamKi today 
I that Christianity mlifht suffer 
I Irreparable harm If the present 
IpoliUcal struggle “degenerates 
Unto a squabble about school 
buses and ambassadors to the 
Vatican." 

The warning was voiced by 
(the Rev. Dr. Jaroeiav Pellkan, 
|n faculty member of the Dlvln- 
,Uy School of the University of 
(Chicago. He spoke at the New 
York St.ate Pastoral Camference 
of the Lutheran Churrh-Mis- 
soiirl Synod in Christ Lutheran 
Church.' Kl Crisfield Avenue. 

I Some Protestant circles have 
expressed fears that a Roman 
Catholic President would be 
under pressure to name a diplo¬ 
matic representative to the Vat¬ 
ican and would be equally 
pressed to support Federal aid 
to parochial schools. 

However. Dr. Pelikan assert¬ 
ed that -"by the mercy of 
|Ood”—the Issue of religion In 
the Prealdcnttal campaign could 
be "wholesome” If it "compels 
all parties to reflect more .seri¬ 
ously upon the fundamental 
theological Issues between Prot¬ 
estantism and Roman Catholi¬ 
cism.” 

IxMik Beyond Borden 

I "More particularly.” he told 
the ''onference. "I hope it forces 
jl.ii’heranism in America to 
'•.ok beyond Its own borders and 
.s intramural activities to the 
re.'.t of Christendom, for by 
becoming more ecumenical 
I world-minded J and thus more 
•c.alholic’ In the fullest .sense. 
American Lutheranism will si- 
inultaneou.sly become more Lu¬ 
theran." 

Lest there be any misunder- 
, standing about Pr. IVIIkan'.s 
I political leaninga he made this 
comment at the out.set of his 
s|>eech; 

"I am a regi.stered Democrat. 
.1 member of Americans _Iflf 
penjyjjmlit Ai tifln and 
Invin^ m ember of thi- Luth- 
• •i .«ii rnurcintlis.c«iuii Synod t 
iii'.eiiil In voie lor senator Ken- 
ni-dy who i.s not 'the Roman 
''slholi. candidate fur Presi- 
■li n' ' but the Pemo.'alic can 
iid.ite for Preiulrnt. ulio h:i- 
iranngcd a.s an oftner in tin 
I'mletl States Navy, is a Coi.- 
■.•lessm.in. and .a.s a .Hi ratm to 


do what all the Roman Catholic 
poUcemeii. firemen, aldermen, 
mayors and governors In the 
United States <an^ ttbr that* 
matter. Konrad Adenauer and! 
Charles de Gaulie) are also! 
asked to do: to combine hU 
loyallty to hte country with hls| 
loyalty to his church." 

Dr. Petfkan observed in hla 
speech that Martin Luther's 
view of the Lord's SUpifer is 
"too CathoHc for some and too 
Protaatant for others." 

A Befleetloa of Piety 

"As reiatlona b^ween Prot-' 
e.stants and Rpmu Catbolicsl 
move into theologlca! dialogue." 
he asserted, "those who call, 
themselves ProtesUmt and those 
who call themselves CathoUc 
can therefore find in Lulhee a 
reflection of Iholr own piety 
and theology. 

"Hr is uniquely relevant t( I 
both Protestants and Catholics. 
But as they examine his thought' 
in dialogue, both groups roust 
ask themselves how he could 
manage to combine within him-, 
self motifs that are now Ir-. 
revocably divided. 

"And then they must go on, 
10 ask themselves whether they- 
are not both the poorer for 
being unable to combine these 
motifs m their own sacramental, 
thinking and piacUce. I 

"If Protestants are to rcdls-( 
cover the Catholic substance 
and If Catholtc.s are to recover | 
the Protestant principle, bothi 
will Imve to listen to Martini 
Luther, who cxaltod the Blessed 
Sacrament on the brnsls of the 
Word of God." he said. j 


The Year 


in Religion 


Dr. Pelikan Proposal '"-J 

■Tw-fi arresting propo.sat.< In the Itnlied Slates 
during Ihe year helped to keep the unity pot 
boiling One made by Caiholle scholars wns for 
a unified Bible acceptable to both Protestants 
and Catholics. Another was to create a study 
center for theological dialogue not only be¬ 
tween Protestants and Catholics, but between 
Chrisfian.s and Jews. It was advanced by Dr. 
Jaroslav Pelikan of the Federatetl Theological 
Faculty University of Chicago, who envisioned 
the 1060's as a period when relations between 
the major faiths would move from "ctinferenc* 
to confrontation 

TO THE EDITOR I 


From Our 
Readers 


(uliKSTIONS VAl.l'K or 
jTHEOLOIHUAL TAI.K.S* 

I Since llic prnpo.sed "Theologi¬ 
cal Talk#" of Jews, Cnlholics. 
.Slid f’role.stants are being advo- 
• alfd in our circles, one sup¬ 
poses our participation is con- 
lomplaled. 

This jiossibllity raises twu 
i|ueslion.s; (1) If the goal of 
"better understanding'' Is reach¬ 
ed. will U induce Judaism to ac¬ 
cept the Savior, Catholicism to 
turn from Mariolatry, and the 
liberal sections of Protestantism 
to return to a fundamental 
'faith?; 12) if the goal Is reach¬ 
ed, will It deviate us from our 
position that the whole Bible is 
the Inerrant Word of God? 

If Ihe answer to these Lsnega¬ 
tive. I wo other points need con¬ 
sideration. (1) What justified 
results can the "dialogues" 
achieve? (2) Are they worth 
M cur Synod and Its work, the 
lime, effort, training, and Intel¬ 
lect of our leaders. 


Mrs. Win. H. Backs 
Nashville, III. 
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AOrBNTURB IN THEOLOGY I 


The sharpen thinking and the most creative toork of our rime 
may, according to many ohseruert, be going on in theology. The 
fact ii that many of the great theologians of our t-me are listened 
to respectfully bv Christians and non-Chnst ans alike. 

The Wamhek Leaccc Meose.'icu u.il( present in the cour»e of the 
coming months a senes of biographical discussions of modem 
Protestant theologians who are making the biggest impact or, 
Christian life and thought. 

The series begins in this issue with the article onSo^ennj^r^;c^ 
guard, the_ 2 reai£ 2 t_ljiiheimr ^^ 2 heoloa^n since the 17th ren^lrlj. 
called by many the Danish time-bomh^^r/iierTTieoTngions'TirTe' 
discussed include g l i de r# . .Vugren. C asiaf Aulen, Paul TilUch^ 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Rudolf Bultmann. Karl Uartn. 


Ignored in the 19th 
century, honored in 
the 20th century, 
Kierkegaard is a 


theology 


' Of all modem writers, Kierkegaard 
Idid more to make men aware ot tnc 


January, 195 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


absolute aemanas ot me Lrospei than 


any man since Martin Lutner, While 
I do not understand everything 
Kierkegaard wrote (nor do I agree 
with all that I do understand), never- j 
theless I feel he ranks as one of the H 
great thinkers and creative artists ^ 
of the Lutheran church. He is on a | 
par unth Melanchthon and Bach and 
Gerhardt and Chemnitz and Gustavus 
Adolphus. If you want to catch the 
flavor of the man, I suggest you dip 
into Meditations from Kierkegaard 
fWestminster. S3). 


I forgot to make mention of the 
lOOlh anniversary of Soren Kirke- 
gaard’s death. Back in November 1855 
this Danish theologian died, practically 
forgotten by his contemporaries. 

Today his writings are required read¬ 
ing in many colleges and universities 
and in all theological seminaries. 
Soren Kierkegaard was a Lutheian- 
He was a bitter critic o^ the organized 
church of his day. For his criticisms 
he was attacked by the church leaders 
of that time. His writings were ig¬ 
nored. Today people read hinf eagerly: 
for he had the ability to make th e 
suffering and death of Jesus Christ 
an intensely personal experience. He 
in.^jled that religion is a kighly per¬ 
sonal relationship between man and 


by BERNARD RAMM 


^ off his engagement with her 
vrote some of his most significant 
in explaining this decision. In 
inner spiritual and theological 
ire he was fighting, Kierkegaard 
reflected his relationship with 
la. 

•rkegaard was a clever and bitter 
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ADVINTURI IN THIOIOOY II 


I N a sandstone house in Basel. 

where the ice-fed currents of the 
Rhine tumble out of their native 
Switzerland and form a watery high¬ 
way between Germany and France, 
there lounges an elderly scholar sur¬ 
rounded by his books and sketches 
and papers. He is a big man. for all 
his 73 years, with monstrous dark 
glasses and a tousled mop of frizzly 
hair. 

He wears a gray hunting jacket 
from Salzburg, of loden cloth, with 
green lapels and bone buttons. There 
is an unlit pipe in his hand, and books 
scattered at random about the desk 
and fable and sills. He looks not un¬ 
like many of his fellow Swis.s—well 
fed, comfortable, at ease, like some 
retired watchmaker or banker or Al¬ 
pine guide. 

But this man is difTerent. This is 
Karl Barth, the EinstLin of, 

More than any man since Luther he 
has guided and plotted the course of 
Chi'istian thought. 

Each afternoon at four Barth 
makes his way to the University A 
hundred and filty students await lus 
coming. GeiTnan. Swiss. American. 
Scotch. Swedish. English, French. 
Dutch. Hungarian. Oriental. African. 
Except for Barth they .could doubt¬ 
less be off to study at Heidelberg or 
Lund or Erlangen. 

When the shuffling of feet and the 
tapping of desks has ceased, the sym¬ 
bols of approval for any distinguished 
professor on the Continent he opens 
his brief case and takes out his notes. 
"Good aftemoon. ladies and gentle¬ 
men," he begins. And then he 
launches into a hour and a half 
of theology. Actually he uses th? 
newly \M'itten pages for his shelflong 
series Cftristian Dogmatics, still fresh 


from his morning's thinking and 
writing. 

Unlike most professors on the Con¬ 
tinent, he is far from aloof. His 
tousled hair and his flashing eyes 
bring life to his lecture. It is almost 
as if he pours out a distilled brand 
of thought rich with the wisdom of 
experience and faith. 

His home is a meeting ground for 
students of every stripe, whether 
they agree with him or not. Though 
he has voiced .some harsh criticisms 
of the American brand of church- 
manshtp. he makes a special point 
twice monthly of inviting a score or 
so of American theologians to tea. To 
many a young student his home on 
the Pilgerstrasse has become literally 
the "way of the pilgrim." 

Behind the heavy glasses and the 
battered brief case stands a man of 
many friends and many enemies, but 
withal a man everyone admires. Out¬ 
side the classroom he is the perfect 
.soul of politeness and wit, a typical 
Swiss burger. 

His passion for the wildest of 
American movies is as fresh as a 
12 -year-old's, and some say he has 
seen so many shoot-em-up flicks he 
can handle a rod as well as Peter 
Gunn or Marshall Dillon. 

He likes to joke about his smelly 
pipe and explain the theological sym¬ 
bolism of smokesmanship. The non- 
smokers. he says, are apt to be pie- 
tistic Baptists; the cigar-smokers or¬ 
thodox Lutherans; the cigarette- 
smokeis Liberals of any breed; and 
the pipc-sniokers—Barthians. 

He loves music, especially Mozart. 
He once described Bach a.s highly 
respectable. Beethoven as really ad¬ 
mirable. but Mozait as genuinely 
loveable. His love for music reminds 
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one of other theologians. Remember 
how Luther once compared a chorale 
to a square dance in heaven, with 
jovial bowings and scrapings and 
swinging your partner? 

H OW did Barth reach his spot as 
the foremost thinker In modem 
theology? Why is he called the Ein¬ 
stein of Theologj’, the Father of Neo- 
Orthodoxy, the winner by a knock¬ 
out over Liberalism? 

Why is there a school of Barthians? 
How could he come to spawn dis¬ 
ciples like Brunner, Bultmann, Go- 
gai'ten, Tillich. Niebuhr? Why do his 
students often split off from their 


master? And why do conservative 
Christians often give more honor to 
Barth than to his disciples? 

His career is really not so dif¬ 
ferent from any other professor of 
theology. Though bom in Basel in 
1886, where his father was a profes¬ 
sor. he grew up in Bern. 

His university studies began at 
Barn and continued at Berlin and 
Tuebingen and Marburg. When he 
was 2) he took a German Reformed 
churih in Geneva and was quite 
prtrjd of his Liberalism. He only 
regretted, he wrote in an early essay, 
that it was difficult for a young 
liberal to be a practical pastor. At 


KARL BARTH; 

The Einstein of Theology ^ 
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this lime he had ccitain mental re¬ 
servations about communion and 

ba. 'tism and miracles. 

But Barth soon dc-sorted the 
Liber al camn. W ith a nev,’ parish at 
"oa^nwil in Aargau he began to study 
Paul, especially the Epistle to the 
Romans. What be had missed in the 
thc-'legieul .'•chocls no v davmed 
bright .-'d clear—the portrait cf a 
righteous and loving God who had 
lev.aled Himself in a' i;;spi!="d 
Bible 

Bnr*h did a rig})t-alx)ut-iai.e and 

v. -rr-tc his far'oi's • o’MTiic'itdvo e?i 
Rnvuins. Not onh was lh'~ a.s earth - 
sha king as Luthers out it i-atan-iiieei 
fHe" oune minister into the theologi¬ 
cal -putlighi Tlji 'igh he .lad once 
said he never wanted to be a proms- 
sor. he acccpltu a teaching post at 
Goettingen. 

From 1921 on one post followed 
another, each moic influential than 
the last, Goettingen, Muenster. Bonn. 
Then in 1933 Hitler came to power. 
One of the Fuehrer’s first acts was 
to install the so-called “German 
Christians" into positions of influ¬ 
ence. 

This group, at Hitler's urging, 
insisted that Christianity was not 
really a aii i -o much as a kind of 
social frai... v rk. In the long run, in 
fact, Hitler threw out Christ and sub¬ 
stituted either himself or the gods 
of ancient Germannic folklore. Thor 
and Woden and Freya. 

In a famous conference at Barmen 
in 1934, Karl Barth and a score of 
others met and drafted a dynamic 
statement. It condemned Hitler 
openly and acknow'ledged only 
Christ. This act of faith encouraged 
hundreds of German pastors to re¬ 
main loyal to their God, regardless 
of pressure and torture. They and 
their flocks became known as the 
Confessing Church. 

Sooner or later, as Hitler grew 
more secure, the leaders of the Con¬ 


fessing Church were exiled, im- 
pnsoned or executed. Dietrich Bo n- 
hooffer. for example, a youthful pro¬ 
fessor and admirer of Barth, was one 
of many who loet deaiii in a ■ on- 
'.entiaiion ‘--jup. But Barth himself 
quietl;. took a teaching post in his 
r.aliv. Ba-u?I and fought like . tizer 
igatnst thf tyrant. 

Stud*nts and chu:('h leiders iiave 
bea’ri: a oath lo Btisel e since 
.\r.<I . . 0-1 since, b> his writ'ngs. 
lectures and commcnis. Karl Barth 
br':fn 'he acknowled“.-d path 
flnd'.T of u'.orin tho'di 


B arth ha.s »<.lid ground unde! 

ius feel. He wholf-heai tedlv ac¬ 
cepts the in^irauon ot Beriptuio- 
Hiig in tnis re.sr-.:ct he Is a solid con - 
sei va-!. .a—t ie will tiglrt to tne cleatp . 
any denial ot Christ or any kind o f 
social gospel. Ghiistianity star.d.s or 
falls, he asserts, on the belief that 
Jesus is n'?thing less than God and 
that Ho hos come rot to make us 
happy but to save us. 

.^part from his political stand for 
.socialism, one reason why Barth has 
as many enemies as friend is his dis- 
.ike for old-fashioned labels. He con¬ 
siders himself neither Lutheran nor 
Reformed. Tie does not reli.sh 'ueing 
called a Barthian. and certainly not 
any of the other theological labels— 
orthodox, liberal, fundamentalist or 
modernist. Nor is he keen on the 
term Neo-Orthodoxy, though the 
worldwide return to a Scriptural 
faith surely stems largely from Karl 
Barth. 

In the pulpit his serm.ons are 
simple and inspiring. His faith comes 
through as vividly as his sparkling 
wit. God is always the center of his 
preaching, not man. He sometimes 
reasons that Christians worry more 
about man than about God. For 
example, they will feed a starving 
Korean but not concern themselves 
about his soul. Such salving of the 
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H«ra trudantt lign up lo tak« a (ouria from Proleilor Barth. 


‘vjnsciencc he leels. ^'-pecially 
•immon in the Ainfiii..n churches. 

Baith has been .«everelj' attacked 
I'or hf.s silence wnen Hungary fell be¬ 
neath the Rti.ssian tanks, especially 
because he has so many friends in 
the Reformed Church of Hungary. 
Many churchman like Brunner and 
Niebuhr thought the Bai th who was 
so oiilspok- ■ again.st Hitler .should 
have lak' . a equally vocal stand 
against Kru.'b nev. 

But Baith leplies that although 
political maneuvers by the church 
arc both proper and sometimes even 
required, there are times and places 
when they are better kept in silence. 
There is no doubt whatever about 
Barth's hatred for communism, on 
religious and political ground.s. 
though as a .socialist he tends to sym¬ 
pathize with state ownership of land 
[ and capital. 

Among Missourians the status of 
Barth stands both high and low. 
. Almost r""!"! ’ vnimg »i«. ’ —jrt- 

S pringticid or Sf T.nni i r.a«= lUm 
or has been influenced indirectly 


even though ihe dept h ot hus thought j 
often makes hir; •’inactive only aiTan / 
unknown quanitity. 

GlOaUH'- m: U^Sf.l- Rai ll)i,^pe Ina^-h 

a t almost every Prot estant s eminary 
i n America, including oiir~ow/ i. A 
score at least of our pastors have 
.studieri with Baith at Basel and 
hundteds more have heard an oc¬ 
casional lecture or speech. 

If you were to see Karl Barth 
strolling through the Ba.sel 21oc, 
.soaking up the springtime sun with a 
flock of children on either arm. you 
would take him only as a kindly 
grandfather. His five children, in 
fact, have given him a rising tide of 
grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children. 

But here is no ordinary grand¬ 
father. content to smoke his pipe in 
peace. For this is Karl Barth, a man 
of trusting faith and of sharpened 
insight. More than any other, he has 
wakened our age to the meaning of 
the Bible and hammered home the 
need for God in a world of doubts 
and atoms. 
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HAS KARL BARTH BECOME ORTHODOX? 
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the latter, which includes the salvation of all men at least 
essentially if not fully. 

It is, we believe, to do Barth injustice, and to do the church 
irreparable harm, when orthodox theologians, for whatever 
reasons, fail to make plain that dialectical theology is basically 
subversive of the gospel of saving grace through the blood 
of Christ. 

No judgment about Barth’s own faith is implied in this. 
It is only to say that what appears in his writings, his latest 
and most mature writings, is calculated to lead men to think 
that they arc not sinners, that they are not subject to the 
wrath of God, that their sins need not be washed away 
tlirough the blood of the Son of God and Son of Man, Jesus 
of N.izareth, who was born of the virgin Mar>‘, died and rose 
again with the same body with which he was laid in the tomb. 
For men to depend upon the Jesus Christ of Barth is to 
depend upon themselves as inherently righteous. Shall not 
pre.achers of the gospel call men away from this other gospel 
which is not the gospel? Is the church now any less respon¬ 
sible for setting olT the truth against error than it was .it 
Nicaea, at Chalcedon, not to speak of Dort or the a.ssembly 
of the Westminster divinesifNo heresy that appeared at any 
of these was so deeply anu ultimately destructive of the 
gospel as is the theology of Bartl^ Never in the histo^- of 
the church has the triune God been so completely and inex¬ 
tricably intertwined with his own creature as he has been 
in modern dialectical thought. _ _ 

' HAS KARL BARTH 




by ALFRED P. KLAUSLER 


I HOPE every Lutheran ha* noted 
that representative* of the Lu¬ 
theran Church-Mi*souri Synod and 
the National Lutheran Council 
started a series of meeting* designed 
to bring about a better understand¬ 
ing between Lutheran* of various 
synods and to prepare the toay for 
Missouri Syno d's membership in t Jie 
counctl. 

First meeting wo* held in July. 
The next is scheduled for November. 
One of the most hopeful aspect* of 
the first mee'^nq -ts tt.'f v.• Augs¬ 
burg Confef*iO'i "j Article 

VII, was usea as something of a 
“text” for the discussions. Naturally, 
the Holy Bible served as a basis for 
all the deliberations. 

In case you're interested, the exact 
quotation from the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion reads "And to the true unity 
of the Church, if is enough to agree 
concerning the doctrine of the gospel 
and the odministration of the sacra¬ 
ments.” 

Now whether or not the Lutherans 
in America will ever unite is truly 
an iffy question. Too many human 
factors enter into the problem. Then 
there’s still the problem of different 
Rationalistic backgrounds and differ¬ 
ent synodical systems of administra¬ 
tion which can hinder sympathetic 
unde'Standing. 

My personal hunch is that most 
Lutheran theologians are trapped by 
language. They can’t express t/iem- 
sclves in everyday, understandable 
prose. Some of the docum-'nts Lu¬ 
theran theologians have written ■*? 
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heavy and, if you'll forgive me, about 
as easy to understand as Einstein's 
theory of relativity. I also suspect . 
their ponderous grammar. I just wish 
that some writer of a future docu¬ 
ment would learn how to write a 
graceful, light, airy prose which 
would be a pleasure to read, study, 
inwardly digest. Moybe that’s a vain 
hope. 

In the meantime, there are several 
things you can do about Lutheran 
unity. First, I would suggest that you 
study several basic documents over 
which there is no disagreement. The 
Augsburg Confession is a good start¬ 
ing point. Once you have read, that 
relatively brief confession of Luther¬ 
an faith, tackle the Apology to the 
Augsburg Confession. Both of these 
are contained in a magnificent new 
edition of the Book of Concord, THE 
basic Lutheran book which tells you 
what your church stands for. 

If you're genuinely interested in I 
your church, by all means buy your- 
self a copy of the Book of Concord. 

At first glance it looks rather fright- • 
ruing; intvoduefions, footnotes, vari¬ 
ant translations, etc. But once you 
dire i' *eel the invigorating 

waters 1 .\eran theology, you'll 
come up refreshed and informed. 

Then, become acquainted with y«.ir 
fellow Lutherans of all synods. You 
wilt discover that not all of them 
wear horns. You will also make tfte 
astonishing discovery that they, too, 
revere Martin Luther; they , too, want 
to gu ard the Luth eran heritage; they, . 
too, want to preach the Gospel; ihef/, 
too, love the Lord Jesus Christ, 

Best yet, pray for the total cause 
of better understanding among all 
Lutherans. In those prayers ask God 
for his mercy and forgiveness for 
any stubborness and self-righteous¬ 
ness we as a group may have. May 
the Holy Spirit deepen our faith and 
our undersrc''.i:ng of w'r.at is pleas- 
i„g to Go'l. 


WALIHtA UACUf MiiUiGUt 
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IThree Youth‘ 


azmes 



Dr. Albert Schweitzer at 
his desk at Lambarene. 


May Merge 


possible 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 

—NegoUatioiu toward pos_ 

merger of t h r^e Lutheran negotiations are successful, 
monthly magaslnes for young*Hoh. the new magazine 



How 

We Preach 
In 
The 
Jungle 


people I nto one publication fo r 
youth of an Lutheran Dodies In 
Abehca are underway. It was 




may be started tate next year. 
He said that If “full cooperation" 
is lacking, some merged publi¬ 
cation program may still be pos¬ 
sible. 

Some of the Lutheran church 




I PREACH every Sunday morninfi at my mission 
station in Lambarene. Erench Equatorial Africa. 
To a Cliri.'tian in a civilized community the .'Cttinz 
and the sermon miiiht seem a bit strange. 

Many of my congregation know absolutely 
nothing about Christianity. They arc transient 
workers who have come from far inland and have 

Soon thev will return 



reporred here. 

The three magazines are: Lu-.| 

ther Life, published by the Lu- , 

ther League of America, official editors have expressed appruv si i 
youth auxiliary of the United proposed merger and. 

Lutheran Church In America: other youth groups are expected} 

Wallher League Messenger, of-' ^ ''ote on the matter this ■ 
ficlal youth organ of The Lu- s prin g, 
theran Church-Missourl Synod ' 

and One, published co-operative qpmlnarian March IQ*!? D IL missionary. 

ly by the Evangelical. Amerle8n,|^t|®^®™^“^*^^^ Warcn, p. • j rr V . 

Auguatana, Free, and Unlted^^^^ He comes to us as One unknown, without a name,i woman and get married. If they 

Evangelical Lutheran Churchei of old, by the lake-side, He came to those men t 

lo-- J u t u . u L - u j mv gospel home with them, i tMii 

who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same word: - " ^ 

“Follow thou me!" and sets us to the tasks which He seed. 

has to fulfil for our time. He commands. .\nd to . , i .u • __ 

. u L. ij u L L I 1 lospital patients and their compan- 

those svho obey Him, whether they l>c wise or simple, ^ ^ 

He will reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, thet the mission, sitting between the 
suflenne which they shall pass through in His fellow-, . , • u j .• 

. , a u ^ .. u II 1 • he mountain slope in the shade ol 

ship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall learn in ‘ 

4 their own experience Who He is. 

by ALBERT SCHWEITZER 

Albert Schweitzer, THE QUEST OF 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


The Rev. Philip R. Hoh, asso¬ 
ciate secretary of the Luther.' 
League and editor of Luther 
Life, said editors of the three 
publications began merger taliu 
upon instructions from their re¬ 
spective organizations. He also 
stated that topic materials now 
published by each group may 
also be merged. 
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One Central Message 


The sign which Isaiah gives to Ahaz 
is a prophecy of the birth of the Mes¬ 
siah. The controversy over the mean¬ 
ing of V. 14 centers on this point. It is 


t he Hebrew word “almah," translated 
Virgin in the AV, does not necessarily 
mean virgin^ I t is better translated .i s 
young woman (RSV1, <sr maideij. 
th outlh that wora~is archaic. 'Ih^dif- 
Rculty with this passage arises from 
the fact that some commentators have 
gone on from this meaning of the 
word to argue that Isaiah was not re- 
ferring to the Christ, but to some con- 
t4lll|Wrary”“DTrilL 1 lus. tficy say, 
wouiu oe more consistent with v. 16. 
However, th e heart of the prop h ecy is 
n ot ill tTie" virgin birth, but in th e 
n ame which is to be given the c hild: 
lmm.inucl. God vTith" 'iTv Isaiah cer¬ 
tainly tiaU [He STc'Siaii in mind, 
thougli hi may iia^e intended to re¬ 
assure Ahaz of two things: one, that 
the \lcssiah would come, God with 
us: two, that in the next six years 
before a child born immediately canu- 
to the age ol I'.idcmeni. tne two ki nes 
who oppressed Ahaz woii’d be tie- 

feaR?7!-- 

~ 1 he promise of v. 16 tils closely 
with this comfort given to .Ahaz. But 
v. 15 is part of the threat that begins 
with V. 17. Curds and honey arc the 
food of the nomadic, self-sustaining 
peoples. They refer to the period of 
desolation and depopulation which 
Judah would experience during the 
years of the Babylonian c.xile. In v. 17 
.Assyria is named as the immediate 
threat to Judah. It is significant that 
in spite of this warning from Isaiah, 
Ahaz appealed to Assyria for help 
against Israel and Syria. In that act 
lay his downfall. 

The remainder of the chapter de¬ 
scribes in imagery more difficult times 
coming for Judah. The fly and the 
bee arc symbols of Egypt and .Assyria. 
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The Lord will call these armies in — 
whistle for them to accomplish His 
purpose. The hired r.-izor of v. 20 
symbolizes the e.\ile The rest of the 
description concerning food, crops, 
and weapons, shows the desolation ot 
a once-civilized land. 

lS-\i.\H 9:2-7 

This is the clim.ix of the picture of 
gloom built in chapter 8. It looks 
torward to a lime of perfect j^ieace in 
the New Testament church. Use tiic 
JtS\' for this passage since the more 
Jillicult s cctu ~rs" I'ii \ ...u! j .TT'' 

more correctly Iranslateil. Itie land 
of Israel has been oppressed (partic¬ 
ularly the noitherii sections. Naplhali 
and Zebuhvn. v. 1 I But the joy is still 
to come, vv. 3. The orpresior* will 
be broken as Gideon broke the power 
of .Midiap. v. -i. VVarfaie will ce.isc .is 
the weapons ot w.ir arc burned, v. 5. 
Tlie center of Lrael's hope i‘ stated in 
vv 6,7. I he coming Messiah will be 
the icrfeci King, hc.tding .i perfect 
go'ermn 

ls\t\H 11:1-9 

You will have no dil'iculty with ibis 
passage as long as you remember it 
is couched in words of poetic imagery. 
It is a description of the perfect gov¬ 
ernment ot the King who is to come. 
His abilities are described in vv. l-3a, 
his acts of righlcoas and loving gov¬ 
ernment in vv. 3b-5. The peace of 
His people is described in vv. 6-9. 

HOW TO TEACH 
THE LESSON 

Open your class session with prayer. 
Then introduce the study for today by 
showing that Christ must make a dif¬ 
ference in the life of the Christians 
not only on the great holidays of the 
church but on every day. You may 
use the introduction given in the stu- 
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of salvation only as a covenant between God and each 
individual Christian soul. Isaiah calls us sharply to con¬ 
sider the truth that God had called and redeemed a people 
for Himself. This aspect of his work makes it strongly 
applicable to us and our church today. The Christian is 
led by Isaiah to think of himself as a member of the army 
of the Lord, the people of God. the body of Christ. This 
consciousness affects not only that part of his life related 
to the church, its worship, and its work, but all other 
areas of his life as well. We have included this emphasis 
in the application sections of the lessons in this course. 


The Problem of the Second Isaiah 

One of the sharpest problems of Old Testament crit¬ 
icism has been the authorship of Isaiah 40 to 66. For 
nearly a century the question of Isaiah’s authorship of 
these chapters has been defended, questioned, or denied. 
No study of the book can be complete without at least 
a reference to this problem. 

Most of the comments on both sides of the controversy 
have reflected the writers’ view of predictive prophecy. 
Briefly stated, the last tw'enty-seven chapters of the book 

not from 
ore. The 

author of these last chapters speaks as though Jerusalem 
had already been destroyed, as though Israel were about 
to he released from their period of exile in Babylon. 
Cyrus is named as their deliverer and conqueror of Bab¬ 
ylon although Isaiah lived long before Babylon was even 
a world power. Babylonian myths, which Israel would 
probably have learned only during their sojourn in Ba¬ 
bylon, form part of the background of writing. 

For many critics, such detailed predictive prophecy 
is hardly possible. This question need not concern us, 
because it is part of our faith that God could certainly have 
revealed such details to His prophet. Our question is not: 
“Could Isaiah have written these things?” but: “Would 


yeak from a viewpoint of captivity in Babylon , 
tne viewpoint of Isaiah’s day some 200 years be 


Isaiah have written these things?” Certainly much of wha t 
t he author states in these last chapters would have no 
meaning at all to the Israel of Isaiah's daw. His message, 
200 years before the exile, would have been almost useless. 


It should be stated clearly that for us this controversy 



Old Testament church and the New Testament church 


Prelimiiuiry S'nies for Tlio Course 


have accepted, by God's grace, the entire book as the 
Word of God, which it certainly is. This would be true 
whether it were written by one man at one time, or by 
two men imbued with the same Spirit at different times. 
For this reason, the problem is scarcely mentioned in this 
course. The class has only been asked to note t he dif¬ 
ference in the tonal emphasis in the two halves of the book. 

The problem, furthermore, is not clear cut. The au¬ 
thor of the first half of the book certainly knew that Bab¬ 
ylon would be the power to take Judah into captivity. 
And the destruction of Babylon is clearly included in the 
words against the nations in chapters 13—23. .And there 
are certainly many words, thoughts, and attitudes which 
are constant throughout the book. If there were two 
I saiahs, then they wrote in a remarkably similar style. 
wTth great correiatidf T i his, sav the critics, is due to the 
wwk of a later editor who unified the work. And that 
als o IS no denial of (iod's inspir ation of the entire bool^. 

Sr V X"-V 21'>■,< j;; >:< 5)t xs v V 5|« «;«=!« SI! 

ADULT aiBLEl^ife Against Death 

DISCUSSION Remember a brief historical note from the Lutheran 
GUIDE Reformation Luther found and taught faith as a per¬ 

sonal relationship to God, who loved us in Jesus Christ, 
February 3 co-worker Melanchthon tended to view 
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faith as acceptance of facts, the doctrine of salvation 
through the life and death of God’s Son. Through the 
years this tendency took an ever stronger hold on the 
church, until in the late 18th and early !9th centuries 
theologians were more interested in arguing abstruse 
doctrines than in Christian life or the missions of the 
church. Something of the same kind of dead orthodoxy 
had seized the Jewish nation at the time of Christ. 

Understand Jesus’ teachings concerning Himself in 
the light of this background. Notice the wiay He disputed 
with the Pharisees on the doctrine of the sabbath (Mat¬ 
thew 12:1-14), on their interpretation of the Law (Mark 
7:1-13), and on their failure to practice what they 
preached (Matthew 23). Jesus’ strong emphasis that He 
is Himself the Way was also directed against this dead 
teaching of the Pharisees. 

Now determine the meaning of His words for yourself 
with these questions. 

1. What is Jesus the Way to? 

2. W'hat is right and what is wrong with the state¬ 
ment that knowing Jesus is not an end in itself, but 
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Valparaiso ^TJftlversity 


d Association for Lutherans • Appleton, Wisconsin 


Aim is 3000 Students 

W'licrc <‘lsc. Ur. Krct/)ii.iiin asks, uiii pariMit.s Ih‘ avair<'<l 
lliat iiiiiv<Tsil\ classriMHii in.slMK-linti of a liii;l) culilirf will Ih‘ 
iiilcgrali'd vniikII' with (ilinsliai) itriiK-ipIv .itu! iloftiiiw? 'I'lii' 
loiif'-lrriii fllfil i>l sill'll iiili'f;raliil liinlirr Icaniiiii’ will wi- 
laiiily. willi (IikI's Ijliissiiij*. Iiavf a jiiiwitIiiI iiilliiriii'i' in vrars 
.ilioatl, III' stall's. Ojx'ratinji hinl^'i'ts .so lar li.ivi' slriijyjlrtl 
lliritii).;li, lliatiks to an I'vcr ali-rl .’Klininistialinn and a \'al|Ni 
rai.so IlniviTsity V.vs<H.'ialiiiii board of diroflnrs llial i-nnliiMM's 
to .SCI' Mill' skv lliroiit'l) intcriiiilli'iit niiaiii-iiil clouds. And llir 
^iKil. stales Dr. Isii'l'/.inann, is to linild to a isMiliiiniiia enroll- 
incut ol lliris' llioiis.io<l V'iil|>o students. 


MEN ON A MISSION 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann 

















In Luce Tua 

Comment 

Happy Birthday to You 

On .S<'|>«‘iiiIk‘I 1 ^ 1 , IK.V.I, mn inxtiiutms .mil vvciiiy- 
li\(- Nlinlcnts iiii-l ill ;i iil.iiii iviHKit-ii liiiildiiiK in a w(mkI\ 
sinnluMsl III till' vill:i}>c ot \‘:il|i:iiaiso, Inili.ina. and 
lliat wa> die lH'}>iniiii»i; <il die ValjiaiaiMi Male and 
l■'l-nlal(■ (ailliyic, .in iiisiiiinioii mIiiiIi ('Vfiilii.dl) di'M'l- 
iijK'd iiilo V.d|i.n'.iiM> I'iiivciviu. 

'I lie (.i(-ssi-i lias Ik'III nvn liaikw.iid, I'vci siiin il 
Ik'i.iiiio a |iulilii.iii(in nl die UnivcrNii). in a\iiid 
a|i|M "II.nil(' III Ih’iii^ a s|iiikf'sin.ni in a lintiM' ih^^.’ii nl 
llir Univi'isiiy. In dii^ |iiility die adininisiiaii'in nl 
dll (’iiiM'isily. Ini' nltvlnn^ icaMiiiN, li.m li<-all:ly mn 
limed. i\> a M’Mill, die ielaliiinslii|i lielwe'ii die 
in.i^a/ine .mil the I'nivei'Niiy Ini'! iH-en a very li-i|i|n nii'.'. 
I’lK siiue Knieinii.iK mine nnl\ nine eveiy liiindied 
years, we diinl. dial il wnnid mil Im' ntil el niilei Ini 
ii< In .idiiiil dial we li.ivi- .1 Ini nl .i In.is i.'i I leoi. 
die I'niveisiiy ,nid in wish il ,1 liapjiv l.ndid.is. 

I lie I nneisilN ileseives wliali'Vii y;nn.l lan li.i|i|ien 
In an .11 .iileiiin iiisiiiniinii. as we nti I he (iiessei an 
in .1 %|ieii.il |insiiinii III knnw. I.veiy niie in .1 while, 
sniiieniii' ^en hnl iiiidel die mllai almiil snuielhiiii: we 
hive viid .nid lues nil .1 hnl lelUl In dli |ilesid(iil ni 
hn.iiil n|_»[utijni s. ,ind we lie.if .d'niil ji hnl a I wavs 



in essin e. I'lesniii.ihh, il we jj^ni _n>n l.ij_niij_nl_li m ^ 

he.Ills Wnnid rnll. hill il seems le ns dl.il lllele Is a 
wi.rei ■ i.im.‘e n| fieednin In^ iiie intelle* 1 and dii__ 
miisiieme .11 \'.iljiai.iisn d»an ‘Ion- i.s .n many a 
set iilar inMiliilinn di.il jifitles ll'•.•l! Ol; lU .ivadenii'^ 
lieedniii. Oeii.iiii!s wi hast h^sn in-t n. s.n^ widinn|__ 
lei nl himh.ime. ihiiigs wlii.li .i;;id.iilj laiisi \nim 
nieniheis nl die I nix'eisils > hn.id nl <lni<lnl> In Iniii 
iMix' Indnidn.il n•lllll•els <.i 'lie llnaid Ii.im l.ikei 

dll' nine In will! ns. is dieii isniMl n|innnii ih.i w’ 
,11*. liinis .Is .1 limit .ik< lee W" h.i\' Ml I'l ieiei\(_ 
th ' li.i'.l ihl'.tl 11! ( \a ■! him ins nlllli.d .iilinll In 

11 IIsni ii« .11 ,1, i|, : It 

's n- 'h ' ■ ■ f' I. ■ 


■'Rouanizing Tendencies” beLow 

is. il steins in ns, a irnly alanninK; Rninaiii/inj' icmlcney. 

ICven iiinre Knnian in spirit, however, is die dislinc- 
linn. ticaily Maieil in die resoindon. Iiclwcen wliai 
.1 pasttn may say in die piilpii and whai he may say in 
mnlereme. Ihiiil nnw, whaiever die layman in die 
pew may have ihi>ii){ht nl his pasinr's iniellerl or 
seimonit skill, he tnnltl ami. s|)cakiii({, did 

lake il loi K*^aiuetl dial die Wnril spoken Iroin die 
pulpit h.nl passerl ihrnnf;h die heari and mind aiul 
mnst ieme of die preathtr. 'I'his resfdniinn makes of 
die I.iidieran pasior a Knman priesl. He has a iheo- 
loytital ■■line” in deliver in his penple, ami any striiples 
ahniii dial line are In lie airetl only wiiliin die cinsetl 
tinie nl the piiesdxHMl In elleti. die )iasior teases to 
Ik‘ a .servani nl die WnnI ami Ih:i nines die ayrent nf 
die thnith. Why nnl lake the nexl simil step aiul 
rrtpiire him in lx* telihate? 

We ihninutthly agree with the hasii pniposc of this 
resoliiiion, to letlme iltxirinal itmfiision in the tinirth 
iiml I nsnif .1 ttiiain ilegiee ol nnilonnity in its prcx la- 
maiion ol the (.t)S|M'l. Ifiit iriie unity of spirit tan 
init Iw leKislal etl. Anti sime we do not iliink that any 
elenieni in the Misstmii SyntMl r eally wants to enltiitC- 
a leg.disiii iiniiy ujM)n die thnril^ w e .stts|X'tt that this 
itstrliiiioii is alreatly a tleatl l elte i. 

.v» Happy lliilliilav, Valpaiaiso. Well lx* glatl to 
gill* ytiu .iiiniliei plug in oni issue ol .Sepiemher, 

Romanizing Tendencies 

It IS .1 (III intis diiiig dial dll* l.iiiheian (ilimiti - 
Missnmi SmiimI sliiaihl have adnpled. al the s;iim' rnn- 
Miiiiiiii. .1 it'sniiiiinn linliling its pasitiis anil itatheis 
ami jiinlcssnis In "ifai II .mil at 1 in li.iimnny with 
siitli si.iifiiiciiis" ,,| iliMiiiiie as .SmiimI might attnpi, 
p.ii lit iil.ii h dll' III II I .Si.iiemeni, and aniilliei itsnln- 
iinii w.iiiiiiig .ig.iinsi Knmani/ing lenileiiiies in the 
l.oihei.iii (.Iniiili Ihii, lilt'll, line nl the tlangtris nf 
shit; III shniiiiiig js dl.ti stMtiii'i nr laiei nne is Ixnind 
i< III,dr ,1 hit nl an .iss nl liims tII. 

lilt* cssfiii (• nl ihr Kiiman system is imi, aliei all, 
the ihsiimiite ihess nl die 1 letgy ni the liiiiigv nl its 
piihin will ship, mil tAi ii die signil ii am e nl die Mass 
III dll* M'lici.iiinii nl die |{|(■ssetl V'iigiii. .Ml these 
dungs, and whaii'M'i ndiei ihx nines .ind praeliies 
lilt'll ni.n he ni die Knman tlMiiih, tan lx* aitepictl 
h\ .in\ Cloisliaii il he laii time gram die hasii pieinise 
nf Kniii.in ihenliigv. dl.il iheie esisis wiihiii du' 
ihiiiih .III aiithniiiN wiiiih laii ’^>eak a linal .iinT 
himling inii'ijiiei.iiinii til die Wnitl. Knme, iixi. it 
iiiiisi he lemeiiilifieil. .niepis die .Sei ipmres .is nnrina- 
iiM liii diHiiiiit' and pi.mite. Il iiisisis nnly dial tlie 
inlf't|iii'iaiitiii nl die Stiipimt's is die pieing.itive t»l 
die ( hiiiili. s|)f.ikiiig dirniigli die Itislmp nl Knme. 
In I'liliiisi Ihn pap.il pieing.ilitt In .1 tnipniale pnpt*. 
whellii' e !i I semin.nt l.iiiili* t»i di'.- nllitial hnani 
'• ' II, ' O' de •ui'iMiia' imn enihiii ni die vliint'ii 
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A Suggestion from the Theology and Philosophy ot Paul Tillich 

r>y RoKI-RT P. S«:IIARl.hMA\N 
fnstyiu lor in l'hilosoj>hy 
l'oll>ar<iiso Ihih’nslty 


have 


on 


lit St 
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'I'm ilcst'i'ilK' ilic task atui nature of an ticailcinii loin- 
inuniiy is in itscll lottnidabic. To try to <lo so on the 
basis ol a system ol tlieolo^'y anti |>biloso|>liy wlmli is 
so intiitaiely woiketl out as that ol Marvaid's Ibiivei 
sily Prolessoi Paul Tillith is a task iloubly lormitlable. 
Mtneover, lltc but that Ti llith, as llic woiltl's lankiin-. 
I.titlicran- Piotcstant iliet)li>ui. iii, unt'easin}'ly shaiieis 
the l.ntheraii leiitlciitv to tfim|>lafenty ami sell ptisM 
t iipation tt)m|ilit all's the task even mine. Hut one has, 
in any lase, the tonsttlalion lh,it Daviil is saiil lo hate 
j'iven himsell as he inaiiheil ont li> mtvl (> 011 , 1111 : "\t 
least, the larj'Ct is bij> enoujrh,'' 

In ItMtkin); .noiinil lot ,1 title, one mi)>hi 
thinighl ol something like, "rilliih's \ieus 
theraii etiut aiion " Hut that woultl lie nn)nai tii alile. 
esjrefially iH’tause his ionie|iliim ol l.iiihei.inism .mil 
his relcreiucs to it are imitle not in view ol its .\meii 
eaii type, whith he mob.ibis iee:ii «ls o.ii..)i.Mi.ii>e 
but lather ol the (u'im.in tyjK*. The Ameiiian type is, 
like Aincritan iiilture in gener.il, still 1 bai.it teii/eil by 
the "ha|i|)V batkwaitlne.ss ”‘ ol its preiiilit.il siane. 

Heme' the title almve. riie title shonlil itnlii.tte 
that this ariitle is not just a re|Mirtiii(; but an intention.il 
inter|>retalion ami a|)pIii’ation of the views ol lilliih 
as theolof'iat) atiil philo.so|ihcr. I tin not preteiiil th.it 
Tillith has stiiil everything whith is in this aiiiile: I 
tio, however, think that the lontent ol it is in basii 
liannony with his cxincssetl views , lint I woultl uijie 
the reailer, as a stifeguarti against iiiisiinileistantlniK. 
that he shoultl read all parts in view ol the othei 
parts anti of the whole of the artiele. 

Fnrthermoic, this essay has arisen nut out of the 
curiosity of seeiiij; where Tillith's views miy’hi take 
us but rather out of the lonvictioii that il a rhurth- 
related univeisity ho|>es to survive as Innh. nnivcrsiiy 
anti rclixitiusly-orientetl tomnuinity, one ol die lew. 
major alternatives onen to it is a view like that ol 
Paul Tillith. Intleetl, I am ttniviiiietl it is the tinly 
alternative tipen to l.uthcranism, now that snrii ftirmer- 
ly elainietl atlvania^es tif the t hurth-relaietl ttillcRe as 
its familiarity anti attention to intlivitliials are rapidly 
Ireetiming the projrcrty of the ‘seiular’ institutions as 
muth as of the ‘(Christian’ ones. 

I. Double tpiotatitin marks aronml single woids t>i 
phrases emlosc expressitnis whith Tillith uses; singlt; 
tjiiolatitni marks ent hise wortls whith I am using 
ill a nuxlifietl. emphasi/etl, or tpiasi-iet hnii.al sense. 


The problem 
tif a ‘('.hriMi:in 
are imnossibilities. II 
one whith selves die 


I 

ol a 'l.iithel 
phdos»(pliv.' 


.Ill miiversiiv 
In one 


Is likt 

11( Il I 


|ihiloso|)hv is toineivei 
tiem.niils til .1 lixetl siaieni 


ol the (ihiisiian l.oil i. it 
mil Christian extepl in 


Is mil |ili iloso|ihy .mil 
a ilisloileil wav 



loi it hi 
( hiiiili liom til 


been die loiiviiiion ol die Chiisiiaii 
lieginning ih.it in Jesiis die "imiveisal /.ogo.v” appe;iie<l 
.Simibii Iv. il .1 I .iillii i.m univeisity is t ont eiveil .is oiil 
a t w III! I' th. iiiesumetl 01 aiiii:d tiemamis of .1 ilenoini* 
n.ilion.d iiuoloev .iie nnposetl upon the .itailemicl 
aitivitv, then it i.mmii remain simnllanetinsly a tiiii'^ 
veisiiy.(serv mg t he t|iies| ol pine ie:isoii^ anil ileiionii- 
nationallv l.iidieiaii. stiving die tiem.inils ol a tlnirih 
oig.ini/alion. 

To siibjet I die leatbing ami leseaiih ol a university 
to the 'leipiireiiieiiis ol die l.iitlT 01 to loidessional 
loimul.ilions uni 1 iiii.illy leieiveil is, in the wortl I dtiih 
ailopts, "hetei oiiomous'’ snbjeiiion. Ileieiomnny is 
the subjeitiiin ol ie:ison to someihing wlmh ilaiiiis 
to Ih' te.isotTs Depth, in religions teiiiis, it is the snbiee- 
tion ol iteat uies to l.tlse ginls who 1 l.iiin to Ik' (iod. 
The Depth ol teason is th.it whit h ‘■|ueiedes" the 
stmt title; it is .dw.iys inaiiilest but never exiianstetl 
in any lational sti inline; as m.itidesi it is (iioiiml, ami 
as inexhaustible it is .\byss. II, theielore. the ■ieipiiie- 
meiits ol faith' or ol 1 onlessioiial si.iieinenis ate plated 
otitsiile rtason, as happens when, loi example, il is 
ilaimed th.ii theie is a |M)int at whith the iriiital 
tpiestion ol reason is presiimpimms, they, beianse they 
are 'oiii.sitle' ol reason, paraile as leason's Dein li. Hut 
the 1 laini ol a lorninl.ilion 01 ol a wav ol iindeisiatid- 


laith to be iM-voml ic;is<m is ,1 lalse one. ;ind 


it enitirtes its tlaiin w ith poli tital 01 s«h ial imiwct . 
it subjctis reason heieiononnmsly. 

Thus, when a revivalist tiemanils a leitain kimi of 
expelieme (a leeling ol temoise) as preieipiisiie to 
salvation; or when a Fuml.imeiiialis i ileniamis the 
repetition ol teitain statements as preietiuisite to l aitli : 
or when a ihetilogian tleniaiitls 


the iimtimlilional ac- 


t eoiante of teitain tlenomination;d 
tleinaiiil is hetei oiiomoiis. For 


lormiilaiions: tliat 
equates a 
way 


_ it in clletf 

t ei tain sit in line (an ex|>erieiKc; a siatcmcnt; a 
of expiessing) with that whit h is l>ev«itiil strut iiiry , 
the Depth ol leasoti. __ In elfect the preat her or the 
theologian m siirh eases prtxbiiins that Ctxl is to l>e 
found ill lliii exiXTiemc ami not in that one (“You 
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cannut Ixr .%avc<I iinlcvi you f«r! remorse"), or in this 
way of s|>c:iking and not in that one, or in this formii- 
Ktlion aiul not in that one.* But on what basis tan that 
be proclaintet!, cxtejrt on the basis of an arbitrary eleva¬ 
tion of a finite tliiiiR to t)ie level of the infinite and 
divine? 

In the loiiR nm. Iieieronoiiiy leatls to relrellion and 
desiriution. Reason leavseri.s it.sell a^rain.st the false 
rlaiin, aiul |Ho|)hc«-y testifies against it as idolatr',. 
If, tJierelore, at a l.ntheran university, whether by a 
r cqniretl s[MTial statement of faith or jnsi iry a vaRiic 
blit elfertive kimi of feelinv; of frieiHlIinev, ami the 
demand to lie ‘iiiir,' ibe aitem|it is iii.ule to impose 
nijon the varinns disiiiilincs limitations in tlicir inle^ 
a nd statement of truth, it is not possible that such 
an institution would lie able to lie at oiue a iiniversity 
and a servant of the limiting; ilaims. The la<t that 
siarcely any denominational tradition in the Ihnted 
States has shown itsell resoiiii efiil and soll-< riiii al 
enough to maintain an institution ol higher learning 
witliont its lieiuming "se< idari/ed“ should in itsrdi make 
l.niherans wondei whether their denominational tra¬ 
dition will Im- .iny dilleirnt. 'I he iin|>oitan< e ol sell 
critKisni is sii< h that among the greatest enemies ol 
the < linr< h related lolhge are those iimiitnal ptopa- 
gandists who try. "I’eaie, |>eace." where theie is no 
[icatr. II l.iitlieianisin is not nioie lesoiirtelid than 
fither dcnomitiatiotls, the n a l.nihe ian o iovetsov li:i^ 
t wir thoiies: cither lo Iw /,. Amtaiaajj A»_;iiul lose its 
denominational ihataiict. or to rei. iin iiv ilriwniiin- i. 
tional iharaiter lint iievei Iwaome .mviliitM r imm - thaii 
a Bible college . I he (iiiical jiniiliire in an institution's 
history tioes not tHiiit until the inner split lietwccn 
its loyalty to a denomination and its loyalty to pure 
reason laemmes nianilest. but tlieii its ilcstinv is ilctcr- 
niineil by the i Imice eiiher, on t,ie one haml, to hold 
IkiiIi loyalties in living tension anil ever new resolu¬ 
tions or, on the other hand, to hold to the rme and for¬ 
sake the othei — to foisake 'I tmli in favo r ol a concrete 
statement ol it (^^'^ln<lalncntalism), ot to lorstike loT* 
t retc statements of it in lavor t>f seekini' 'I'iotli~Tii i ir 
abstra tt (setniarism). In eiiher case the lotigiein 
result IS destruction, d not by tbe tyranny ol a denond- 
nalion then by the chaos of cynicism. 

II 

II it is im|K>s.sible and self-desiriii live lor Reason to 
serve one ol its strui tores (like denominational de¬ 
mands) and Faith lo serve one ol its loncretc exprev 
sions alone, there is yet a sense in which froth 'Chriv 
lian philosophy' and ‘l.iitheran university' arc not 
only jxrvsible Inn actual. 

In the .sense that >i Western (rhihrsophy since the 

‘i. A caution: I bis docs not mean that all statements 
of religious irnlh are of c«pi;d value, but rather 
that they have their own critciion (sec .Section 
III, D, 2). 


ap|>earance of Jesus Christ (Tillich's wording is ahvays; 
"Jesns a» the Christ") is heir to the New which He 
brought, it is inevitable that philosophers use material 
from a culture which has Irecn directly or indirectly 
inflnenced fry Christianity. In that .sense all Wesiern 
philosophy is Christian. It may, indeed, be inten¬ 
tionally anti-Christian, as in the case of Nict/Mhe , but 
it cannot Ire pre-Christian or non-Christian as could 
Cireek philosophy and Jewish religion, lor even the 
Anti-Christ is dejrendent upon the aj>|>earance ol the 
(ihrist. With (ihristianiiy came a New Reality and a 
new way of cx]>erienc ing reality; and unless ]>hili>so|)hy 
arbitrarily restricts iiscll to a s))et ial area oi to a spec i;d 
method, it employs material from a Christian cnitnre 
;ind must, directly or indirectly, de:d with Christianity's 
Messiige. 

Nimil.irly, a I.nihenin university is povsible and acinal 
in the sense that there are dr forlo colleges which have 
Icec-n fonndcnl and nonrishcfcl cen a l.iitheran substance:, 
however minimal .ind amorphoiis; insiiintions which 
at some point in their historv consciously decide lot or 
against that tradition — il not in theory at least in 
|>ra(iicx'. .Some ol the material that an acailemic ian on 
such a campus uses is directly or indirocily inlliienced 
by the Lnthetan way ol ex|)ericiicing reality. One 
may resjiect l.niheranisni, reject it ;is anti-(ilnisiiaii or 
even as .inii-I.ntheran. but even the rejection is de¬ 
pendent n|)on the (nesence ol this or tliiit positive Ln- 
iheiaiiisni. 

Again, however much an academician on a l.nther.in 
campus may have in common with one cm a Roman 
(aitholic campus, the dillerence in ''destiny'' remains: 
the l.iitheran is heir to (e.g.) Luther's recejrtion ol 
Revelation through his ex|>erience that Im onld lose 
the clinrcli wiihoni lo.sing the Clinrch and. by implica¬ 
tion. that he could lose laith without losing Faith; 
whereas the Roman Catholic tradition al one point 
rejected that radical exjK'rience, even though the very 
manilolciness ol the Rom;in tradition would leave room 
for an .cp| noxiniaiion of that ex|>eriente. 

i\g: 111 , an Anglican (say) ran lx: nnl.niherun without 
Ixring ;inti-l,iitheian, but one who is conscious ol the 
l.iitheran tradition as he receives it in his deiioniinu- 
lion, cannot lx* iinLntheran without by that very fact 
Ix'ing ariii-I.iitheran; that is to s;iy, he must decide 
lor <»r against a ccmcrete Lutheranism whereas an 
iXnglic-.in is able to — .ind probably will with thanks¬ 
giving — ignore it. tven il a Lutheran chixrses to 
ignore his Lutheran tradition, that very: ignoring corh 
stitiites a rejecting of it in practice, though not in 
actual assertion. 

Ill 

The further cpiestioii Ireyond that of the |M>ssibility 
of a Christian or Lutheran university is the problem 
of the relation of the various disciplines of the univer¬ 
sity; of the natural sciences, the historical scieniw, 
and the arts to philosophy and theology. 
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A. As far js tlie lu ltn'tl .uir'irr^ ar<? there 

no (oniP^oii g-r.^md iH?in nii>l throloev anc i 

■ j^iiln'.Mpl iy wliii'li wolilfl make possible a synthesis l)e- 
twe en them and (Ihristinn tlieolotrs or philosophy . ~ 1 here" 
ranriut, t herefore, be a ctiiillitt l)ctwct;n 'scienc e anil 
relieion' or 'seieme and <uit<)log\.’ j ust as there can ¬ 
not 1)C a syntitesis between tliem. \ ]>bysieist at a 
l.iitheran university works in the s;iine way as a 
pitysitist at a non-l,iitheran one. .\s physicist he is 
(oncerncti svith a realm of l>cin(;s whith lie approathes 
lopnitivcly by means til bis s|K‘<i.tl metliods. But 

philosophy and theology are roiuemctl not with a 
special realm of Ireings oi with a spetial iiiciIkmI hut 
with Being itself. The natural stietices are ion- 
eerned with the stnutiiral laws th. detetmine leality; 
philosophy and theology ate to. i* aed wiiJi the striu 
tore of Being itself, or ol Reality as a whole. 

Now, indeed, it ran happen aiul ba.s happened that 
there have horn conflirts and attenijrted syniliests he 
tween science so-calletl ami religion .so-called a. 
philo.sophy so-called, lint where they octnr, they . 1 . 
cotiflicts (syntheses) either (a) between the liiddtn 
jjhilosophy or thecdogy ol the s<ientist ami the opr/i 
theology or philov>]>hy of the theologian or philosir 
pher; or (h) l>ctween the /or/r/rx science of the philoscv 
pher or theologian and the opm s<ience ol the scientist. 

I'hiis, il a natural .scientist insists that the (>enesis 
account cannot he true in any sense simply In'caiise all 
scientific verificatiem ]>oints to an evointioiiary develop¬ 
ment and not a creation out ol nothing, t hen he 
has uncritically cxteiuleci his ineihcHl iK-yond its proia- r 
scope and in .so doitig h'’s hccoine a |)hilosonhcr. lie 
maintains, in other wen that his mctlioclology is uni¬ 
versally applicable in the discovery ol what it means 
to be . Against such "methcMiulogieal tyranny” philciso- 
phy would reply, "On what gronncis do you iuter]>rct 
licing a single mctlioci?" I(, furthermore, the scieii 
list not only makes his methexi universal hut dexis so 
with passion and "ultimate tonceru,” then he sjieaks 
also as theologian. .Vgainst the content of that ultimate 
concern theology would protest: "It is a fal.se gcxl." — 
In any case, the scientist's conflict with the Genesis 
account of the origin ol the world is not a conflict ol 
his science against philosophy and theology, but ol 
his philosophy or theology against another one's. 

(Contrariwise, if a theologian inainiaiiis that the 
evolutiemary account ol the origin of man cannot lie 
true liecause it is refuted by Moses who wrote Genesis 
at the inspiration of Grxl Himself, ijipn hf ■■ 

f oreign m c thcxiolopv iinoti an cninirical science . In vi 
mnversali/ing his inctluxl, he s[ieaks as a philosop her, 
a inl phil os ophy must ask for t he grounds. I n such ~ 
ca se, the conflict is between the hidden .science of the 
theologian and the o|)en sc.icnce of the scientis t: or 
even between the hidden philuso]>Iiy of the Ixith of 
them. In that situation, science will demand its tights 
against the ''science'' ol the ihcHtlogian; philosophy 
will insist on an aclecpiatr analysis of being; and thc- 
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ology will protest against the idolatry of the itidividii.il 
theologian or group of theologians. 

.'.gain, when religious writers or 'Ghristian physicists,’ 
knowing of the insights of microfihysic s which li;ivc 
overtutned some hy|>othrse.s alxnit the calculahility cil 
the universe, use them in order to make room lor 
miracles and human freedom, those writers and pliysi 
cists have no justificatiem lot ihcir procedure, neither 
from the .sland|x>mt ol science nor from the siancipoini 
of faith. .Such a procedure is as disgraceful and mislead¬ 
ing as it is unnecessary. It is a mistake that a 'Ghiis- 
fian physicist’ is one who keeps imrent with physics 
in order to line! the most recent hxipholes into which 
to place (uxl's works, as though one cemid ' . -iie (;<hI 
by locating the newest bole in the dike \ ii' 1 He is 
for tin- moment stopping with flis list - tiiilil tin; 

ciiginerrs c.cime along to lepaii it. 

B. What holds lur ihe natmal scienceholds alsi 
^lo r !' ■ *• 'lislotim l: th ere ran be neither lonllici nor 

• s vnthesi.s oeiwceii them .mcl theology or philosoiihv, and , 
where such exenr, they are lieiwecn the various histories 
(hniclen or open) cn the various philosophies 01 the 

sal ions theologies in the individuals involved in ihe 

(oullict or .sviithrsis. 

History is concerned with lacts — whai actually li.ip- 
pened. .‘\nd it has its own incihods of discovering, 
.ircorcling to varving degrees ol piohahility, wliai actual¬ 
ly did hap)>en. Thus, the historic'al c|iiestic>ti as tc 
whether (esn.s was horn of a virgin is answered in 
terms of |>robahility like any other histoiical cpiestioii. 
as. for example, that ol whether (.aesar actually crossed 
the Kiihiron in ‘19 B.G. Ihe historical cpiestion as to 
whether a man called )csus was crucilircl or wliethei 
he actually did what the writers ol the New Testament 
say he did is. again, answered in terms of piohahility 
on the basis of factors like a critical evaluation ol all 
available cicxument.s. ,\ncl even il the proh.ihiliiy is 
1(K),000 to I that the account ol the criictiixion is coi 
rect, it is still possible that further eviclencc would lx 
decisive in cstahlisliinir the fippnsiir ornhal.iliiv namely. 
t hat the account is c^rronenns It is for that icason' 
that the attempts to lound theology on tlie "hisiorical 
|esus'’_ ljehind the Gosjicl accounts cannot l>e successful. 

riic historian as such is concerned with establishing 
the probability cjr improhaliility of events. When, 
however, he interprets those events; when he decides 
which of the inlinite iiuinlicr of ha|)penings is his 
lorically relevant; or when he makes assertions, iinplicity 
or expliciiy, alxnit the significance of those events 
for liuman nature— then he approaches the pioperly 
|>hilosophical task. I,et us imagine, lor example, that 
the evaluation of Itistnrical dcMimieiits leads a historian 
to the conclusion that the tomb in which Jesus lay dead 
w as ill actua lity probably not empty — notice that l is 

3. We tan let pass the question whether there is a 
'Lutheran philosophy of basketball' or what the 
Valparaiso University Crusaders crusade for. 
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conclusion on either side remains i n the rea lm nf pro>>- 
ability —. if he then gws on to assert, ***^ 

(Ihristian religion is false.” he lias gone bevond ihe 
t)oun<laries of historical assertions; h e has made an as- 
serlion which is at l east pliilosonhiicaL in that it implies 
a universal criterion of the true, ami wiiith may also 
be iheoloRical if it is the expression of ultimate ton- 
(em — if. that is to viy, be rejects Christianity’s rlaint 
in the name of another ultimate. Where that hap- 
|>ens, the pliiIoso]ihei must a);ain raise his critical 
question and the theoloi^ian must Itcai witnevs for or 
aftainst the "ultimate ctiincrn" cxpressetl t>r implied; 
lor it, if it points to the tine (iotl, the I>cpth of reason, 
the (iroutid of being; ag.iitist it, if it is a lalse absoluti- 
/ation of that which is not absolute. 


Contrariwise, ii a theologian should maintain that 
the t omb on Easter 'nomitig itiust in actual fact have 
Ix^ti literally eniotv Iwcaiise. i l_it weie not, his cle- 
nominatioiial lonfexsic.tis wcjuld l)c in erretr, then he 
is making an a.s.sc‘tlion which is at c>nce philosophical 
(l>ec'ause it implies a univer.sal criterion oi the true) 
and also theological (Itecattsc it contains an ultimate 
coticein). 


'I'he fart that there ate conlliris and attempted 
syntheses lieiween science and religion, or history 
and philosophy, or. more recently, history and the¬ 
ology, |Miints to a linal characteristic of the distinction 
Icetwetn these realms ol knowledge: none ol them is 
cyer s eparate or "|)iire .’’ Kvery scientist has at least 
minimally a "yision" of the “the universe and man's 
predicament within it" or ol "the totality ol being" 
which consciously or unconsciously "determines the 
frame ol his thought"; he cannot divcjrce himsell Irom 
that total view completely, and when the view is con- 
ceptuali/ed it is philosophy. liven less can the his¬ 
torian divorce himself Irom a view as to what is his¬ 


torically significant c>r what Incts are relevant to the 
development of history: when that view is conceptua- 
li/ed, it is philosophy. This fact, that the various 
disciplines (an he diilitifruished .«.» elements in the 
actual work of the .scientist, phihrsopher. etc., but 
cannot (and should not) he srfjgialed: or that the pro- 
jierly scientific, historic';d, etc., element may l>e pre 
dominant in the work ol anyone hut never he pure atic 


exclusive, is the rcasoi 
s cience and religion 
I > h i 1 osop liyfot—celuik 


I why suntrosed conflicts between 
(or ithilosophy), or history and 


C.. Like science and history, so _too art has no com- 


nion ground with theology o n the basis of which to 
establish a Ciliristian or i.iitheran art. But the reason 


for the lack of common ground is different in both 
cases. History, science, philosophy and theolcrgy all lie- 
long to man's cognitive approach to reality (the former 
two being concerned with special realms, the latter two 
with reality as a whole); the arts belong to the realm 
of man's aesthetic app ^ h to reality — they seek 
to express primarily bcauiy rather than truth. 
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Nonetheless, art docs have cognitive elements. And 
it is in respect to those cognitive elements that one 
speaks of a Christian art. There is a religious sulv 
stance in culture, and culture (of -which art is a part) 
is the form of that substance. In other words, art ex¬ 
presses indirectly and unintentionally svhat religion 
does directly and intentionally. 

Thus, if one analv/es Pira.sso’s Guernica, one can 
formulate the cognitive elements in it: namely, the 
view of reality as fragmentary and meaningless. .Such 
a formulation of that view does not communicate 
what the work of art ccmimunicates. for art ojrcns up 
a dimension of reality that cannot Ire opened in any 
other way except through art. .\rt .sjreaks, as it were, 
its crwn language whiclr cannot Ire fully translated into 
statements alrout it. Ihe statements that arc made 
about the work of art or its subject express the cog¬ 
nitive element in it and not the pro|>erIy aesthetic. Bui 
when the a.ssertions are made by one who analyrcs art's 
"style," then they can Ire judged frerm the standpoint ol 
rca.son and ol laith, for they give a clue as to how 
present-day man understands himself and his world. 
Frerm this viewperini erne can analyze novels like Mar- 
cjuand's Point of S’o Heluin (as it jrortrays the disap¬ 
pointment that fcrilcrws nut from lalse caUulaticrn but 
from misplaced faith); err Auden's Age of ,4nxirty (as 
it echoes the su|jerficial and mechanical nature erf 
reality as it is ex|jerienced); or Kafka's novels like 
The Trial (as they symbolize die anxiety crl guilt): or 
even Pasternak’s Dr, Zhivago (as it oirens up the ulii 
irrate meaning in the meaninglessness erf the present 
situation). ,-\ conceptualization ol the meaning of the 
"style,” as when one a.s.serts, "There is finally no mean¬ 
ing in nature or histerry." is a philosophical assertion 
and must Ire judged from the standpoint of "pure 
reason." When the a.vsertion is made with ultimate 
ccrncern, it is theolcrgical and must be judged from the 
siandpcrint ctf the genuine lUtiinate. 

The artist as artist creates according to the norms 
of his art, though the norms need not be static ones; 
and art cannot be rejected by the theologian on the 
grerunds (say) that it ‘does nert teach justification by 
faith.' It may indeed happen tirat the cognitive ele 
nient in an artist's work might be formulated as the 
assertion, "Nfan is justified by grace through faith," 
err even as the rejec tion of that as.sertion. In the former 
case the artist has found ultimate meaning in a Lu¬ 
theran symbol; in the latter case he has rejected a l.ti- 
thcran symbol in the name of some other idtimate. If 
the former (or even the latter) happens without violence 
being done to tlie autonomous norms of art, then such 
an artist can be called a ‘Lutheran artist,' (i.e., an 
artist influenced by Lutheranism), able to express aes¬ 
thetically what he al.so expresses religiously or philo¬ 
sophically in affirming (or even rejecting) a con¬ 
crete religious symbol. But, in any case, as far as his 
art is concerned that affirmation or rejection is un 
intentional and indirect. 
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: remains the question whose an- well as its own lack of ultimary. Theological truth is, 

ated at a number of points in the therefore, not irrational or illogical, rather, it uses 

he relationship between philosophy logical structure to print to the Depth hcyon cl tj^e 

h of them deal with reality as a structure. Thus, the theological paradox is not illogi 

ecm that there is, therefore, no dif- .al: it is rather correctly plated as that point whitb i‘ 

;in. In one sense that is correct: 'he "boundary situation of logical structure, 

it correct. 3- Itt *he realms o f essrnlial l>cin g, philosojiby aiul 

oes indeed have a theological ele- theology may diverge insobr as it is pt.ssihle to make 
t in it as well as a more pro|)erly objective assertions alxiut the essential nature of things 

and the reverse holds also. For without Ireing ‘‘involvecT 

;h theology and philosophy ran l>c In the inten>retation of rxistnnr, lu.wever, philost' 

cannot be separated in actual pro- phy and theology draw near to each other, lot avscrtions 

ogical dimension which is present made about the nature of man and his predicament 

cal .system is to lx* found in that (the structures of cxisteme) itivolve :in inunetliaie 

ultimate ground and meaning of jrersonal awareness. Existential meaninglessness, for 

that self-manifestation of ultimate example, is not an ohjettivciy ilesciibed n.iture of 

ical a priori.’’ out of which the meaninglessnevs' (as it is when one views various forms 

\n ex|>eriencc of the ultimate which of meaninglessness in other jxrrsons and things ind 

of an ultimate decision afxiut the then tlefincs their underlying charatter), hut it is 

is at the base. The philosophic.il rather "the ex|x*rienic of feeling oneself tut off Iroiii 
iws out of the theological base, is any meaning in life. 1 hus. the assertion of a siiulent 

lat intuition of being in a systemat r who calls a certain course meaningless lx*taiise it 

gmentary it actually be — into rn does not lill any preiecpiisite for his major is on a 

umber of areas of life and thought. different level from the existential assettion ol the 

rplication is made into all areas of student who, though he is able to sc*e that coiii.ses 

fact, it is limited by the range of lead to a major, to a degree, and to a job. yet vaguely 

•abilities of the individual philoso- but certainly feels that the whole businevs is somehow 

ical element is, to put it differently, pointless and leads to nothing, and who. theielore, 

gives the impulse; the philosophical calls ii meaningless, for in this latter case the state- 

ction u|xm the many sides ol what ment is not simply a detached obseivation but is an 

at rea.son philosophy and theology, expression of the jmintlcssness of his veiy existence, 

nore cTeative forms, are "carried on Finally, in the realm of tnytli and sytiihol, p hilusoi.ihy 

n the passion of an ultimate con- anti theology meigcT F or a .ssiiilxil is a concept or cate- 

a clear and detached observation of gory elevated to an ultimate dimension, an d a concept 

‘ality manifests il.self in prtxesses ol is the .syinlxd in its structuied as|iet t. Tlius. if First 

e element of detached observation ('.ause is taken as only a categoty it is sell-contradictory 

ultimate concern arc mutually cor- and. thcrelorc, pbilovtphicallv unjustifiable. Ilut if 

rrrelative. it is taken as a symbol, it is justifiable philosophically 

iterion, then, of the philo-sophical and ihecdogically — as a coirect deMrijtlion of the na- 

rment of nure re-ason Pure reason lurc of ultimate reality, yet exprc^vsecl in its character 

actualized; it is a "place” which is as ultimate, '(.iaiise' (i.e., causality) is a category which 

; is approached, and it is partially projrerly applies tc» finite Ix-ing, and yet is able to ex- 

ional structures. A philosojihical press symlxilically. as 'First Cau.se,’ the relation ol ^e 

rejected in the name of a particular Infinite to the finite — as the relation of creative 

jy (as. for example, that ol empiri- Ground to creatiirely being. 

r that methcxlology is itself only a From the foregoing we can see the possibility ol a 

lete realization of reason. Neither university as a ccMiiiminity of faith. It is that institution 

n the name of a theoloyj ca* «»•■.»>», wher e reason in all of its structures as well its the ideaL 

erly concenied with pointing to the ol jmrr reason—is— ter sa d; where, moreover, the areas 

structure while philosophy is con- of knowledge arc unified (not stinnnari/ed) coii'efx 
jcture itself. tuallv in philosophy and syuibolically in religion: and 

where, finally, tho »viiit»aii_usccl arc such that 

they do not tyrannize but rather appear as fulfilment 
and answer to all legitimate claims of the various en- 
o express an ultimate contern as deavors. 


criterion of a theolnsHcal 
■S iniernreiatinn of a religious svm- 
ion of die truth of a religious sym- 


Thf. Cres-ss.t 
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VU ReKgion 

Course Ciled 
By Catholic 

Valparaiso University’s new 
religion course is "of ^eat in¬ 
terest to nil concerned with the 
Christian education and forma¬ 
tion of college youth.” declared 
the lead article in Commonweal 
magazine last month. 

In a fQur-pnge article in the 
Roman Catholic weekly, Notre 
Dame Prof. Jerome Taylor ana¬ 
lyzed "the Lutheran e.xperlment 
at Valparai.so" in terms of goals, 
approach, content, and student 
reactions. 

"Integrated with the liturgy 
of the church year as lived by 
the entire college, the Valpa¬ 
rai.so program ' Is organized 
around Gospel and Epistle lec¬ 
tions," he said. 

Through classntom Instruction, 
supplemental reading, and stu¬ 
dent essays, Scrlptuml readings 
for particular Sundays are ana¬ 
lyzed fot their doctrinal and 
moral content. 

In VU student reactions. Pro-' 
lessor Taylor noted "repented 
.statements about the surprl'o,, 
the shock to complacency, the 
Initial resentment, and final ap-i 
predation of the course.'^ , 

He commented, "Many. Cath¬ 
olic students come to college 
with the sam.e complacency 
about their knowledge of the 
faith, the same expectation that 
further religious Instruction will 
be ’old hat.’ 

. . Many have the same 
need to confront ihd 'plan of 
salvation as a living reality for 
themselves and their world.” 

' Within two days after the 
magazine’s appearance, Roman 
Catholic reaction to the article 
hit Valpo. Prof. Robert 
religion department head, re¬ 
ported. 

Some eight or nine Catholic 
schools requested c of the 
syllabus for the course, entltl'ed 
New Testament Readings, 
j The president of Seton Hall 
nCollege in New Jersey asked 
permission to spend a few days 
on the VU campus observing the 
NTR program In operation. 


TO^CH’ Vaj^a^ 

Sunday is E-Day for graduating seniors. 
We leave Valpto for what, in rhost cases, will 
be a changed manner of life. What sort of an 
exodus will this be? ^ 

Most of us will probably enter the indus¬ 
trial arena and begin the great struggle up the 
company ladder. ■ The chief valtic in this situation will be the 
making of a comfortable living or "upwards striving.” We, as 
“nice" young people, will be active in our churches in suburbia. 
This is .simply the middle-class social ethic. And besides, it 
surely will help' to have God on our side in our impending eco¬ 
nomic .struggles 

Wo may become so self-centered in the struggle for material 
gam that wc will damn "those do-gooders" who are always con¬ 
cerned about social welfare and about morality in labor-manage¬ 
ment relations. Unwittingl.v we may assume that, after all, 
G od's for free enterprise ami the devil’ s for «;n/'i;ilism. Dee i 
down we may even leel that welfare legislation violates t'" 

I "Christian” concept of human nature. God only helps those who 
are good, and we are good because we go to church and believe 
in free enterprise. Democracy, too. 

k For some of us, maybe altogether too many, this is the legacy 
of an education at a church-affiliated school. But, is this really 
what Valparai.so has meant to us? Is this the type of thought 
which will, consciously or unconsciously, guide us on our exodus? 
Is Valpo’s contribution to the world the fact that its graduate be¬ 
lieve in God. the United States, the Miss ouri Synod and vestigial 
cconnmii- syst em? This doesn’t sound very unique to me . 

Valpo has given us a sound education and training in liberal 
arts, the sciences, law and engineering. So do state schools. 
Then, what must be unique about Valpo is this thing called “re¬ 
ligious education,” the attempt, as Christ has said, “to know God 
and to do His will." 

Central in this quest has been the problem of authority. We 
are graduating from Valpo much more aware oi me gftflften- 
sion lictween God and man. And we have also become aware 
that this is not easily solved by any single church body or by a 
mere interpretation of the Bible. 

What strikes us in this tension is one of the gravest errors 
through which .some have solved it. This hefesy 1 would calli 
the “ fetishism of orthoduxv” It takes place when a church bo< tvl 
or th e Billie itself is worshipped rattier than G od. It takes pl ace 1 
^^wTT 'H'ooirine per se rather than God per sc has Ultimate Mean r 
ingftil ness . It is found wherever a'group of mere men claim 
thei' ir'erpretation of Scriptures is the sole avenue to God; by 
this I the interpretation lieconies God 

Persoe live is given to this problem through our religious edu¬ 
cation . t alpo. We become aware that tk»» nneonspinng 
cy towi ri the fetishism of orthodoxy persists in our church back¬ 
ground a . i must consciously be avoid ed. A major task in our 
exo dus, tiien, is the ongoing process of reformation , tine Lu- 
tnernn theologian pointed out recently, "The church is only the 
•place where all the questions may bo a^ked, not where all the 
answers are given.!’ 

"To know God and to do His will" demands comment on 
Christian ethics. We have seen, through our religious education, 
that quietism is not characteristically Lutheran. It is the prop¬ 
erty of ascetics. It also belongs to those who no longer feel a 
tension, m other words, to tho.se who have made a feti sh of their 
oniliH IiiXji . 1 x 0 G'tinstian under the absolute command to l<>ve 
ciod and~io love his neighbor can shrug his shoulders at the press¬ 
ing economic, social and political problems of an immoral so¬ 
ciety. And, the Christian, because his existence is in the realm 
of evil realizes that Justice is never achieved in the power com¬ 
plexes of society. By the same token, Love, Truth and Justice — 
those oft-used but never understood symbols — demand total im¬ 
mersion in the society distorted by evil, not withdrawal in preg¬ 
nant anticipation of the after-life. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


A Psychoanalyzed Luther 

A rcvitHv of Young Man Luihtr, A Study in Psychoanalysis and History 
By Erik H. Erikson (W. W. Norton, $4.50) 


Luther biographies through the yean 
fince the Reformation by both Catholic 
and Protestant writers have certainly not 
agreed with one another about th«^ man as 
a p«TSon, as well as his role as thr Rtv 
fomicY. About 1883, however, because of 
an i mprovement in researrh mcthodolog>’, 
both Catholic and Protestant wriirn were 
forced to examine their sources more criti¬ 
cally. 7'he funner who had bt‘en prone to 
place more emphasis upon thr sources of Es- 
nier, Cochlarus, E4 k, and other Luiht r ene- 
mils than upon Melanchton, Ainsdorf, and 
Mathrsius of Luther's own group, havi* 
become more cautious and less allusive; thr 
latter have bet*n forced to give up the 
traditional Luther with nil the niytholugx 
that had grown up in Lutheran cirrles. 
After thr more cortiprrhensivc biographies 
of the great man had been written eiiipha* 
sizing thr Luther after 1517, more riiipha- 
sis %vas placed upon the Luther. 

Articles and books appeared from the pens 
of men like Holl, Riui hi. Koehln. 

Sc hubert, and N eubau er. The classics have 
without qui'Stion been Henri Strohl's 7Ar 
Religious Evolution of Luther to 1515 
(1922); Hrinnch Bt»«hmi'r*s Der Junge 
Luther, (1925); and (^tto SchceJ's .ifurim 
Luther, (3rd ed. 1930). 

Probably the first attempt to look at 
Luther from a psychoanalytic (K>irit of view 
was that of the thj^tdogian-psyc hoanalyst 
R ev. Oacar Pfistcr, Iifelong fri*• nd, st u 1 1ent, 
and assrxiatc of Sigmund Frigid. In a 
book entitled Christianity and hear, Pfister 
devoirs a cha)Hrr to Luther along 'with 
articles on Zwingli and Calvin. T<« the list 
of clanics alxiut thr “young** l.uthi r w 
need to adil Erik 11. KriksonS t•*^ent 
publication I’ouag Man Luthrr - 1 <iudf 

in an i Hi%tnry, W VV. \or- 

lon and Co., . . . tcni|>urari*/ W • 

say temporarily l>e(*aus<' KnkMUi afiproarh'*^ 
the subject of y'uiiitg man latihrr «r4>ni n 
* |»svcho-hisiurirnl view gioundtuJ tn i cer- 
taIfr"p^X‘lioanalvli’' way of luoktii r a> (x* >- 
pin and event?, and the validity of Krikson’s 
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human behavior resting on certain assump¬ 
tions which include at least these impor¬ 
tant notions (when looking at the theory 
from tho point of vii*w of people suffering 
psychic diitrrss): that such ps)cht€ dis¬ 
tress and dtsturbamr is derived from un* 
s olved intransN ihic confli cts: that iIk*sc 
conflicts are in most pait unconscious; that 
they are related to for rigidly deiermiiird 
by) i>orly childhood experimees and repre¬ 
sent inadequately nsolvt'd tonflii'ts of a 
psyihosexual nature; that prior to the acute 
stage of itrcss these ronflicts wi*n handled 
in various ways, configurations, and pat* 
terns of behavior which made* up the per* 
sonalitN cliaracirr of the person, that lx*- 
cause if grcaiei intiiT 4iiid oute r stress this 
baJ.inced pisoiialiiy structure showx sign 
and sMttpioins iiidicaiing the )x»xHibilit> of 
a roniphte disorgantrniton of |K<S4*n.i)iiv; 
that tiratniriK pioredures iifcd lx .cppln d 
to restore balance within the personality 
seli'Cterl from an amianic ntariiim of thc'ra* 
(X’litii prcN-rJurrs ranging from c h«‘tnicals 
to loiihseling on \jiiuus li'Vc Is including 
pvsr hoatiaUsis. 

Other readers and fans of Luiher will 
cast the book aside and |x neiratiiiglv in- 
quitt« which srhexd of psychoanalytic 
thought drx's Erikson c*x|xMise when he* sub¬ 
titles his lKX.)k "A Stndv cd Psydioaiialysu 
and Histurv*' as there are various {>nini.s ol 
view among thr several whcxiU in exislrnc:c. 
ITie^e dilftreiins arc not found solely in tlu- 
arra of cxtranrou^ matter but also in the 
basic assumption provinces. lo th>M** com 
fronted with these* and stiTiilar thciughu 
on the subjc*(.( of psychoanalysis and Luthc:, 
we would like to r> ft^ to pastor )>syc ho- 
anaixst Plisu r in ins rnii.crk. alMini it all 
in hi;. ptrCarr of looking a< laitb'r Iroiii t 
)»syrlioanalyli' |M>cn! of vi»-v. 

Ncit>ody can esprit that tin p»oblc‘n 
refonnaiion in the r«’iiKioti> mvi.. h - 4 

solv'ed ijy the sol* use* oi psM*h<*UM*i< I 
enteeorie-. aii.l icm>idc*ratM»n ib.» •* 
b equally incontex|,^til. ib.ii witbcei. 
sue ii methcKis itc* <cc« tm,|. «h..^im» . 

ha ., siiiiuiv to lx- abancicMir I an . ib • 
th<- cuti\eni«rl rmi u us'^crntil* a-J***. 
tnT?r*rP7n7?y^7?hop t»^ cim tin ixsoi l 
wiTTi?Tr^^i7i^^5vTli»mg c« ' boi4 _li_^ 
C*>mcs Ur i nx.ir'- rnx'i‘a**>i 'c*c i.ii**>' 
bciici**. iMeJI w’ 'c 1* 00 .^ 11 ! .. 

I'c ol.m * 

Ihi; ‘ cft f in. on*/; a i l'.• *n'l» . 


miracle s and deny tho existence of a 
natural ni*xus merely"^ei:ausc the 
c.h urcii cic’sirc s n . Wychoiogy has to 
operate with all the greater r.irr since 
Its original material — even vs*hen, as 
in the* case of Luther, its vi»lume is 
c*nonnoiis — ii iic<'cs.s«inlv less aiopf<' 
than wlien it directs its studs on living 
nnxi. *ihc re are certain irnp«>t(ant 
iniitn.itc* events of wide b the biograiihr-r 
must rmnain igru*raiil, and w** trv c*<in- 
s<*cpic*ntiv com|M lied to wor- leJuc- 

livc Iv. 

Within the iheurcNtical ssstim scbiied — 
esse tiliallv J^rendijjy^ with a gc»*Ml bit of the 
scx'.ial and cultural ubuols of thought tnixec) 
ific ri with • ' Erikson offers the reader an 
approach to Luther b oth interesting an d 
proviM aiis e. F.rikson's appioach is ibat of 
the !M hobir. Intere stingly erioimh imcho- 
.cnalysi Eriksciti c>|M*tis his betok with a dis¬ 
cussion c»f Luihc*r*i **fit in flir c'lioit" at 
the* luonaitcry of Erfurt, an «'vc nt of ejurs- 
tMHi^ ^ litAtijii<_al verg e ity but nonetllrli^ 
iic c t ptablc within a psst hoanalyiic |v»inl of 
view for the pur(x>se of drvrluping ihcj 
tih lie* F«riksoii has chosen to c|i<u*uss. nainr- 
h, Lulhcv's search fur idcniiiv as a per- 
K»n. Quoting from the professor (.Scheel), 
the priest (Ihniflel, the Danish |**yehia- 
irisl of bioleigic at orieniatiun iRritel), and 
the* (Preserved hriiitb whcmi 

Erikson rorrex'tly disavows as Micb), Erik¬ 
son cmitriirnu on ituir interpret.ition of 
ihLs event to feud into bis own ilirsis (hat 
what I.iither is sup|Mise«l to have uttered 
ifuring III* fil “I .iin not** is the Hue. at 
I asi in p.Trt, to ihe c*ire of lh»* young ni,in*j 
louniei* I oiitrifiutieiiix and laic*i coniiu»%:; 
*‘I am no* wha'> rnv father s.itd 1 was a f 
w*;.ii mv eoiisrieiKC in nad riKimrnii ern b 
iO 4 infirm 1 am. {t*. 3U; Hl.ilMiradn** i.i 
th|. tlioiight eUevvhe*! • .11 bis l.eM*k Krik>*-*:i 

S' 

A. [ trie el i» «iri*n’ mysrif m n gai f 
. Luther I id' iiti: «'risM b* stuuvie * 
tiMise wurtj'4 winch proniised eo irmti.r 
in*- greaiesi nuiidM*' of fai it aiel r»*i' 
eficew lor indepeiiOrii stiirl , I lira \ 
niTii, ever again »o.i- in rage, am! v i 
ai.M* if. iaugijtc*: irb bin ^ nil** 

.'.ing Ui.‘ mo. rrliaol.* uiograph* . 

.Olin* nCi I Luth. r. Ei.ir.sei f>rr%«. ' 
ie* n\iJef «l ■•.•ni*i- liir 

' I* III! ! 'LuMk*. I !l*e $(rugv*< be%W"-.i 
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dfrtrut tion and conrtruttion would 
fought out on t heological grounds. E» - 
i iicmia i ju»nl )cation >«>« bn rhewen 
text, and he applird it to the homc- 
towoi level ol hn lather ax well JS till 
comuc level uf the rhunh. tp. iir.ij 


coMiue level ut the rnunn. ip. iir.ij 

The thfologii-ji) pri>blcm which hr 
tackled as a young adult of course 
reflected the peculiarly tenacious prob¬ 
lem of the dontrftic relationship to his 
own father; but this was true to a 
large extent bccauio both problems the 
domestic and the universal were part of 
one ideological crisis: a crisis about 
the theory and practice, tbr power and 
rrsponsibtlily, of the moral authority 
invested in fathers; on es ’ and in 
heaven; at home, in the n '* t place., 
and in politics; in the csutlrs, and in 
'Rome. But it undoubtedly took a 
father and a son of tenacious sincceily 
and almost criminal rgotiiin to make 
the most of the crisis, and to initiate a 
struggle in which were combined ele¬ 
ments of the__dranjij_aLJijBt.i22ij2“*j 
I and the passion of (iolgotha with anj 


liicss made in 


thse is, of course, heir mtiinded of 
Freud's classKal Oedipal thrsne. About 
that Krikson forges this reply: 

To this we would reply that certainly 
SVC would ascribe to Luther a n Oedipus 
taimplex, and not a irivi.sl one at that; 
We would not wish to see any boy — 
much Irus an imaginative and force¬ 
ful one — fare the struggles of his 
youth and manhoixl without having 
\rxpericmrrd as a child the love and the 
■tale which are emompassed in this 
Vomplex; love for the maternal person 
who awakens his si'nsrs and his sensu¬ 
ality with her ministrations, and deep 


t or of this maternal iieaup . We would 
also wish him with their h<-lp to suc¬ 
ceed, in his boyhood, in turning reso¬ 
lutely away from the piolection of 
women to assume the fearless initia¬ 
tive of man. (p. 73) 

Dn one ori'asion the unriiiiscioui ego roerch- 
anisni of ‘'projection" by which man's in¬ 
fantile ronrigurations, constellations and 
conflicts therein are applied to rosm'C 
levels, Eriksiiii refers to as hisiorificaiion. 
But it meant the same thing. 

Psyrhoaiialvsl F.riksori does not drop off 
into an abyss of “redurtivr naiurali.sm" in 
the sente that Luther's eonflicts, contribu¬ 
tions and ronquettt are "nothing but” pro¬ 
jections of ihfantile configurations with con¬ 
flicts uixin ibt cosinos about him. On oc¬ 
casions Eriksnn might appear to have fallen 
into the meaningless pit of the genetic 
fallacy. But it is only an appearance due 
to the emphasis he places on leading ihc 


re der into lakin" n loiJt at the lonirptual 
probabilities p'yeh^'-* ulysii offers the world 
toward a deeper undtr5i.riidio,7 of man. 
Erikson. ;if objecii’ be ntight want to 

b.‘, hitl'-' not his f .mi-i th 'cr ihr 

great youtig m.sn. s it kivrs i-uiiirr. 

<}n one o' casion, .-'.son differeniiaie: 

IkSW' .' i Luther » "r -• :y father" and hit 
"h.-avL-nly father" (j. 4) calling to mind 

pastor-psyrhoanalyst ilister's penetrating 

point in thi* ar»-a ih..t there is a differerc* 
between the ti*rO ide ar :hat fod is /rttkr: 
anil fto</ ti Falhtr. While the former may 
be cmpiraticallv obst rvrd on occasions in 
a patient undr. guine; psychoanalytic tn ai- 
ment, the latter larnot bs- disprovcn it 
any way psyshoanal\ti- illy — nor tan H 
be proven either, (hi still another occa¬ 
sion F.rikson in commenting on Liiilier's iiisl 
Mass says: "Wc have quoted Luther's siate- 
nirnt that as he. ccicbrxt'd his rirsl .Mass 
be was overcowir by Ihr feeling that he had 
to fare God directly without a inudialor. 
We must now ditciiss his olln'r iiripending 
encounter; the one with his earthly father 
. . . the attempt of the biographers to sep¬ 
arate the mtslic presencr> of the Fucltarist 
and the oppressive presence of the father 
is invalid in view of what ha;;prnrd later 
that day. and fonwrr after." (p. 1+4) On 
still another occasion win n looking at the 
Slaupilz-Lulbrr rrlaiionihip, Erikson says: 
"But what guided Stauprtz btiidt an cdu- 
r.ator’s astuteness? On his cleatlibcd he is 
s iippoaed to have said 

wiMian affection surpawing that of wo¬ 
man. ' (p. iW) Or in plant lanspia^ ^ 

Erikson asks the reader to lake into ac¬ 
cent TM.‘JH WI ftd'nioiexuai attacliment 
mentor StaupiU h^i|^_Jgwa£d__tlie__vouog 
man Lut her in addi tion to an educator’s 
in trwest in antf concern ior a prohusilig 
scho lar and churchman. 

PeihanLfcCib motivations are of t ruth — 
r eferring for a moment to the atfchineill 
of Siaupitz to Luth er — but to emphasize 
t he priiTiitivc_in^>ubr, the homosexual at- 
lachmerjj^ althojota|_anilj>artial_exclusion 
of thiL.Ullier, th e mentor's concern, certainly 
d istorts the holistic view ol the relationshi p, 
and is not of srirnr e. 1 he seecj ol Jio 
rose is not the same thing as the blossomed 
bud. 

t o Luther were hunmscgnaL-ilL-1141llI!L-llC 
one leve l, b ut «Kmu«b rran^ormation lie, 
came the rose of a genuine minlor’s con¬ 
cern. one can hardly say that the "rdiira- 


a r I'lrr rrn'.Tr'i.niil ■ fi.it. I’, -i'j.ijual'-' 
L' i.: '" has done tills in a iiiocl rciuarkafl. 
w; V in Voting rn t-vlKes, Bui we tilin' 
in so doing that hr has mievil .ui essenti al 
iK^t ^c gardiiig, .1-ijlhef, his thco lopitui 
fo undations and “'vstri" ’’ w)iich I. :ih»- 
on many occa r uns discla imed as hir rwn 
Lulhir % theological thought w.is eisenii.tll) 
an rxir.u ill'll: was induci''l-deduced from 
the data 'if the Sacred bciip:uic which 
"veunf"’ I.Mi'irr at well .is “old" Lulhri 
l.'ltl I ; b , net li'i rrvclat /n but the KEVE , 
l.A'riON. Lutliiv lalioiiously wot led 
through to the conclusion that the Arittot - 
leam^J^JusLassaissn erected by the Koioan 
church of bit day was m ilher t-ilid noi 
ii-.liabk? ai a toiirc : ui Uivim Irui'i foi 
faith and lih Only in "llir Wonl,‘ 
"Woi l .d (knl," "Holy V.iii," 'Word ol 
Chi ill," tud ihr .nany <i«h- r ways Lvttliei 
dcscril>'d this 9UJICC of f.iith and life — , 
could there be rely and ceitain: about' 
man's relalH'iuhip to Go<l. T hai bi al 
th rough to th' do olngic:'! a .vintii u> “i'ittitltt| 

O n . , ■ ,! ilELl£lL.2iLihl 

l uilct^Jn^Ac Uiwrr at Etlnit (a nd we b^ 
liev e It did in reviewing the evidtsiee Lris- 
lon bat marshal le.d) is of intcrrtl and dc »i 
wn|r__2iawips^cboaniivlic_relev^ce. i7e 
think that It is iignilicant loo, but Ih- 
signilicanco Ue s in the inc t that the rclr-| 
valion on the (tower-toilet V vai not out ol'. 
Luther himself, but only an .iwakentd 
drrslanding of what the REVELATlOWj 
h td utways contained concerning tlu- human 
situation and the icUtionship of people j 
in that situation to the Divine. ( 


l atent homote.xual imouli c. 

Twici- F.riksun in lone says "1 am not 
i -onccrncd wish the vxlidiiy .if the dy- 
tr incs which laid claim to JliB." (P 32) 
Witeihtt one is able to talk about the 
validilf of thought, theological or otherwise, 
from a psyrhosexiial point of view as Erik- 
son so forcefully does, and then claim a 
neutral and non-conerrned attention toward 
the same thought, theological or otherwise. 


In no other work does LtiUicr stale riioic ' 
clearly his poeitkin on the matter than hi«| 
‘Conimcntary on Galalions.” The notesj 
of the Commeotary dale back to 1513. 
when, at the age of thirty, Luther began 
working and lecturing on the triology of ^ 
Fsaluu, Romans and Galalions. 'Ilie Com¬ 
mentary was completed in 1531. Gf all the 
books of the 'KEVELA'I'JON, the cipi'ilc 
to the Galatians was his favonle, and in¬ 
terestingly enough, from a psycho-tnalvti' 
point ol view, lailher once tJud in a tabic 
talk, ”'lhe Epistle to the Galatians ii my 
cpittJiv To It I am as it were in wed¬ 
lock. It is my Katherine.” Looking at this 
statement of Luther about a book of ihc 
REVELAl'lON akingiidc Ertkion’s remark 
that in the Bible Luther found a mnl.hcr, 
one could readily erect an inleretling Ordi- 
pal theme around mothcr-Katlierine-Bible 
"1 think that in the Tior Lullier at last 
found a mother whom he could ^cknow- 
Ictlge; ho could atlriliulr tile Bible .i 
generosity to which be loiilil 0 (im hititir' 
and whicii he could p.iai on to iithcn at la;.: 
a iDjjibejjjQa-” (P- 7b(M Thit the enr- 
i cnt of "Holy Writ" s'iin'l'»-«l L-iitKi r wi ^. 
maternal n eeds is no ilimbt <»l ti uth. 11: >i 
me 'aacreti .*icri(>lurri" basfor crntuii 
supplied man willi inatriiial nn ds — p:.- 
lernal, fratemiil, -iml mriKol :ilso — inii;:-. 
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be of truth too. Perhapi heroin lies a clue 
to the appeal the .^|Word” has had, and 
continues to have, as a Book of Life and 
Faith for people, naiTH-ly, the “taking in" 
of the Divine mt'ssage throug h familial 
syrnb^isnij^^ 

Provocative^jjjJ5|j2tingjand_sUinjj|j|iat, 
is this book by Erikson. But more loo. 
We thi nk p«\-choanalytt Erikson hat opened 
a new area lor nrsearch anci study lor the 
Luther scholar, both in the particular pro¬ 
vince of Luther himself as a person whom 
Erikson fittingly describes as the person 
who bad to do the “dirty work of the Re¬ 
formation" and in more general ar(\a of 
the Reformation itself. We hope Erikson I 
continues to write more, not only about! 
the “young" Luther, but also about the 1 
“old” Luther. ' 

Herbert P. Fritze 


c 

RELIGION 

I niNDAMCNTALISlM AND THE CHURCH 

I By Gabriel Hebert (Westminster, $3.50) 
While the author ( a priest of the Angli¬ 
can Church) in fact did not. he might well 
have had the Lutheran jjhurrti — Missouri 
_Sjfnod_in mind svhtle svriting this small but 
1 1 provocative book. One of the major prob- 

I The Cresset 


Conclusion 

\iBf The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
■ ■sinply for what it has to say in just this 
I nnncction. 

Robert Weinhold 


1 


jlems with which he attempts to deal is 
‘‘th e intemresuion of Scriptures an d the 
p ibMCT SS taisrd_by_the word ‘inerrancy* ." 
CiertainIyTuch'"T^31scussIonTIas*mucir'wEch 
is immediately pertinent to our own pres¬ 
ent theological situation. At the same time 
much of the value of Father Hebrrt’s little 
booh lies in the fact that ho manages to 
writO without any trace of that imperdnenre 
toward the other positions which frequentlv 
characterizes discussion on this question, 
also within our own denomination. 

But the actual occasion for this book — 
which also Umits its general value — it 
what is evidontly a current controversy in 
the Anglican Church on the part of a 
group of conservative evangelicals (who 
are insisting, on the one hand, on a 
basically "fundamentalistic’* altitude toward 
the Bible, and, on the other, on an under¬ 
standing of cunvrrsion and of Ihn nature 
of the Church which the author rcgaids as 
•ectarian in spirit). Father Hebert, on the 
other hand, expresses a moderate Anglo- 
Catholic point of view, and in doing so 
attempts to point out the inadequacy in 
the positions of his conservative brethren. 
It is a tribute to his fairness that at the 
tame time hr endeavors quite seriously to 
understand and to appreciate the genuine 
theological and religious values for which 
these men are contending. 

ITic relevance of the book’s theological 
theme to our unvn situations ought, perhaps, 
to call forth a morn thorough (and far 
more competent) review. Unfortunately, 
the author has given us, in his own words, 
only a "very brief and summary diKuuion 
of the problemi that we must raise." And, 
to fit the punishment to the crime, we will 
endeavor no more in this review. At the 
same time we would not hesitate to recom¬ 
mend this book as a lucid introduction to 
some of tho deeper theological concerns 
posed by the basic question: How does 
th e Word of God come to us in Holy 
Sc riptures, and how is this Word of God 
to be d istinguished Irom the wortli ol m en.' 

The Word of God calls for our entire 
acceptance and unqualiHed obedience; 
words of men belong to this world, mad 
written word, see .« .aJ 

hisaoeical criticism. I n so far as the Bibts 
c oBiisU of words of me n there must b e 
l iSermry and hislorieal critioM of i» ; yrt 
the believing fjiruttan ig CMviswnd tWi 
in mnd through there warRs the Wned of 
God has been SBphcn_aa4-ltiiLgSlfc »- 
"Ideal Bible Student" is fully aware that 
these aiv. both udes of the one coin. Sacred 
Scriptures. The author's aim is to aet the 
movement which hat <x>mc to be called 
"fundamrntalum" (for which he provide, 
aa excellent summary history) within a 
frsunework of Bdilical study whirh is 
thcologicaily more adc^aalc and histaricaBy 
sac re sound. 

To this end he develops hit own potstivc 


view of Sacred Scriptures, sketching in 
process a conception of Revelation and 
understanding of Inspiration wliicb are, 
feeb, Biblical both in derivation am! 
orientation. The Bible isaiecordrf l_ 
realization of God’s pui ptife' lor talvalig 
for mankind, both the purpose and 
record of its realization reaching their fl^ 
nilment in Jesus Christ. Thus Rrvelati 
has a double thrust: 
through which His redemptive pur 
have been realized, and the iascircj^tii/j 
to those acts which testifies to the acts 
to their divine and saving significaii 
Father Hebert has no quarrel with 
term “verbal inspiration" in itself, but 
is rightly critical of an application of 
term in terms of a one-sided view of Rev 
tion. Similarly, he criticizes such words 
Inerrancy ami I nfaJlihilitv^ The dortr 
of the Iperrancy of Sciipt iire has de 
st rated itself as Inailequate, it b “too 
row to Trn^r lei ls. ' It cannot 


materialistic notion of Truth (which 
quite recent philosophy, in short 
dern"). Above all, because the doctrinnj 
a negative one, and primarily a liter 
conception, it is quits inadequate to 
press the essential glory of the revelation | 
God in the Scriptures — which consists j 
the personal disclosure of the Living 
In the concluding chapters the auth 
describe* the association lietsvren a fun 
mcntalist view of Scriptures and a 
fectionist view of conversion and of 
purity of the Church. Highly fascinati 
is the "digest" of part of a Swedish 
by Bishop Bo Girrtz entitled Slenfrue 
Two ideas of great merit which ou 
also to be mentioned here in closing 
to do with the underlying tenor of 
book and with its central theological 
cem. Father Hebert points out in his 
chapter that implicit in any attempt 
deny the human side — cither of 
Church, or of Revelation — it that 
mature eapresaioA of a iheelogie ffttk 
iktu leads inevitably to idolatry. This 
the idolatr)' practiced wheaever Christk 
pcogte or denomiaationi begia *» 


tkew p funuw s, tiseir 
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Uieotagical fo rmulations and f'^«wtnic 
ra ther than tho Christ Who forgives 
Wh o makes them one with Jtis grace 
in~Hlt Churrh . 

A deeper awaienrst of the Ihtofogia irt 
by which the Church on earth akme 
live would mean, therefore, that in 
situations of controvrrsry within the Cku 
Chrieliaa people arc profoundlv con 
of the "riglH and wrong way to ertadg 
a coolroversy.” Ferhaps this liilW 
would he worth its price, slto le numl 

See Ooluran 1 
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Text mimeographed for all students. 

Leonhard Goppelt . 

THE CHURCH BREA CS A’'AY FROM THE COi-I^fUNITY OF ISRAEL 

Vol. 2 of the Translation froin CHFISTENTUl! UND JUDENTUM, 

Bertelsmann, 195^ 


CHAPTER I. THE HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

a. (Acts is not "Straight History * but Mitness Literatur e) 

The Sources: The Acts of the Apostles is essentially neither a 
historical report nor a biased reconstruction of history. It does not 
try to depict the berrinninr-s of n histQriCf.l phenomenon any ^ore than 
the gospels do . It is rauch rather intent upon witnessing to the begin- 
nings of the church, seen only by faith. Thus it presents historical 
aaterial and church tradition in 'cerygmatic fashion. Even here, if for 
no other reason than that we ta'ce the total witness of the New Testament 
seriously, wo cannot rely only on the one-sided report of Acte . But 
j ust as we do not l&olf for -the v>i r.n 1 Jest ifl in the gospels, s o here 

wo do not look fo r the historical phenomenon which a disinterested by- 
stanaer mignt nave seen , b ut rather for the significance of the historica l 
. circumstances which vfas revealed or.lv to raitii. mis significance is not 
simply interpreting the meaning, as is possible and necessary v/ith every 
historical event, but rather seeing- the suprahistorical event occurring 
" in, with and under" the historical event. For example, Pentecost as 
a historical phenomenon is an outburst of enthusiastic be navior within 
a certain Messianic Jewish sect . For faibh, however, iL is an event 
in r edemptive history , the Spirit of the last days (Acts 2:17) going 
into action and thereby laying the basic foundation of the new people 
of Sod. In this wo must definitely distinguish between the original 
event as faith saw it and the mooning it acquired in later presentation. 
The critique of Acts necessitated by this approach can bo underta'ron 
only section by section, not on the basis of source theories. Besides 
general historical criteria, the historical data of the Paulino letters 
are helpful in this critique. In addition, conclusions which can be 
drawn from the book of Revelation and from the synoptic tradition, es¬ 
pecially according to Matthew, give information on the history of the 
Palestinian church. 


A. Out to the Edges of Judaism 
1) The Initial Position of the Early Church to Judaism 

a. (The Early Church Remains at First 'fithin Judaism...) 

'^ile hie disciples deserted him and scattered and fearfully hid 
themselves, Jesus died alone as a condemned man. A short time later in 
Jerusalem and probably also in fJalilee Jesus' follov^ers gathered into a 
fellowship based on this confession: "God has raised up the crucified 
one and exalted him to his right hand. Through him he sends the Spirit 
of the last days into action. Tho crucified one is the promised one of 
God and as such he will appear in glory very shortly." Notwithstanding 
this confession the fellowship continued as a matter of course within 
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RELIGION 

LUTHER'S WORKS 

American Edition. Volumes 12, 13, 21, 

22, and 31. (Concordia and Muhlenberg) 

These arc, of course, the first volumes to 
appear of the projected 55-volumc Ameri¬ 
can edition of Luther’s works: volumes 1-30 
to contain the expositions of Biblical books 
and volumes 31ff. the “Reformation” and 
occasional writings. Volumes 12 and 13 
have selected expositions of psalms; volume 
21, expositions of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Magnificat; volume 22, sermons 
on the Gospel of John, chapters 1-4; vol¬ 
ume 31, “The Career of the Reformer,” has 
selected writings from 1517-1520. 

The present review of them is, I may 
well warn you, not a review in the usual 
sense of the word. Translations, after all, 
expect to be reviewed on two points: the 
importance of the translated work and the 
adequacy of the translation. Anyone who 
would not know the importance of having 
Luther in English would not be convinced 
by anything I could say anyway. As to 
the translation. I'll have a couple of petty 
remarks to make at the end about it, but 
on the whole the competence of the trans¬ 
lators is beyond question. Consequently, 
rather than comment on the translation, I 
want to raise a few quc.stions (with answers 
at least implied) regarding the possible 
theological significance of Luther for Ameri¬ 
can Lutherans. 

First, however, the reader should be ad¬ 
vised not to read the jacket blurbs on 
these volumes. I made the mistake of 
reading all five of them in a row. That will 
account for some of the negative tone of 
the comments to follow. For example; 
“When reading (the sermons of Luther on 
John) one can share the admiration and 
the edification that must have been felt 
by the men, women, and children who sat 
in the pews {sic!) of the church in Witten¬ 
berg and listened intently while the mighty 
Luthor addressed them”! (And those who 
stood or slept — ?) If any uninitiated reader 
expects that from these sermons and if he 
is accustomed to present-day preaching, 
then it is only fair to warn him that he 
will almost surely b e bored by Luther’s 
repetitiousness. 

Item: “One senses immediately that (the 
translators) have done their work with 
wholehearted respect and devotion.” Well, 
first of all, any translator who does not do 
his work with wholehearted respect and 
devotion for the text ought not to be 
translating but to be writing advertising 
copy. And if the publishers discover that 


the translation dors indeed disclose respect 
and devotion, they should not be so sur¬ 
prised about it. If they, nonetheless (in 
view of the large amount of plain trash that 
is put onto the theological market these 
days), are surprised and want to communi¬ 
cate that surprise, then they should empha- 
siac differently, like this: “One senses . . . 
that the tran-slators have done their work, 
etc.” That would at least obviate the im¬ 
pression that the translators of Luther have 
managed to do something that other com¬ 
petent translators have not. But apart from 
that (and this is the “secondly” that goes 
to the “first of all” a few lines above), it 
is a complete puzzle to me how one “senses 
immediately” such respect and devotion 
— but then maybe my intuition is just 
weak. 

Item: “In their carefully annotated 
translation Luther speak-s forrefullv to the 
men, women, and children of our time.” 
What the repeated emph.nsis on men, 
women, and children intends is not exactly 
clear; but, since the issue has been raised, 
one might as well reply that a) children 
would undcuibtcill\__be bond by t.utlii-rs 
s ermons ; b) worny^_woij|Tj^m^^Tv -ra 
them too 'philosophical" ; c) m en would 
be hap iiv .thaL-Lulhcran prea chers do no t 
p reach that long any more . The foregoing 
examples are from the St. Louis volumes. 
The jacket on volume 31 (Muhlenberg) 
does a bit better; at least, the “men. wo¬ 
men, and children of our time” are not 
so frequently called to a-ssembly. But even 
at that, description of Luther's faith “which 
enabled a humble monk to defy authority 
of the pope, the church councils, the church 
fathers (!), canon law and the emperor” 
rin2i__tuu_ny{£j|,_JJ(fiBjlfiUiJ|IUUhia There 
wi re, after all a few other people working 
with him. One wishes that Luther were 
around to defy some of his advertisers. 
(I ncidentally, the jackets are disirosab le.) 

These quotations point to at least one 
danger in the appearance of Luther in 
English, namely, the n.atiire of his audi¬ 
ence. If there is the expectation that the 
Lutheran clergy (or tue “nien, women, 
and children of our time'') will by some 
automatic (even if spiritu.d) process now 
suddenly absorb the life and strength of the 
Reformer’s tlieology, that is a grave mis¬ 
take. Access to the heart and mind of Luther 
may indeed be for Lutherans somewhat 
more ready than to the scholastics or to 
some of the early Ghurch fathers. But there 
is most certainly not an immediate access 
to him any more than to the depths of other 
figures past or present. One could properly 
be suspicious of someone who finds Luther 
too easy. It cannot, therefore, be too 


strongly emphasized; Luther in English 
does not open the breadth and depth of 
his theological thought any more readily 
than Luther in German or Latin. The only] 
difference is that now the English-speaking 
person is freed from the accidental impedi¬ 
ment of language. A translation cannot re¬ 
move the necessity for careful and sus¬ 
tained thinking, nor can it do away with 
the history of theology that has intervened 
between Luther and our time. A funda-| 
mrntalistic approach to Luther is, therefon^ 
as i mpossiEje ana ^cmonic_as a funda_: | 
mcntalistic approach to the Script ures. j 

Fundamentalistic or positivistic ap¬ 
proaches aside, one can raise some theolo¬ 
gical issues. The first one can be lied to 
Luther's exposition of part of the .‘Ji-rmon 
on the Mount. Conrmenting on Matthew 
5,3, be writes: “We are not to run .away 
from poverty, house, wife, and children . . . 
This is what the Anabaptist sect dors . . . 
No, He does not want such crazy s,iints! 
This is what (the verse) means; In our 
heart wc should he sihle to leave house 
and home, wife and children. Even though 
we continue to live among them, eating 
with them and serving them out of love, 
as God has commanded, still we should be 
able, if necssary, to give them up at any 
lime for C’-od's sake. If you are able to do 
this, you have forsaken everything, in the 
sense that your heart is not taken captive 
but remains pure of greed and of depend¬ 
ence, trust, and confidence in anything” 
(21,15). 

The nio.st obvious question is this: 
Granting that being “spiritually jjoor” 
means placing no dependence in anything 
earthly, can o ne apply that to the formul a¬ 
t ion “justifiratioi^T>^^EIIE!r ^tseTP"TT" as 
r.iither insists, we cannot place dependence 
for salvation (spiritual riches) in anything 
can we even place it in the fonnul- 
lation dear to the Reformers but suspicious 

to their opponents, viz., “justification_b y 

faith alone” ? In Lut her nimseTT7 the in ¬ 
sistence on lhi^Tumiulamm_at£flMPIiallY 
e mits (l<).e to a justification bv works: 

“ . . . 'Die person who is to lie absolved 
must guard himself very carefully from 
any doubt that God has remitted his 
sins . . .” (31,100). It seems to me that 
if Lutherans take Luther's definition of 
“spiritually poor"' seriously, they cannot 
avoid asking the question (as Luther ap¬ 
parently did not) of whether the formula- 
tion “j ustificat ion by laitf^ atone" ougbjL 
not under Bieseiit. circumstances^imc^ ^ 
say, oi iu__aitim 2 iead misunderstanding 
bot h within and without Lutheranism ) to 
be forsaken. Whether the answer to that 
question is Yes or No, there are only two 
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alternatives for the theologian who gives 
the answer: a) either to show that the 
f ormulation. orJii_tMbiljtiLt.e^_i8_itself_an_a - 
p ression of the finality of the Christian 
rirvelation. j - , «»-« '• immediately 

f rom the paradox of Jesus Chr ist; or b) 
simply to assert it as dogmatically as it may 
be denied by an opponent. The latter 
course has been taken almost universally by 
Lutherans here and abroad (with the con¬ 
sequence that the Luther renaissance is 
primarily and almost exlcusively of aca¬ 
demic interest). The first course has bee n 
taken, an d most convincingly, 
li^\^? Ko^iow^ ^^insists_on_ihe_fuller_ex- 
pVession, •.'jus tilication by grace throug h 
iailli. 

Tliis leads to the second theological 
question, which pertains to the distinction 
— the proper distinction — b<-tween Law 
and Gospel (cf. 22,l50ff.). There is noth¬ 
ing in these five volumes of Luther to 
dispell suspicions one might have of the 
use some recent Lutheran theologians have 
made of Luther's asss-rtation that this dis¬ 
tinction is focal for sound theology. On the 
contrary, I sh ould like to suggest tha t 
there are a number ot important consiOera- 
tio!Tr*T?fiic mB^TT5tincTioinietwt!etn!a*w 
an d Gospel cannol adequately treat and' 
which Luther treated only'Tn^nsistcntly 
with this principTr ^nm^^io^to cleny, 
of cour’seTniatl he distinction may hav e 
sonic lin iit^ iiscj) For the first, it distorts 
7^^^^^^^Tiuniarisitualion^M__^rnirh_« 
humanisiT ido esTonly^fP^heoppoiileil!^ 

r^^^[r^'’'w^rav(^>eciw^^KonitrIy^or^ 
ruptrd by sin that we not only know 
nothing about our first and natural know¬ 
ledge of God any longer, but we h.ave 
also defected from the righteousness of the 
Law and fallen into lies" (22,155). 

Secondly, since “law” for oiir era of 
latter-day nominalists implies only the ex¬ 
ternality of the source of the law to the 
person under the law, it is not adequate for 
describing man's fallen stale. It netessarily 
avoids the fact that he has fallen from 
somewhere (not literallv) and it can. con-_ 
se quently, not <iq__iustic£_to_tfi^^mec^a l 
n atur^' £^TRrl_ngtioE__flI_toiaj__depravity. 
Her^Tli^ words of Professor Volk of Muen- 
ster ought to be heeded: "F.s ist nicht von 
vornherein besonders^ tlieologisch, von der 
Kreatur moeglichst schlecht zu reden.” 
Lutherans arc most inclined to forget that 
and to feel that as long as a theologian 
says nothing good about the creature as 
such (i.c., as under the Law?), he is 
theologically safe: "whatever has its origin 
in human power — all this must die" (22, 
158). 

Thirdly, the distinction completely ob¬ 
scures the fact that, if there are destructive 
elements (God’s wrath) in every actual 
situation, there arc also saving elements 
(God’s mercy) in any actual situation (cf., 
e.g., 12,309). In practice it seems to work 
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out th at theologians operating with the 
Law-and-GospeI__dist!nctjon_ten?^o^regarr 
evervtKm^jom^lirjjiii^ (orjVrorsCj^jiom^ 
lajtljC£ao!) as_absQ2uldllLJItUlUBU->s^>>UL 
impossible notion, if one examines it, and 
therefore all the more unfortunate if 
theology tries to use it. 

Fourthly, ihis_Jdnd__ 2 ^_j 2 iUi£_j]iCfllaB:^ is 
unable to construct an ethics with tce^ in 
it. IF5r an opposing view, see I'heCresse^ 
Tlccember . 1957. pp. 2If.) However funda- 
iiientaJ the Iree grace of Cod is (and it 
should be remembered that it was funda¬ 
mental also for the scholastics) to Christian 
theology, when it is set up in such sb.arp 
contrast to law, it can hardly avoid appear¬ 
ing as a kind of Deus ex machina, rather 
arbitrarily brought in to rescue from the 
perplexities of a rational ethics. Theology 
becomes so absorbed in the as.sertion (cor¬ 
rect though it is): “ought does not imply 
can” that it forgets to say also, “ought does 
imply can" — and it is one of theology’s 
perenni.rlly arduous tasks to delineate the 
possibilitv in hath eases; otherwise, the 
Christian message appears as an arbitrary 
imposition. 

Finally, the use of Law and Gospel as an 
all-embracing distinction shifts emphasis 
too exclusively on man's "duties," which are 
only one part of his situation, and seeks to 
press home m.tn’s perplexity by pointing 
out his unfulfilled or inadequately fulfilled 
duties. Perhaps that approach is effective 
psychologically (though I doubt it), but it 
is certainly inadequate theologically; for it 
again arbitrarily narrows the description of 
man's actual situation. The most recent 
tcstipiony to this inadequacy is the contro- 
versey of the Ceseli-un-Fvangeliumites 
against the F.vangelium-und-Gesetzites (in 
two recent book titles; Gesetz and Freiheil 
and Freiheit unJ Gesetz ): a controversy 
.unresolved and, I submit, unresclvable be- 
Vause it works with false exclusive alterna¬ 
tives. 

The third issue to be raised is partly 
theological and partly historical and has to 
do with Luther's (mis) understanding of 
the scholastics. One cannot help feeling 
that his strictures on monkish thcologv, the 
source of much of his profound psychologi¬ 
cal insight, arc about as fair as a pragma¬ 
tist’s disowning of Aristotle or oven more 
so since the pragmatists have never called 
Aristotle Hettelbaueh as Luther did Scoius, 
Bona enture, and Aquinas. (.Most prag¬ 
matists are English-speaking!). Again, one 
wonders about his grasp of the high scho¬ 
lastics. Prof. Broad once made the com¬ 
ment: "I should feel some hesitation in 
accepting theories about the nature of 
hiusic and its function in human life, ex¬ 
cogitated by a tone-deaf psychologist whose 
wife had recently eloped with a musician,” 
for his theory “wears too jaundiced a com¬ 
plexion to be completely convincing.” 
Similarly one could say that if Luther’s 


appreciation of Aristotle was as minimal .a* 
if appears to have been and if his under¬ 
standing of the high scholastics was medi¬ 
ated by nominalists, he would not exactly 
be in a position to give a fair account of 
the theology of the Middle Ages. The fact i 
that Luther himself understood his theo¬ 
logical position as being a limply Biblical 
one, as opposed to the non-Biblical specu¬ 
lations of the scholastics (cf. 21.32ff.), 
should not blind presont-day theologians 
(even Lutherans) to the fact that such an 
understanding is s o drastic an_oyeisimpli- 
fication that it is downright misleading. 
TKe irllBI9HIL'5 'il WOfl 31 LUIIli r were, hy' 
and large, certainly not aware of or intent 
upon saying things that were not in accord 
with the Scriptures and sound reason. i 

I should rather suggest that at least one 
focal issue between the Reformer and the 
scholastics is the question of nature and 
grace with their interrelations and tensions. 
And on this issue, at any rate, LutI : -eemi 
to ignore spellin.g out that rclati- u w ile 
the scholastics attempted to go into it in 
detail. He was content, for example, to 
assert that, although civil righteousness 
was good, it was not good in the sight ol 
God and not meritorious of salvation (e g., 
22,99ff.). But how it can be good (really) 
and yet not good (really) is, to say the 
least, a very important question, .\quinas 
spelled it out in detail; and rather than 
ignore that detail or call it speculation, 
Lutherans ought first to try to under¬ 
stand it. They would probably find then 
that Luther’s protest on this score was 
somewhat exaggerated. His strictures against 
the scholastic maxim that man’s natunil 
powers are unimpared and against free 
will (cf. 12,308ff.) completely ignore a) 
the role that “nature" played at least in 
Thomistic thought and b) the distinction 
between corrupt and uncorruptrd nature 
which w.as current, though not always ex¬ 
pressed, in scholastii thought. But, even if 
we did not find that _to__be_ih£—tasCi-Jhe 
very attempt to examine the question would_ 
be the start ol so mething sorely missin g: 
a LutheTaiT'svsIcmati cs vnTicn^ntend3_to_ bc 
more Ilian siiiLPly_a_galluj Ulg^JMLaMafli^^ 
l 7on of nr rH>f levis ffrom ihr Scriptures 
a nd the Coiif£saionsj__unsici_jariDus_heads . 

All of the preceding comments on Luth-’ 
er's theology arc rather negative. That fact 
should not imply that nothing positive 
could be said about it. Indeed, since the 
positive aspects are so frequently proclaimed 
and exaggerated by ecclesiastieal adver¬ 
tisers (of all sorts), I shall omit them here 
on the assumption that they arc familiar 
enough to be their own corrective to the 
negative emphasis and that they will thus 
make possible the dialog without which any 
discipline becomes sterile. And let it be 
said as emphatically as possible; No Luth¬ 
eran pastor should be without a subscrip¬ 
tion to this edition of Luther’s works unless 
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be can mange the original-language edition. 
(You 'can cal] that law if you wish!) 
Women and children may be excused. 

A few scattered comments: 1) Concern¬ 
ing volume 31: The editor's introductory 
account of realism and nominalism (imply¬ 
ing that Aristotle was a nominalist!) — 
ignoring conceptualism — is so much a 
caricature that it must be called false . It 
should be correcteJrT^^ouTSrTlMlIi^rans- 
lators refrain from using the English “dear" 
in such expressions as “the dear fathers" 
and 'The dear word" and “the dear Gos¬ 
pel?” Let's face it; the “lieb" in such 
cases is untranslatable and should remain 
an unseen lUb of faith. 3) The two publish¬ 
ers should agree on the material for the 
title pages: the St. Louis volumes list one 
publisher and one general editor. The 
Muhlenberg volume lists both publishers 
and both general editors. A foolish consis¬ 
tency may be the hobgoblin of little minds, 
but in this case the consistency would not 
be foolish. 4) One of the least helpful 
traits of these volumes is the footnoting, 
which seems terribly arbitrary and inconse¬ 
quential, even if it does allow the publisher's 
advertisement to c.all the translation a 
“scholarly” one, i.e., one having some 
footnotes of a sort. The self-conscious justi¬ 
fications of particular renderings turn out 
to be obnoxious after a couple of volumes. 
In fact, in at least one case (21,186, note 
33) the footnote leaves one wondering why I 
the original was changed at all; the sense 
of “carrying the tree on both shoulders” ' 
(the original) is certainly at least as mani-j 
fest as that of "carrying water on both' 
shoulders" (the English rendering)—and the 
latter can hardly be said to have, the status 
of an accepted English proverb. 

Finally, let us hope that this translation, 
which will be a monument to Lutherans' 
interest in scholarship even if it does not 
pretend to be a monument to scholarship, 
will serve to revive theological interest and 
discu.ssion among the Lutherans of Ameri¬ 
ca. To use Luther's words (21,355); “May 
Chnst^jjran^ji^thisthrough th e interce s-' 
^n and for th, ...L,. nl ITT Tlea^TSoth^ 
Sfary!” 

Robert Scharlemann . 



THf BOOK OP THf ACTS OF OOD 

By G. Ernest Wright and Reginald H. 

Fuller (Doubleday, $4.95) 

This introduction to the theology and 
books of the Bible is another in the Chris¬ 
tian Faith Series which has Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr at the consulting editor. The book it 
written expressly for laymen. The authors 
claim that the material is simply a pirsen- 
lation, adapted (or laymen of course, of 
the courses in Introduction they teach at 
McCormick and Seabury-Westem Theologi¬ 
cal Seminaries respectively. 

The book can be divided into four parts. 
In the first few chapters the source of 
Biblical theology and the Gcxl who it re¬ 
vealed througb the faith of the Biblical 
ps'ople are described in great detail. These 
chapters are provocative. They are of 
interest notVonly to laymen, but alto to 
any professional theologian. 

G. Ernest Wright then proceeds to ana¬ 
lyte the basic literarv structure of the Old 
Testament, tuivrying the purpose of each 
book and its basic theological outlook. He 
follows the higher rritic.sl views in pre¬ 
senting the authors and dates of the various 
books, but diflcrt from many of hit col¬ 
leagues in Old Trstaiiirnt scholarship in 
rrronstrucling the hitlorv of the people of 
Israel. These (hapten are of a general 
nature. Many knotty problems of inter¬ 
pretation which plague the student of the 
Old Testament are omitted. However, his 
analysis of the literature of the Old 'letta- 
ment should certainls be appealing to lay¬ 
men. 

, The tiiird section of the book dealing 
with the intrrtestamenlal period, written 
by Reginald 11 Fuller, is most iinsalitfyinK. 
Omitting any commriii on his interpreta¬ 
tion of this era. wr feel that the material 
presented is loo skrtchv, h.ss no point, and 
would leave any laymen mure confused 
than anything else. T he authors state their 
theological auuinplions in the first chap¬ 
ters. These theories ns to the laitb of 
Israel inform all the chapters written by 
Wright. There is no such thread, obvious at 
least, in the chapten by Fuller. 

The fact that Fuller hat translated many 
of Bultmann's writings and is influenced 
by the thinking of this German theologian 
is obvious in Fuller's reconstruction of the 
New Test.nment witness. Using a mythical 
“man on the street" as hit straw man (a 
“man on the street" whom wc have surely 
never met, and a poor literary tool in any 
case). Fuller s«-ts up certain outmoded 
tlieoriri concerning the life and teachings 
of Christ. (If any “man on the street" 
thinks in this way, wc ought to be candid 
enough to realize that this is a result of 
the teaching he received from the pulpit. 
Let's trace these notioiu back to the 


seminaries from which they originated!) 
Fuller claims that the New Testament 
teaches a realized eschatology, that Jesut 
demanded a “radical obedience”, and he 
(Fuller) severely demythologizrs the pre- 
existence and resurrection of Christ. All 
this sounds so much like Bultmann. 

While we have tome rather drepseated 
and agonizing questions concerning much 
of this, we certainly want to admit that 
there is much in the book which is worth 
the effort of reading it. Wright’s analysit 
■ oftheCovcnaijl (p. 89) an(f~ol lln' Ml'ta* 
sianic idea (pp. 112-118)~, and Fuller's* 
discussion of our Lord’s healings as "signs”, 
11U m^iVtif ()l rauiinf~n>?on igv iwiiiciT" 
shows us just liow Lutheran we are in our 
terminology), and his reconstruction of the 
Johannine literature are certainly worthy 
of cloK scrutiny. 

But now let’s proceed to more basic 
issues. 

The title of the book indicant the posi¬ 
tion of the authors in respect to the author¬ 
ity of the Bible. ^ITieBiblritselfand the 
words therein are not, in m many words. 

ttie_Wgj[d__ 2 f_j 2 jjci. R^lher__lh^Jiisloric 
aetions which the Bible records arc the arts 
oQsr The authont^^I^Tn^WBi^rTTo? 
in its words nr in the inspired authors, but 
rather in the events which scripture re- 
rnrds. God is nut revealing lliiiiirif ver¬ 
bally, but rather in the actions which the 
Biblical writers rs-rord. God is a God of 
history rather than of a book Certainly 
o ne cannot call this ralionalisni, sinc e 
lKes<^T?eolo giansoiiliev^oi7^T!(K^s^rting 
in JmtaUL T h ere is a_n^aclc involved, a 
on ic-and-for-all action of ■75S3" Bu^^jJje I 
miracle occurs in God's acting tkrouah Hii 

nwDle and in fJirist nihrr than in the 
"su uernatural insiiiiiitio n" of rriiain au- 
Ihgts I t IS interesting that th e reader can 
acc ept j!l the te.stii.il and liistoricaTcnticisin 
iTi ese™tearrr7^ ^urr>nri umn*~an i! si ill rcLcive 
t he sc ri Qlme a s Coil's authorativr Won l. 

The se statei iienis niightb rar^Ulalile to 
the l.utli eran since ihe^ConfessionsTr^ 
r('iativc 1yTnrnt_ on _th(^exac ti>atiite of 
Biblical ^mhorilv^ Andccrtair3^*THir 
I S a valiant_attcrii|U_to_rseape_tt^meuern-_ 
isi-iiirKfalruTitaTmilernma^"^n iho Re- 
fn rmeq tradition. But as these authors pro- 
gress with these h.nsic assumptions, eonclu- 
sions are drawn which deny the historical 
accuracy of a good share of Scripture. 
Now we realize that this book was written 
for lavmrii and that therefore principles of 
interpretation arc kept to a minimum. How¬ 
ever, wc feel that many of these rreonstrur- 
tions in Biblical history are not based on 
these first assumptions, but on hermeneuti¬ 
cal principles which are nowlirre enun¬ 
ciated. It is unfair to the lay reader for 
the authors to proceeded in such a manner. 
We must know on what further basis the 
authors distinguish “faith” from “fact" 
in Scripture. Much seems highly arbitrary.. 

It is interesting to note, however, that ' 
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Letter from 


Xanadu, Nebr. 


V o. o.- 
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Dear Editor: 

Instead of writing anything of my own this month, [ 
1 thought I would type out a few lines from J. Romney 
BeaH's Pulling God to Work for J'ou w hich. T~think. 
tell about Christmas far better than l_ever could. . 

‘‘T h^logical eggheads may argue about what hap¬ 
pened t ha t night long ago in Bethlehem. In my big 
city parish, my job has not been to split theological 
hairs but to pump high-octane religion into human 
motors that have become run-down and pingy in the 
high-pressure, high-speed traffic of the Big Town. You 
can say that the Child was G o d if you want to or you 
can say tha^ he was jus^ anothe r child who somehow 
got_a reputation later on for being more than human. 
M long as y ou say that he brought God-power down 
^h h im for us co mmo n folk s. 

’ That’ s the important_thjng—not what he wa*. 

^at we can become if we exploit the techniques that 
B invented . Check yourself once and sec whether you 
^ tapping the God-power that he discovered in 
jp‘'l. Prayer. (Do you have a quiet time every daft 
i^en you just relax in the everlasting arms? Do yo4 
Her try to spell out in detail just exactly what it is yo4 
Jjant God to do for you? Do you take No for ai 
answer or do you keep at it until you finally get wha| 
you want?) ^ 

"2. Fellowship. (Is your Roury or Kiwanis eft 
Chamber of Commerce just a club to you or do yofil 
bring to it some of the spirit of disciplcship that bou'sftr 
together that little group of small business men whoift 
history remembers as 'the Apostles’?; 

"3. Love. (Have you learned the secret of pui|, 
posive love—of the outreach that draws other people m- 
you and makes them glad to cooperate with you—or 
arc you still trying to domina^ other people with such 
low-potency devices as threats and sarcasm?) 


THE TORCH, September 24, 1959 


Bio-Religion Talks | 
Yield No Conclusion 


“Christian theology and the biologist" was the topic of a 
panel discussion held at the meeting of the Gamma Delta at 
3:00 Sunday, Sept. 20, in the Union. Profs. Bertram, Bloom. 
Korby, and Krekeler filled the two hours (which opened with 
prayer and closed with an enthusiastic standing ovation) with 
some of the most interesting and pertinent remarks heard on 
this campus for some time. 


Planned by the group as part 
of a series to show the relevance 
of theology to professions (i.e., 
Christian iheclogy and the psy¬ 
chologist, businessman, etc.), the 
discussion itself may have by¬ 
passed its aim, but the ensuing 
question-answer period provided 
such an opportunity. Each of the 
panelists was given 5 minutes for 
presenUng certain points of his 
case. 

Ontllnes Biology 
Prof Bertram began with an 
outline of three types of biology 
which was unfortunately cut 
short by the Ume limit Dr. 
Bloom proceeded with statements 
about the true freedom of the 
Christian biologist contrasted with 
the worry-hampered study of the 
sectarian. Pastor Korby gave as 
his statement the familiar “I be¬ 
lieve that God has made me and 
all creatures, etc." Krekeler con¬ 
tinued with the observation that 
many biological and scientific 
axioms were established under the 
Christian faith. Prom this' point 
the discussion began to cover some 
big questions, from old and new 
standpoints — i.e. What is man? 
Does the biologist go beyond his 
realm when he attempts to gen¬ 
eralize on purpose and design 


based on his empirical findings? 

Dr. Bloom seemed to feel that this 
was so, and pressed by Prof. Ber¬ 
tram admitt^ that the theory of 
natural selection was perhaps a 
generalization or philosophy de¬ 
signed to fit Darwin's empirical 
findings. 

Man's fall, physical and spiriUi. 
j1. came in for some debate, anr I 

;here were widely diverging opin ^ 

lons on this as on the origin ol ^ 

■nan and man's freedom to inter 
l>ret Scripture on the basis of hi; 
jwn experience. 

Korby closed his part of the 
discussion, which lasted over the' 
two hour expected limit, by quot¬ 
ing the words of the propers for 
Sept 20. "By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath ' 

of His mouth." In summing up 
the program, it must be said that 
no definite conclusions were " 
reached, but since this has proved 
an impossibility .for 1900 years. 11 
is a situation not corrected in two 

hours Mmed to keep yourC 

— -. . have heaven in your, 

eart? Do you whistle while you work?) 

“Give yoursell 25 points for each question you can 
swer 'Yes,' and deduct 25 points for every negative 
nswer. The result will be your SO or 'spiritual 

uotient.”* The Cresset, 1936? 


uoticnt. 


The Cresset. 


Merry Christmas, 
GG. 
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Comment on (he Significant Neius by the Editors 


Science and Religion (Continued) 

/■ VVc arc treinciuloiisly pr.iiilir«l thai some nl ihc iiimi 
iiitelliRcni tilings .s.-ii«l at llic mriil l'ni\cisit\ <if Chi 
cagi) ubscnanie nl the < cnicntiial <il itir |iiilili< atiiiii ul 
[>arwiirs 0)ig/» nf \l>riir.\ wrir saiil hy iiiir tDlIc.ignc 
anil ioiiiicr iiiaiiagiiig nlitiir, Di, l.noslai l*rlik,n) . Pin 
a luititircil ytar.s, nuw. wc ha\c hii'ti laiiglii iii this niii- 
tiiiig battle betweeti Mieiitisls wliiise leiel <il ilienhigii al 
sirjilii.stif alKili is si'liloiii abiiie lh.it nl a < inil ii iii.iikI, 
anil thcohjgiati.s wIiom' inideisi.iiiilitig nl ilie iik'iIiinIn. 
aims, atiil litiiitatiritis ol siieiur h.i\ been titipieiiiilit imI 
by any funiial eontai t with the lielil. ( liiin hnn ii ha\c 
■ittL'nipieil to (teleiul the l aiih with the must iiigeiiiniis 
ratiniialisiir aigiiiiieiits, while Mieruisls haxe iloihed 
their coniliisions in .i iiiistiijne wliiih beats main ol 
the marks ol .i new leligii/ti. 

Dr. Pelikan niaile bold to say tliai both sides ol the 
dispute have failed to lome to teiins wiili the naiuie 
and jjurpose ol the Holy .Si i iptiiies. Ilis jioint was that 
the Seripiurcs are t he leeord and lestiminiv ol Cods 
covenant with man, and that to he |no|>eih iiiideisioiMl 
they tiiust be read in the light ol the covenant relation 
lx.’lween (iod and His ]>co|j 1 c. In saying this, he was 
only ethoing what .Saint Paul had said almo.si two 
thousand yiars helore. that, "ihc natural man does not 
understand the things of the Spit it of (omI, and can not 
understand them bcianse they are .spiritually discerned.” 

Jt is a tragedy that so many, in their zeal lor the 
Scriptures, have iimIcriHktn to deicnd a liieial reading 
of Genesis 1 and 2 on llioroughly rationalistic grounds. 
Wc have had wistliil attempts to stretili the Hebrew 
word for “ilay" itito "con” or "era." We have hail whole 
volumes of $[)rciilation on how the Flood could have 
de|>osited the enottnotis strata ol sedimentary tocks 
atid the fossils entuained in them. We have had hope¬ 
ful suggestions that jrerbaps the whole ol geologic time 
could be sqnee/cti in between versi-s I anil 2 ol Genesis 
1. VVe have even had the blasplieinous suggestion that 
the Holy and Eternal One deliberately rreated the 


worhl to gi\<' ,111 im|>irssion ol long .tnti s<‘i|iiriitlal 
dt'si lopiiient so ,is to loot gioh gists and smhliki’ wise 
guys. 

Ibis litid ol laiion.disiii il.ipti.ip is an ollense both 
to lailh and to leason. Wh.ii kind ol a pit ton ol (iod 
do wi gise the woi Id when we pirseiit His Word to 
man .is the im inoiis ol .i leined planet ni.iket? .Xnd 
wb.it kind ol .1 piiinre o| ( Inisti.itiiii do wc give to the 
Will hi wlii ii we ptesimi the ( hiisti.in Loth .is sinitethiil| ; 
to be li i'licMil .iboiii the p.isi when its whole loins i s 
upon the heir and now.- 

It m.iv lie ill.II die p.iiietiic ol (.t il h.is inn oiii with 
Wcsicin III.Ml .Old ih.ii III IS ii'.iib III gise hnn ovei to 
iht d.i'tiiiss wliiih he li.is pii'teiied to ilie light. Hnl 
il ihiie soil IS hope loi Wcsiein m.iii, it lies in the 
(..hiiiih's imnisin o| inom di.nioii. in the Gmal News 
ol (.nil in t.hrisl re. oin ding the woild iinlo Himself. 
It mosi leii.'inib does mil lie ni x.iiii .mil prolane halv 
bliiig- .i ImiiiI ihe age .il il n- e.iiili oi Ilie iiieihod of 
iii.iiion oi dll* eiosi\e I.ip.ihililies III die .Noaihinn 
Deluge \\ heihci die hmnaii i.iic is siv ihons.ind years 
old III seM'i.d million mmis old. the iiidn idii.il si.iridiiig 
III sin imdei die eses ol (.od and Ins iiwn lonsiierice 
knows that iheir is only one iiltim.itelv signilii.iiil ijiirs* 
lion: '.Sir. wh.ii iniisi I do to Ik- s.oedf" And tlie 

( liitrih. whiih .done has ihe aiiswei to that i{uestioii, 
will have i|niie eiiongli lo do lieiwein now and the 
innsiiiiniMiiiiii il n devnies its lull eiirigies to answering 
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Keview or uakwxn. avuLu 
(Concordia, 3**95): This 
alithors; !• "Darwinism, 

"In the Beginning God Created,” by Ray¬ 
mond F. Surburg; 3. “The Evidence for 
Creation,” by Paul A. Zimmermaii; 4. “The 
Case for Evolution,” by John W. KIclr; 5. 
"The Age of the Earth,” by Paul A. Zim¬ 
merman : 6. "The Influence of Darwin¬ 
ism,” by Raymond F. Surburg. In the 
foreword iho editor indicates that in the 
centennial year of Darwin's publication of 
the Origin of Specie] “this book is written 
in the interest of critically evaluating some 
of the questions raised by Darwinism, as 
well as the issues that have grown out of 
the conflict between evolution and Christ- 
ianity.” 

Thus both theologieal and scientific is¬ 
sues have to be considered; moreover any 
conclusions reached and any opinions pre¬ 
sented here have pastoral imjslications. 
There is some question whether it is pos¬ 
sible for a person to be thoroughly compe¬ 
tent as both theologian and scientist. The 
formal training of the authors, particularly 
of Messrs. Zimmerman and Klotz, both 
graduates of Concordia Seminary in St. 
Louis and both svith a Ph.D. in a scientific 
discipline, would senm to qualify them to 
speak in both areas. The author of this 
review, however, also a graduate of Con¬ 
cordia Seminary and with a Ph.D. in a 
scientific discipline, has reason to believe 
that such training falls far short of pro¬ 
viding thorough competence in both areas. 
Having said this he disqualifies himself as 
any sort of a final judge concerning the 
iuurs involved. But he dors wish to point 
out that in his mind there arc objections 
that m ust be raised to the vi e ws expressed 
in this book. These objections are theo¬ 
logical, pastoral, and scientific. 

It is the theological issue which is the 
basic one. There is no question but that 
Scripture teaches that Go m 'S and is the 
Creator. There is considcrable^disagree- 
ment among Christian and Lutheran the¬ 
ologians. however, as to whether Scripture 
reveals the "how" and "when” of creation . 
Opposing opinions are referred to by Mr. 
Surburg in his first es.say, but he dismisses 
these fundamental issues rather quickly as 
follows: 

“In rejecting these methodological and 
interpretive procedures, we should note 
that in the church the normal method 
of Bible interpretation is to accept ‘the 
original text when its component words 
are understood in the world view and 
according to the scale of values of the 
author' | Bernard Ramm, Protestant 
Biblical Interpretation, rev. rd. (Bos¬ 
ton: W. A. Wilde Company, 195fi), 
p. 83]. Holy Writ throughout stresses 
the re>a]ity of creation and of all 
creaturely existence. Our Lord (Matt. 

19: 4-7) and St. Paul (Rom. 5: 12-19; 

1 Cor. 15: 45; I Tim. 2: 13, 14) in 
the New Testament referred to indi¬ 
vidual events recorded in Gen. 1-3 as 


TiUK, ana uftnAiiuri, rau.L a. aimineimcui, eu.Lt>ux 
book consists- of six essays written by four 
Science, and the B ible," by Wilbert Rusch; 
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historical facts, ^e Genesis account 
of creation is accepted by tlie rest of 
Holy Scriptures as literally true and 
not in any sense as allegorical, symboli¬ 
cal, apocalyptical, or mythologii'.al.” 

An appeal to the “normal method,” no 
matter what its merits are, is hardl) tlic 
way to establish a sound foundation when 
issues like these are involved. It is alwa\t 
possible that a "normal method" niuii bt 
reevaluated. And ono wonders how Mr. 
Surburg's views — especially his terms 
“historical facts" and “literally true" — 
expressed following the quotadott from Mr 
Ramm jibe with the spirit of that quotation 
Yet It is essentially on tltii foundation, 
which seems subject to the above qucsiionv 
that the thoughts expressed in his book are 
implicitly and explicitly' based and must 
stand. 

This reviewer does not claim competence 
to pass judgment on thi' thrologiral issue. 
But he docs wish to point out orcr more 
that these arc problems with which theolo¬ 
gians, true to the message of Scripture 
and to the Lutheran confessions, are grapp¬ 
ling. It would hardly teem desirable to 
make unequivocal judgments on the basis 
of an ovrrsiiiiplilication of tlic issues and 
.m appeal to the “norm.il method” of in¬ 
terpretation. 

On the basis of the theological founda¬ 
tion described above opinions arc- given wl h 
have pastoral implications. Regularly a 
contrast is made between “evolution" and 
"creation.” Neither term is defined. It 
seems that adjectives at least would be in 


must be discarded completely beioie 
science could progrees.” 

Are not the authors of this * >oii <. me- 

I s eoting their interpretation, that of fiat 
creatio n, as the only interpr ctatjoii rllowed 
by Scripture, flirting with sim' .ir tr.yrdy ? 

Unfortunately onr young people ■•■ho en¬ 
counter these problems early in their high 
school years, if not earlier, are regularlv 
presented with alternatives which may be 

I false ones. Aic (here nul lUtcr'i Ai .i s ether 
than the two presented by Mr. Zinim'r- 
man in I .s first essay as follows: 

"U it best to conclude that all this ii 
the pixxiuct of creatioii by Ahniphly 
God [remember what tliir means in -hii 
liouk n.s indicated above.' or to ao iino 
that thvwc uncount.ible st rs, senarited 
by incomprehensible distances in a uni- 
verso which some think is iiuiniie in 
size, set themselves in the '’ravens and 
today wheel through space, direrted 
and preservi d only by ch.' ncc?" 

Yet the publislicis of this hook .are rccci 
mending it to persons plagued wl'h the-e 
problems, -and to those advising them, a; 
providing answers to their questions. 11- 
is a pastoial concern that dare not be j j'sed 
over lightly. 

In this connection one may well woiidei 
whether the insistence on the understands,s 
of the words in the same way th.it the 
authors of this books say 1/ cy must be un- 

I derstood docs not weal ■ ■ Scrit u ural tc'ie l^- 
ing concernine the work of the Hi.l v Spi'it. 
The Spirit works through the Word, and 


order to define them more sharply. Evolu- i »o place an uhdue emphasis on l‘no wards 


lion may be thristic or atheistic. Obviously 
the authors of tliis book condemn the latte-r, 
but the former is ruled out as well. With 
respect to creation, it seems fair to say that 
the creation of the authors is fiat creation as 
compared to natural creation. Thus Mr. 
Surburg writes in his first e ..a : 

“What shall be said abou' I c interpre¬ 
tative approach that Irac e a doctrine 
of ‘ rcat' n by evolutioi ’ Our an¬ 
swer IS that the system o' h -rmeneutics 
that endeavors to accoir nc late Gen. 2 
to evolution attacks thi i tegrity and 
infallibility of the entire B. 'Ic and sets 
the church adrift upon a .ca of doubt 
and uncerum;y as to just what is God's 
divine revelation and what is merely 
folklore." 

In referring to the Copemican controversy 
four centuries ago Mr. Rusch writes that the 
“tragedy was that the blame for this 
narrow conception of nature fell not 
on the schoolmen’s interpretation of 
the Bible; where it belonged, but on 
the Scriptures themselves. Scientists 
later reached that point -where they 
were ready to throw the baby out with 
the bath wrater. They wongly con¬ 
cluded that Scripture in all its a-ipects 


B :rt:iinly on a particular in terpi ri.;tinn 
:m represents a discolor.” lii; 

A final point on which this b.-ak tnun 
be criticized is on its si ientilic cont-e-t. 
This reviewer has marh-A his ropy in 
dozens of places where ha'*_''ulhs are 
spoken, wdiere quotations supi arting 1’ ' 
authors' viewj are taken fr' ru the con¬ 
text of books presentin; cc ..trs.-y vi-w. 
and where there is misrepresentation. A 
person not familiar with the literature in 
this field might pa«s over these n fetence, 
without question. Most readers of this 
review probably fit into this categor- an-' 
too lengthy a discussion lA the «. Jri r.-.i 
issues would be out of place here. But th. 
charges are scrioir. ones anrl at ir ut one 
example should oe cited. Mr. Kiot 
questious the premise of cvoli .ioiiisls lh,s 
'similarity is evidence of d.tsccnt (ix ii i 
common ancestor as loUows: 

“Tbr ph-nomrnon of parallel m’.’tatirn 
is apparently widesprecd. Ihl. is <’ 
occurrence by mutation of simil t r.'ra-- 
actrristics in different 'pecii s. i or ir 
stance, the fruit flies Dro}--; hila i 
lanogmter and D. simulant, two ssj- 
rate species of fruit lly, nave h ;h r: 
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perienced mutations of eye color to 
prune, ruby, and garnet; of body 
color to yellow; of bristle shapes to 
forked and bobbed; of wings to cross¬ 
veinless, vesiculated, and ruji^ntary. 

It might well be assumed (hat two 
flies, both of which have ruby eyes, 
have inherited this characteristic from 
a common ancestor. Yet if the one is 
Drosophila malanogasttr and the other 
D. simulans, it is likely that this is not 
the case. Here is a clear instance of a 
similarity that is not due to descent 
from a common ancestor.” 

But a person familiar wish genetics — and 
Mr. Klotz is a geneticist — knows that most' 
biologists use these facts with respect to 
the mutations of these two specie* of 
Drosophila to make exactly the oprrosite 
point, namely that the fact that similar 
mutations occur in these two species indi¬ 
cates that they have similar gcnotic materials 
which they must have acquired from a . 
common ancestor. 

It is gratif>ing to see that Concordia 
Publishing House is alert to areas of cur¬ 
rent concern such as that disciusrd in this 
book. And in all fairness it should be said 
that the book in many respects correctly 
indicates the limitations of the scientific 
method and cautions against the dogmatism 
and reveals the assumptions underlying 
many scientific interpretations. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, its own assumptions and 
procedure are subject to the criticisms in-, 
dicated above. For these reasons it can -j 
not be recommended , particularly for those} 
for whom it is publicized as being intended. 
O ne's relation in faith to his Savior and 
i Creator as re vealed in the Word is not 
affected by his acceptance or rejection of a 
particula r Lnterp retation of the words of , 
the early chapters of' Genesis . To place 
this book, with its alternatives, in the hands 
of a person grappling with these problems 
and unaware of the underlying assumptions 
in the book would be to do him a disservice. 


DARWIX, EVOLUTION. AND • 

CRE.ATIOX. Edited by Paul .\. Zim- 

mcriuan. Concordia Publishing House. 
1959. $3.95. 

The legacy of Charles Darwin to the 
world over the past century that has 
followed the publication of his Origin 
of Species in 1859 is all bane and no 
blessing: this is the chief theme running 
throughout the six essays which com¬ 
prise this book. Professors John Klotz. 
Wilbert Rusch, Raymond Surburg. and 
Paul Zimmerman are emphatically nega¬ 
tive in their appraisal of the role science 
has played in the one hundred year has.slc 
that has followed the fcteful voyage of 
the Beagle. There is lime in these pages 
which suggests that gnen of religion 
might have been (or continue to be) . 
guilty of the same arrogance they right¬ 
fully detected in the assumptions of their 
opponents as the exhausting debate 
wears on. In fact, one of the four au- 
tliors of these essays sounds very much 
like he might have been an eyewitness 
at Creation as he reports that "although 
light was created on the first day, it was 
concentrated in the sun on the fourth 
and was tempered specifically to the 
needs of plants and animal life upon 
our planet” (p. 56). Oracular state¬ 
ments of this type tend to confirm this 
reviewer’s luinch that the authors’ zeal 
to demolish die contentions of those 
who number the earth's age in billions 
of years has obscured the truth tliat 
Itlicy, too, see through a glass darkly. 

Professor Rusch. however, provides 
a needed corrective to many of the pop¬ 
ular assumptions that Darwin and Dar¬ 
winism represent an unbroken chain of 
development. In the interests of ac¬ 
curacy, he does not classify Darwin as 
a materialist even though many of his 
disciples were. He breaks down the con- 
venlqnl scare-word "evolutionist.s” into 
three categories: materialists, vitahsts. 
and teleologists. That should help warn 
some, at least, again.st the tendency to 
generalize too freely when speaking of 


tins field. Rusch also distinguishes be¬ 
tween microevolulion (variation wdthin 
created kinds) and niacroevolution 
(genus change). 

All six essays draw heavily from Re¬ 
formed scholastic apologetics for docu¬ 
mentation of views wdiich sooner or 
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later lead up to the claim that literal 
acceptance of the twenty four hour 
day of Genesis 1 and 2 is indispensable 
to Christian iaiih and life. This is an 
old blight upon the faith whicli looks to 
the Cross, not archeology for the only 
source it needs. The neat system of 
theology which begins with evidences 
of creation and then moves on to the 
'rational conclusion that the scandal of 
the .Atonement must therefore also be 
true finally lands people in the fix sim¬ 
ilar to those disciples of John in -Acts 
19 who hadn’t even so much as heard 
that there is a Holy Spirit. 

Of course Christians must mean jt 
when the5'"confess their belief in God 
the Creator of all things vi.sible and 
invisible. .And now is no lime for the 
chur'’h to shilly-shally on the doctrine 
of rcation. But this cardinal affirma¬ 
tion is still a doctrine of faillt which is 
meant to lift our eyes to a wider view 
of God’s glory and grandeur without 
getting lost in idle debate about the age 
of the earth. Darwin, Evolution, and 
Creation is too snagged in the latter to 
get on with the former. 

, F. Dean Lueking 


““Signed 
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Of Valparaiso Univ 

i Spectacular rrfjfss executions, intra-regi 


a-regime 


Valparaiso. Indiana. Thursday. February 26, ly59 


—purges, anti-American exclamations, adoption 


of ‘‘communistic programs,” and the espousal 
of known communists have caused many 
Americans to claim that Fidel Castro has be¬ 
trayed the trust of the Cuban people, that he is not leading them 
to the “better life.” 

One cannot deny that Castro's 26th of July regime has com¬ 
mitted several shocking acts, but is it legitimate to equate 
shocking acts with betrayal? Is not the curcial problem whether 
or not Castro’s policy agrees with American wishes? 

Is this a worthy basis for judgment in a world where nations 
(have the sovereign right to self-determination? I contend that 
Fidel's actions are. in light of the present world situation, aimed 
at accomplishing the wishes of his people. 

The paramount desire of the Cuban people is economic, status 
and security. Though Cuba exports over a billion dollars worth 
of sugar annually, most of her people live in poverty. The far¬ 
mers live in huts made of cane stalks, clothe themselves in rags 
and feed their young cane juice because they can't afford milk. 
Why is this? 

Castro says it's because of inadequate distribution of wealth, 
The plantation owners and refinery owners have most of the 
wealth. Fidel's solution to the problem is agrarian reform. He 
would provide more schools, more houses, more shoes and more 
milk. 


THE RIGHT HONORAIH.E CLEME.'s'T ATLF.E at .n s'aidpnt recep- 
lir.n hold i hi.c honor yesterday aft.moon in the Great hall fs 

' ■■ 'inili' chatted and drank coffee with L ird Attlee f .• - 


Now he IS battling Uie landowners in an attempt at property 
nationa ation The antagonized land barons fight back through 
the red scare and counterrevolution. Castro is forced to retaliate 
with the “rii trade with the reds” technique, as were Nassar and 
other leaders. 
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Lord Attlee 

“Today Europe stands dts-uoited 
at the cross-roads." Wil) she be 
able to forget her pa.st? What role 
may she assume m the future? 

These are the problems on 
which Clement Richard Attlee, 
former Prime-Minister of Great 
Britain, centered his half-century 
of experience as a public official, 
in one of the highlights of Valpa¬ 
raiso univeisity’s special Centen¬ 
nial lectures. Speaking ye.<terday 
in the crowded chapel, the Right 
Honorable the Earl Attlee urged 
Europe s future course to be one 
of service to down-trodden na¬ 
tions rather than domination over 
them. 

Heritage 

"I do not believe we are doomed 
to be satellites of either Russia 
or the United State.s," he said, 
"even though we may remain oi- 
vided.' Euriipe is a geographical 
expression for several sovereign 
states: Europe is also an expres¬ 
sion for a way of life. The heri¬ 
tage of European states stem.s 
from common influences; Pales¬ 
tine. Greece and Rijme. Bui this 
culture has spread throughout the 
woild. Asia is now divided be¬ 
tween the Western culture and the 
ideas emanating from Russia. 

'The key point in Europe today 


Urges Unification and Coexistence 



— Pb^fo by Schmifh 


is Germany." Although it has con¬ 
tributed muen to the West. Ger¬ 
many v'c forced from the Euro¬ 
pean Idea bv Hitler '.And now 
.vhe is wordering which way she 
is pying " 

F.urnpe Larks Leader'hip 'J 
"All Europe la bedeviled by its 
history ■■ One of her greatest 
troubles IS that she i- l'> > go'd at 
remembering F'jrtl'.ei. she lacks 
le.sdership capable of overcoming 
historical divisn n Vou in the 
United States were fortunate to 
have a George III and George 
Washington to unite you: you 


must realize neither figure exists 
in Europe today. 

•'I don't believe in trying to 
form Europe into a .separate pow¬ 
er unit" as a buffer between 
the USSR and the US. In the 
face of modern weapons for mass 
destruction, "power politics is out 
of date.' A federation of Western 
Europe is too small; wat is needed 
is Atlantic unity, and better yet. 
world unity. 

The United States and Western 
Europe is too small; what Is 
needed is Atlantic unity, and bet¬ 
ter yet, world unity 

Coexistence 

How can we coexist with the 
communist world? "Even though 
China and Russia have made great 
technical advances, they have lit¬ 
tle respect tor the dignity of the 
individual. Russia and China are 
still alien to Western culture They 
cannot understand abstract jus- 

I ticc: they know only the will of 
the ruling power." "Vet the peo¬ 
ple of these countries do not want 
to see their regimes destroyed. 
As the democratic world treats 
L'o.mrounism as an infectious di¬ 
sease. the Asiatic world treats 
' freedom as an Infectuous disease ' 
Toleration 

'Democracy means toleration. 
To exist alongside the'e peoples 
is one of the less-ons of democra¬ 
cy. .Attlee's personal experience 
IS proof 'bat only when .vou have 
live opposition is there a democra¬ 


cy. We must have tolerance for 
people we detsel." "In our com¬ 
mon interc.st we will have to build 
up a more effective world organi¬ 
zation backed by a world police 
force Although we may keep our 
distinctive customs, when crisis 
comes, we must stand together . . " 

It Is not impoitslble for the 
world to live peacably with Com¬ 
munism. Britain has successfully 
opposed Communism with its sys¬ 
tem of Socialism while the United 
Slates is perhaps too much dis¬ 
turbed by the Red menace. 

"Our future depends on an ac¬ 
ceptance of one rule of law, ac¬ 
ceptance of toleration, and agree¬ 
ment to differ. My hope is that 
the British Commonwealth and 
the United Stales of America may 
stand together for one world . . . 
a world of peace." 


Clarence Baker cont 

He is. however, the primary rival to Cuban communists. His 
reform prc'gram was better than that offered by the Cuban com¬ 
munist party He thereby stole their thunder and won the peo¬ 
ple s support. Castro admits that there are communists in his 
reginic, but does this in itself mean that Nikita has a key to the 
Cuban presidential palace? 

Corr.muni.sm is primarily a t'neory of social organizati on based 
on modem insights into the nature of society Adhere nee” to tBiS” 
does not autonriaticaily mean a pledge of aUegiance to Moscow. 


Very well, what about the atrocities and purges? The answer 
is that wars and revolutions are never fought without having 
some form of regrettable "atrocities” follow. Some have called 
them the price of freedom or the price of peace. 

Unfortunately cries of communism and injustice will continue 
with regard to Fidel, but we must judge his actions in light of 
Cuba's political-economic situation and not according to our 
biases 
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Bjr Ljun L. Mack 
and Mar^^n F. Granger 

Printed on all of the propaganda 
leaflets issued by Mrs. Georgia 
Cozzlni's Socialist Labor Party 
IS this statement: "The Socialist 
Labor Party ... is the only bona 
fide party of socialism m Amer¬ 
ica." 

What did Mrs. Cozzini mean 
when she repeated this statement 
during her recent Business and 
Economics club lecture? 

In recent years there have been 
three movements in this country 
which have claimed the distinc¬ 
tion of being socialist in nature. 
The Socialist party, whose chief 
spokesman is the highly respected 
Norman Thomas, has been the 
American voice of ‘evolutionary" 
socialism. 

niere is another movement that 
has appeared under various ban¬ 
ners but is essentially the Ameri- 
canization of the world-wide 
Communist offensive. 

Mrs. Cozzini represents the third 
movement. 

What It Means 

Because the term sociali.sm is 
used in various ways, we are 
compelled to ask its meanin.; 
apart from any particular party 
manifestation. The answer to what 
is meant by socialism depends cn 
what all of these parties and 
groups arc concerned with. 

It is .apparent that the major 
problem recognized by the social¬ 
ist IS how to bring economic pow¬ 
er under social control. However, 
when socialists seek a system or 


differences in means are c'.ashcd. 
but ends the.mselves often re¬ 
semble each other only remotely. 

Marx .Americanized 
W'hat Mrs Cozzini calls bona 
fide socialism is nothing mure 
than the dialectical materiahrm 
of Karl Marx adapted to the 
American taste by Daniel De 
Leon. Because of this orientation. 
Mrs. Cozzini was able to speak 
with such confidence about the 
inevitable emergence to power 
of bona fide socialism in .Amer¬ 
ica while her party's voting 
strength in the national election 
of 1956 was less than 2S.COO. 

Rooted in the belief that the 
laboring class will make its ma¬ 
jority felt by enforcing a mandate 
for socialism and erasing class dis¬ 
tinction is the idea that no politi¬ 
cal will exist or need to exist 
after labor's rise. 

Necessary Government 
It would seem that the mistaken 
concept of a government-less so¬ 
cial order is the result of the 
Marxian notion that strong cen¬ 
tral government is an organ of 
capitalism rather than a necessary 
condition in a large, complex so¬ 
ciety existing under any econ miic 
system. 

However, there is something 
more important here than the 
rather unrealistic means which 
the Socialist Labor party says will 
lead to the victorious arrival >■! 
socialism on the American scene. 

More unsatisfoctory is the ethi¬ 
cal end it implies. Mis. Coizziri 
would have us believe that -h' rt- 


of a few months or maybe a year', 
society would have arrived at a 
position where the complexity of 
n an s ethical problems would 
have been alleviated. 

We allow that socialjrm would 
be a boon to the laboring masses 
insofar as it would relieve the 
weighing perplexities of a subor¬ 
dinate exi.stence; however, this 
new Situation would be some¬ 
thing less than an ethical cure-all. 

We welcome a situation which 
would allow man to concern him¬ 
self with matters other than his 
financial and social security. It 
would be good for man to be able 
to drink his beer and go fishing 
if he cared to. while his society 
produced only for Its use It would 
be good for man to have more 
free time. 

Leisure Problems 

But it must not be overlooked 
that this leisure will bring to a 
larger portion of mankind those 
problems which a few men. hav¬ 
ing Time to think, have recognized 
through the ages — the problem 
of broader ethic, the questions im¬ 
plied in human existence Itself. 
Whether the approach ‘s meta¬ 
physical religious, nat'-iaiis .c. 
r.umanistic. or '-f the "J'jst-don't- 
give-a-damn" satiety; the why 
problem, the question of purpose 
still remains lor man. 

There is a ?real deal of misin¬ 
formation and .Tisunoerstanding 
abaut the relationship or pc>tential 
relationship of socialism to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

who has ^eerTT^ferTsTeTuiano 
concerned about s^'cialism since 


economic or political sy-stem 
which claims to be absolute. 

If we take this seriously as a 
critical principle, capitalism must 
be criticized for claiming to be 
the "be all and the end ail here. " 
For the Christian, the absolute 
claim is the religious claim. Yet 
how often do Christians defend 
religiously ingredients of 


ism has allowed itself to become 
a tool for the preservation of de¬ 
caying capitalistic institutions. 

It seems to us that Mrs. Cozzini 
would have society exchange one 
to ultimacy. 

^aj^j___m^ca£jla2ism^ for'Tffilffl?!' 
suc.n ciaini as expressed in the 
dialiectical materialism of Marx. 
Engels, and De Leon. Fortunately 
such extravagance is not neces¬ 
sary. The renrL-seni.'^iive of the 


profiteering as if these were un¬ 
questionable expressions of the 
Christian ethic. It seems apparent 
that much of .American Lutheran- 


Cl*n*>il Arils* of E'lqlind b*for« Attle* Ivctur* at rtw chaptl; 


program for the economy which ly after the arrival of bona fide the First W- rld W>r. has sf,;.-! 

wou'ui ensure that economic pow- socialism and a following adjuit- in hrs v -i-.u- -ATi'irtl., ' Ch.-"'- 

er serves social ends, they in- ment period ishe spoke in le-ro.' :;:v-i .e-hle wuh sn 

volvo :hom>'elver in political and 


'••hlca' questions which spli' them 


||.:. qiJrL ■'in, i, r V.-.t only 
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Third in a Series 


Centennial Lecture 


Trie Rev. Dr. Hanna Lille 
’ deliver the fourth centen 
n. lecture in the Chapel Fr; 
Ap- 3, at 11 a.m. 


Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr in the middle of the th’.-. Centennial 
lecture. In hfs address. Dr. Niebuhr reviewed *: e significance of 
Luther today. Tlte man sitting behind him >• ' .s, O. P. Kretzmann. 
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Endorses 
‘Kneel-In’ ! 
Movement 

VALPARAISO. IND. (RNS)— 
Tlip board of dlrpolors of Ihc 
Lutheran , Human Uelatton.s As- 
.'iorintion of Americn has en¬ 
dorsed the "kneel-iii'' movement 
Hs a deinon.stration of NeRfoes’ 
'•hellef in the unity of th<? hu- 
iiinii family, i»nd, in the ca.se of 
Chri.stians, of the loiily of all 
bellevoi's in Jtous Christ," 

In a Ktntrinetit at (t 

meellilR heie, tlie htiniil oon- 
||<•nlIll’<l "a* lovoless till’ [itm*- 
Iter of Christian |iio(di- of with- 
lioldiiiK from Ni'Ktoes or other 
non whitfv llieir inrriiinilive ae- 
roitliii;' to the wilt of (!o<J to 
tie ideiitlfled with the ChrlKtiatl 
|•o•lllllUlllly in iiublie wi.i-.hlp, to 
o»r the sai rimn nts, to enjoy the . 
teikiwship of Hie ehui'i'li." 

Commeiidinii white ronyri-jja• 
Itliins will! IIMli* 111 ei»|»le(| **fria*ly 
nnd withool reseivntloii piHijile 
Ilf Ollier i.ariaj in eitmie Idenll- 
ly Into their fetlewsliip," Hie 
1) u It r d I ailed mi "our Ni RTie 
11 e I B li h o I s end Nexio |ellllV^ I 
I hnsiians to tender n neediil 
veiviee to «ior I'oiiniry and Ihe' 

I li u I r h by wm vlii|ipinK witli[ 
their wnilo iielRiiDors and I'l-, 
low ('III latinns." j 

Affilmieil with The Lullieiaii' 
Cluirch-M 1.^1011 Synml. the ns- 
wieialion was foundeil in t'J.Vi 
to assist pntloi's and ronKrej;a-| 
Hons in servInR all ineinlier.s ifj 
their rominunille.s rejtaidles.s oil 
rupo nr color. It rompnses .soiiic 1 
.'itJtl members, inrliidinR pasters.; 
oducaiort and pnrishionrrs. | 

The bofinl rnll>'d on all Chris- ;| 
Hans to join In Its ronlewiinn ol ' 
■Rlllll In the rtiurrh's rorpointe 
SOI e\pres.sed 111 esrluslveni 
raeial pride, and sileiiee in the 
faep of injii.sliee sin.s Hint hav-'i 
mounted In the rhurrh over the 
years, rrealliiK an almoMihere <if 
I'oldne.ss and hoslilily and nm es- 
.silnting surh movements ns the, 
cuiTcnt. ••kneel-liis." I 


LHRAA Resolution 
Backs NAACP, NUL 


A resolution made by the Lutheran Human Relations As¬ 
sociation of America at its institute endorsirnj and encouraging 
support of the NAAOP and the National Urban league brought 
critical cxyrrespondcnce to the group. Dr. Andrew Schulze 
executive secretary, reported. 


‘Institute’ Meets 
On Valpo Campus 

The eleventh annual Valpar.’ii.tu 
University Insitute on Human Re¬ 
lations was held on r.impu.i July 
29-31. 

Theme of the lhre«-<)ay ineet- 
Ing W. 1 S "Chri.stians. Awake." 

Pr. I.a-slcr n. Grantter. e xeeu- 
tive .secri't.iry of the N.ition,iI Ur¬ 
ban leuRUe. addre.ssed Hie insti¬ 
tute on Uie topic, “Thr Church 
Member Senses Community He- 
.Njsinslbllily." 

The program also inrluilifl a 
panel disetission of the DeeifUld 
iCIiieaRu) incident in which sub¬ 
division properly wns taken by 
the city park board for public use 
when it was learned that the own. 
er planned to build interracial 
housing. 

The 

tor of nr-iTfield Ijitheri.n rhilri h 
and segrecation opponent, moder¬ 
ated the panel composed of Deer¬ 
field area residents. 

■nie conference also spent time 
in special study of Jewish-Chris- 
tifin relations in addition to the 
continuing problem of integration. 


Dr. Scitulze stated that the 
group welcomed criticism of this 
stand since it afforded opportu¬ 
nity tu explain the service 
NAACP and NTJL have performed 
for America. 

nearing "False Wltnea.s" 

The LiiUicrnn cleryyinan said 
that it IS in keeping with the 
practice of gixal Christian theo¬ 
logy not to "bear fal.se witness" 
ag-iitisl one's neighbor llnwitt- 
ingl.v or othi'rwise. many profess¬ 
ing Chiistians have .sl.mdered 
pi'oplc who with good motives 
have lent support to movements 
operating within the framework 
of our country's laws and dedi¬ 
cated to the removal of injustices. 

"We are." he said, "eager for 
the opportunity to help set the 
record straight We want to help 
people, who arc urged in their 
rhurehes ar>d by the Christian 
(Jonjel to love their neighbor, to 
find ill Uiese organizatiun.s an op¬ 
portunity to participate in remov¬ 
ing the scourge of o|>pres.siun from 
minorities." 

Long-Time Leader 
Dr Schulze has been a leader 
in the field of human relations in 
the l.iithentn rhiirch-Missouri 
synod througliout his ministry of 
over 30 years. In 19''4 he assumed 
the official post which he now 
holds with 1..HRAA 
Over 300 persons from IR states, 
the District of Columbia .ind Ui- 
dia attended the three-day meet¬ 
ing 
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# A Typical Lodge Kitual at Valpi 

Commenting on the biu-.r- „ ... ...... 

a.iion. Dr. Andrew Sciiuiz.. It. Synods po.sition concerning the lodge i: 
aMuciuiion's executive sen I u. Jr(iiicd in 14.of Ihc Syiiodical Handbook 
ami n pitii-ti'oe religion |ii ii s-whercin SytKHl dcclarcs that it is firmly op 
^*^*'**^***^ t’nive'>ity,pyj,(,jj iq lodges, obligates every pastor U 
. instruct hi.s congregation on the “sinfulnest 
ent «re“Lt l'X^RPS.” and requires fellow pastors 

oiht*r joint activiUcs desiKn<* I iispcciiilly t.hc ofTicistls of Synod, to dd 

combat and ovorrome raiiai liis-monish ill Ihc spirit of Matthew 18 a pastoi 
crimination in America, we feidyvho neglects tlllS duty, 
that 'kiuH-l-lns' are of siciilfi' ...i , j- j 

rant impurtanre; theyare direct- , ^ «lCC0rding tO Sync^, IS . 

ed AI our chunhrs which hnv. Ifdgc? The Lutheran Cyclopedia reads: 


Hie gi-ciile.sl 
||»ilenliHl i» 
jiioii nnd Its 
I iiiiivni 1 nnii'd 


nioial and ethiciii 
remove di.'-c imiiia- 
source ■ '.inful ar"' 
(ii ••iudlre." 


“That which is common to all fraterna 
orders properly designated as ‘lodges’ i 

1) the ritual, made up of dialog, panic 
mine, and play acting to illustrate the im 
portance and teachings of the order 

2) a ritualistic ceremony of initiation, al 
ways of a religious or semireligious chai 
acler. with prayers. Scripture reading: 
and lessons inculcating some moral prin 
ciple: . . 







In the April, 1959 issue of the Confes- 
sioyial Lutheran, Pastor Burgdorf showed, by 
direct quotation from its Constitution and 
Statutory Code, that Lambda Chi Alpha, a 
national college fraternity maintaining a 
chapter at Valparaiso University, not only is 
patterned after Masonry, but conducts a 
ritual, “the complete contents of [which] 
shall be kept strictly secret.” 

I was initiated into Lambda Chi Alpha in 
1938, my conversion to the Christian faith 
being yet six years in the future. The un¬ 
christian nature of the organization and its 
ritual became apparent to me during my 
Catechism Instrucuon, but at my confirma¬ 
tion I relegated it to the forgotten past; or 
so I thought. 

, In the summer of 1956 I learnea that 
Lambda Chi Alpha had established a chapter 
at Valparaiso, and on May 19, 1957 I drove 
to Valparaiso for the sole purpose of wit- 
Vessing the initiation ritual at that chapter. 

The ritual conducted behind closed 
doors and drap-.l windows to preserve its 
secrecy. The members of the ritual team, one 
of whom was preparing to study for the minis- 
•,ry in the Missouri Synod, stoou gowned and 
heeded before a triangular altar, upon which 
rested an open "'hi » knock was 

heard, and the —lo. .. n ition ap¬ 
peared; one, acting as a reprcowntative for 
the entire group, and clad only in under¬ 
shorts, shoes, and stockings, approached the 
altar, and announced that he sought entrance 
into the “secrets and mysteries of Lambda 
Chi Alpha.” He was answered with: 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: 

For every one that asketh receiveth; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
, that knocketh it shalbbe opened.” 

me t-andidate then kneit before the altar, 
^lacea nis band upon Maitnew i4, and sv’ore 
an oa’h “before God and the brethren of 
L mbca Chi Alpha" to safeguard the secrets 
’ of the fraternity, uplpld its principals, and 


1 


work diligently to build its membership and 
raise its scholastic standing, under the penal¬ 
ty of “expulsion, suspension, or any other 
lawful penalty, so help me God.” The can¬ 
didate and the" assembled brethren then arose, 
bowed their heads in prayer, and joined in 
a petition to “the Creator” to assist the can¬ 
didate in the fulfillment of his obligation. To 
illustrate his growth in knowledge and wis¬ 
dom. the Parable of the Good Seed wa.s read. 
The sign and lesson sign, both pertaining to 
the parable, were demonstrated and ex¬ 
plained. and the secret grip and symbolic 
attire of the first degree given. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a reading from Scripture: “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life:'’, and ending 
there. The candidate was then elevated to 
the first degree. 

The second degree is similar to the first. 
Crossed swords, representing physical strength 
and moral courage, are placed over the open 
Bible. The candidate receives the symbol ot 
his life, a lighted candle, and is admonished 
to guard it faithfully, but is tricked info sur- 
rendcruig it to a member of the ritual team 
representing the desire for pleasure; aftc' 
a few minutes in which he resigns himself tu 
an ignominious expulsion from the fraternity, 
(the group representative, tears streamin-i 
down his face, fell to his knees before the 
altar to plead for those whom he thought he 
had betrayed), the candidate is reassured bv 
a reading of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
that there is always forgiveness for the wea!; 
and fallen. He is then elevated to the second 
degree. 

In the third degree, the candidate is 
placed within a woo'’'*n coffin, allegorically 
buried, and bodily losurrected. After a ser¬ 
mon on the immortality of the human spirit, 
probably based on the Masonic concept of 
the generative principle, the candidate is ele¬ 
vated to the third degree and welcomed as a 
fully initiated brother. 

Needless to say, there is no mention in 
any of this of Jesus Christ, the Vicariou' 
Atonement, or of salvation by faith 


though the letters Lambda Chi Alpha alleged¬ 
ly stand for “We follow after Christ.” The 
prayers are, of course, Christless. 

An appeal to the members of the Valpo 
chapter, pointing out the manifest denial of 
Christ and the blasphemous misuse of Scrip¬ 
ture, went unanswered. 

An appeal was then directed to Dr. 0. P. 
Kretzmann, President of Valparaiso Universi¬ 
ty, who replied on September 24, 1957: 

“I hope that you will give us the time 
and the opportunity to study the entire 
situation more carefully and to see wheth¬ 
er we can eliminate objectionable fea¬ 
tures. I do not know if I am completely 
right, but my own feeling is that much 
of this is somewhat adolescent foolishness 
which could just as well be eliminated 
from the life of the fraternity without any 
harm to the work of th'' orgatirfion." 

r- 

Thi? apparent indifference is partly 
plained in a letter dated February 18.'1959^ 
from Rev. Julius W. Acker of the Synodical 
Commission on Fraternal Organizatims: 

“If one takes intr consideration th. t 
a consid nablc percentage of the faculty 
is not even Lutheran, and that some of 
the faculty members are not of Synodical 
Conference extraction, it becomes’obvious 
that one could not obtain faculty approval 
of a re.solutior eliminating Fraternities 
and Sororities on religious grounds. A 
number of these same faculty members 
are members of those .same Fraternities.” 

Synod has no choice. It must either main¬ 
tain a Scriptural and Confe.s.sionaI position 
on lodgism, and insist upon the support of 
this position by the .sta.ff of the in.?titution 
sanctioned as “Synod’s only Lutheran uni¬ 
versity for Christ'-centered education on the 
college level,” or else face the world as ac- 
knowledgedly condemning others for the sins 
it secretly coiii^mr'^ 

Ralph H. Foster. M.D 













DR. H A N N S LIUB 

marches to the right of 
Valparaiso University Presi 
dent O. P. Kretzmann as 
they proceed to the plat¬ 
form for the German 
church leader's centennial 
lecture in the VU Me¬ 
morial Chapel on Apr. 3. 

★ ★ ★ 

Act in Name 
Of God. Says 
Haims Lilje 

Kach man must fulfill the 
t.ask handed him in life and act 
in the name and under the com¬ 
mand of God. ThU, Dr. Hanns 
Lilje .said in hi.s Valparaiso Uni¬ 
versity centennial lecture, is the 
basis of all responsibility in the 
world. 

If a person is aware that he 
is dependent upon God's grace 
and forgivenes-s, Dr. Lilje point- 
out, his attitude toward his fel¬ 
low humans will be different 
from that of the man who feels 
responsibility to no one other 
than himself. 

The noted Gennan theologian, 
bishop of Hannover, and past 
president of the Lutheran World 
Federation, spoke at Valparaiso 
on Apr. 3. His topic was "Luth¬ 
er on Church and State." 

Dr. Lilje was an active leader 
of the church’s resistance against 
Hitler and the Nazi regime He 
was imprisoned by the Nazis in 
194-1 and remained in prison un¬ 
til liberated by the Americans in 
945. 
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BehnkAa 

At NewWalpSficAi^^'fchapel 


1 he Rev. Dr. John W. 
s|vak at (he Inaugural Service 
C'eniennial on Jan 25. 195*), accon 
Cl. F-rictlriih. 

I hi.s Sunday, (he last Sunday in Janu' 
f«>r the aingrepalions of Synod to have an 
Ihc last Sunday in Januarv 


ken, president of ifre l.uihcr; 
j^^'n.s the year-li>ng cclel^ 
an announcement tr^| 


1 — Missouri Synod, will 
fic Valpar.iiso University 
nnial Director Dr. Walfe- 


p has become traditional 
'port of the university on 


The LuTHEF?AN.CH<i»fi«-M issouri Synod 


Dear Brother in Chrlal 


Synod's Board of Dtrectora and the Board of Trustees of 
Valparaiso University at a joint meeting agreed ttiat the annual 
collection for Valparaiso University, usually held on tho last 
Sunday in January, for the Centennial year is to be held on 
Sunday, May 10, 1959. This is the date of the Centennial Te 
Oeua Service. 


D« JOHN W. BEHNKtN 
Pr».ld»nl, Lulh>nin Church— 
Micourt Synod 

"It is most appropriate that the 
-eveird president of .Svmxl will 
at the Inaujjural Service " 
Or. O. P. Krel/inann. president of 
the university, staled recenllv. "I am 
very Rralefiil to him for accepline 
our inyiialion. All of ns here at 
Valparaiso consider it an honor .siid 
a piivilegc to tsc able to announce 
that the uiiivcrsily's f cniennial will 
he opened hy Dr. Behnkcn." 


for fiindc. Third, the May IfJi* date gives the brethren at 
Valpo more than an additional three Konths to place the cause 
of Valpo br»fore our growing Church, and to take care of the many 
details required to in.'^ure a nuccesaful offering so that they 
can get a good start in their second century. 

Tou will receive literature from our university in due Constitution 

tlae. Because aoee of this literature had already been prepared 

before the Joint meeting of our Board of Directors and the Board l-ulheran Cburcb —Missnuri 1 

of Trustees of Valparaiso University, some changes will be Arlirlc XI —Ri.hi. rs 

necessary. However, I a. cure that you will want to use it »"*« Julies of Ofl 

and distribute it to the cnembero of your congregation next year B. Dnttes of Uie President 

when Valparaiso is ready for such distribution. 1. The Prc.sidont has the supervision 

the diK^tie and Uie administration of 

With the prayer that the good Lord say move all of us *.•> a- All officers of Synod: 

join Valparaiso Student Body, the Faculty, the Board of Truotcea b. All such as are employed by Syn 

and the Alumni and friends in thanking God on the occasion of the c. TTw; individual Districts of Synod; 

Centennial, I as, All District Presidents, 

2. It is the President’s duty to see to 
lours in Christ, ^ a.forenientloned act in accordance wi( 

/J / *’*’"®titution, to admonish all who in any 

/ J 

JVB:HS // ^ means at hi« cor 

// promote Md n^intam unity of doctrine i 

/ Uce in all the Districts of Synod. 










VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


omr« nw TfiK 
vice I'KCnUKNT 
Uaci'AimiKHT (IT lievVUiniBNT 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


September 10, 1959 


I an indeed s<^rrv thn^ yon nre unable to send tho ron 
{jift to Valno a? yon have )n the pa«t. In-isimich as we have 
liibcred Tor the past thirty-four years and continue to labor 
for the grt-ater ui^-tuildlnji of the Kingdon of God through a 
wise and adequate trajnir, of the laity, the loss of a Patron 
means that there is just, or-e ]esr> person sharing this wondor- 
ful oj:i ertcrce with is. 

VJhat causes me a much greater degree of sorrow is the fact 
that you have received Lnf'rriation tt'a< have false teachcr.s 
her»=- at Valraraiso. b, false tsachors, I assiine, t'-at you mean 
v;e have penrlc he:*o cr. cur campus -riio are distorting and cLscur- 
Ing the truth of God's Holy V.'ord. I sincerely hope that you 
vxill ask the person who furnished you with such, information to 
furnish oroof of such a stateirient. 

It is altofgcther possible that the accusation of hari>oring 
fal-c teachers hctr be^n direot‘-d at. every ..vr'it'it.inn uiti in 
iie far.ily of our chinch. I am convinced of thf? fact that v:e 
have here at val; ar.'nso UnIvors'ty a core of non and women who 
have dedicated their lives tc the task of inparting krio’.,0edge 
vi*i:ir the frar.rwork of the teachings of Holy fcripture--and by 
the teachings of .ioly f-cripture 1 mean "The light of the 
knevledge of the Glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus". 

Please accept o'lr genuine and sincere U'anks for the con¬ 
tributions that you have made to the University io the par^t. 

great task of training a Christian lait ' for tt'c Church 
here at Valparaiso has hr nr. rarie pose-tic only t'lrough the 
generosity cf th >nsands cf friends such .is you. 

Sincerelv yonrs, 


Cr.ir/dii 


0. V.'. Toelke 
Vice .'^resident 









THE LUTKEnAK LnWAN, September, 1957 

Synod Leaders 

Study L WF Document 

★ ★ ★ ^ ★ ★ ★ ■ ^ 

}Hssouri Synod Men Intently Ohaerving LWF Proceedings 


several of MISSOURI SYNODS cfficiol Oi. 
:.tf, ' I.' : > I' -: !'''''! ilii'ing o soS'^ion of the Lilti 'T 
ri \Vi.ili! f 1',i tm;!' t. m MinnrQi'olis lost month '' .1 
r‘- fioof I'l fmirtf-d tile listenof, in heor r> 

■t ' 'fif lonij'i .yi', [ngli'.h, Gctmon. or Swedish, L*' f 
to fight. Dr Wohcr A Bacpier. president of Concor- 
dip S' lfiiniiry, Springfield III , Or. John W. Behnkon. 
St Louis, pre-.'denl of Synod, Dr. Alfred O I iier 
fiiiiiyer, presidiot of Concordio Seminory. St. Louis; 
D. t. h Galtmcyei. Fort Wayne, a post president 
o* rhe Luthcron Loymen's League ond a forni^r niem- 
i■.'■r of Synod’s Board of Directors; Dr. Oswald Hoff- 
monn New York City, Lutheran Hour speaker 0110' di¬ 
rector of pi-iblic rclotions for the Missouri Synod, tf'c 
iJev Williom H Kohn. Hyotsville. Md., presid^'nt of 
the Southeostern District of Synod, the Rev. A.'thur 


C Nili, S'lri rroncisco. pro- of the Coii'r run 

Novai.io District of Synod, oiifl fu O H .imUi I's 

ecutive secretory of the Bo-'ro hii ... > lor- 

f-igrf Countries 

Not present when the picture wos token were 
these other otficiol visitors' Dr Arnold H C»ru"rim. 
first vice president of Synod, Dr Herman Norms 
second vice president; Dr, Oliver HoriTV-. •' tli vice 
president. Dr Lowrence Meyer. S'.’nod’,. plannmn I'oun. 
seior, Dr Clarence Peters, choirpion of Synod's Boor<'f 
for Young People's Work; Dr. Cito A. Dorn cenecoi 
moneger of Concordia Publishing House, uh’ of St. 
Louis, and Henry W. Buck. Kansas Cdy. Mo., o mem 
ber of Synod’s Board of Directors. An csiirroied i 
Mis' c u n Synod p ustors o nd Cf fi'iciols vmtc f i ' irixi. 
events during the third As'-.eriihTvi 


ihr NTjh.viHiH 
ii'jMb> umI) iTi 
f|.*i »r* \*.(rv-\<. niPfiy f»lhor 

?*!i “iHi i« \v« M' 

cni i*n t/j.‘ ’ Mj- w hit h 

h.Mt! • \ f 4 . !i, - V\*ht*n 

fh* r‘»iJ •*! !■ 'Mt'** iiHfl nb- 

\v;ir j»coi ;»J ibe nj‘“nin;; 

y'AfTI n * 1 • Ji\atlUil# 

'r* • i'iM?;»rly 

hiO.iMli •.<.!< ' • M T .HIMI 


Halbu ji hfii'b'*! ». r.i.tu.;* | •,.*<• 

l>rfUi''S WMirh r. * ** >1 >n •«* • - 

Ihi* in>n rtii’n n ti*'- i • 
T»iin! A-'-'-Mbly 

Si’\rrat \*ivs.i*iiii S> n "I 

rnd i-.u • trii-alrM i»» 

jire-\v*.r?iibK I**', ‘ijv '•.t|f. \.t !’ 

In HLsru***?’»n groups iJu:in.* 
ih^ Iii** Lithnni* 

H Mir nnrf fb- \ir*ru*«n I.’mIu:- 
fn I*tiHlici(y w*'!'* hhm^- 

Ml (1 in ihf • ni**a \\ 0 . 
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Synod Approves Unity 
TalksWithNewTALC 


WiU Send 
Observers 

ToWCC 

SAN KRANCISCX) <RNS» — 
The. 2,500.000-njember Uutheran 
Church-'MI)k:ouri Synod hax au- 
Uiorized unity talka with a new 
Lutheran body o( acme two mill¬ 
ion members to be Treated 
throufrf anerger in 1960. 

The Invitation wiii go lo “The 
American Lutheran Church," 
which wlli be formed in Minne-^ 
a{>olis next Aprii through a 
merger of the present American. 
Evangeticat and United Evangel¬ 
ical Lutheran churches. 

Objective of the doctrinat dis¬ 
cussions would be lo seek a 
"God-pleasing unity and fellow¬ 
ship,'' it was explained in a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the Missouri 
Synod's triennial convention here.^ 


Missouri Svood Leaders 


, Meet With !.WF Officials 

offieiill.s of llie I.iitheriin World l•Vderalion and The 
lAitheran I'btireh-Missouri Sviiod wns reached at a ineeU 
iiiir in the Svnod's hcadduiii'trrs in .St. Ijotiis Inst month. 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and 
Dr. Carl Lund-Qui.st, president 
and executive secretary, respec¬ 
tively, of the LWF, met with 
four Missouri Synod leaders in 
an effort to clarify the Missouri 
Synod's position in its relation¬ 
ship to the LWF. The Missouri 
Synod turned down an invitation 
I to join the organixalion at its 
convention in 1956. 


Theological Comml.sslon of lha 
LWF concerning Its thinking on 
this phase <if LWF i>olicy. 

The Missouri S>Ttod may be 
invited to present its views at 
the tU6t) m.^eting of the Com- 
mis.sion, it was nnltsl. Mean¬ 
while, Mls.souri Synod official! 
agrei’d lo discuss the matter 
with Ihelr affiliated churcites. 


The Mis.siiurl Synod was rep- , 
resented at the meeting by Dr. 
John W. Bchnken, president. Dr. 
Arnold H. Gruinm, first vice 
president. Dr. Alfred O. Fuer- 
brlnger, president of Coneordia 
Seminary, St. Louie, and Dr. 
Paul M. Bretscher, a professoi 
at the .same institution. 

Drs. Fuerbringer and Bret.s- 
cher, together with Dr. Matthias 
Schulz, pastor of a Synod-af¬ 
filiated congregation in Berlin. 
Germany, attended the meeting 
of the Theological Commission 
of the LWF in Oslo, Norway, 
last Au^t. 

At the Jan. 12 meeting, the 
LWF officials agreed to study 
further the constitution and pur¬ 
poses of the Lutheran World 
Federation with particular at¬ 
tention to their theological im¬ 
plications. At the same time, the 
Mi.s.souri Synod leaders agreed 
lo formulate «ii—»e»*t-'o« lo th» 








Lutheran Groups Discuss^ 
Joint Seniinarv in Mexico 

Priiri<i.«nls for osInMisliinfr a joini IhcoloRicnl MTnIniirv or house 
of sludien lo sotvc tiv major Kuthiran bodies uoikioc in Cenlrnl 
yime'l'a nnj Iho iiorlhiTii [lOrt of Suulh Amorien weiv dbeusKi-d 
jn on exjdoialory ni's-tiri" held in Mexico City Juno ■.’0-?4. 
Adili(l(>nnl cxiduiulory diseu.'* • 


Moils wilt he held and t>rn|iosHk- 
siibmitlofl lo offirial Isjards of 
I he various Liilhcriin h*idles f»e- 
lori- any arlion is Inki-n, Dr. Wil- 
. Hum Hilliner, cxeoulive secrs-laiy 
i of TnT'TTTssourl Synod’s floard for 
[ Missions In North and Soutit 
' Aincrira, rofsirl'xl. 

Other yroii|is imiiiriiriliMj; in 
th( nii'lint: wore Ihc Kvanm-lieal 
l.utheran Church. Colimihi.i S.v- 
r.oil; llir Oirihlionn tiivlriol of 
Ihc Lulhoran Cfiureh ■ Missoni I 
is>nis|. and Iho CiTinan K\ati;;oii- 
eiil Church .n Mexion. 

•More thnn ii .sron of offieini 
r< |!ri-senl«livos win. intsonl, In 
eluding; Lullioian louilors f i n n. 
Oiiatoniai.'i. I’ananni, Coloiiilna and 
Vein zuoln. ns well lo. iIoMi.'imii.i 
tioni'l offioial.s ftnoi Iho AI h’l.C 
iiinl Mis-ouri Syn.nt m jii,. tin'ioil 
.Slnlr.s. 

Also In all* mlnnci. was Dr. 
Sicwart W. Ilorin.an, i*\ooiil Iv** 
M CI el ary of I hi IiiM lon ol L,ii 
liiiran Woild h'.slorallon Affairs 
Ilf the jNn'ioiial f.ulhoran Couneil, 
who IS al.wi weroiary of llio di¬ 
vision's De|>nrtnii'nl nf l.ntheran 
CiaiiHTnlion in Iji'iii Ainorlra and 
diioeior of Ihi LWK’.s C‘>nimlltio 
on Lailn Aim-rion 

AcrtirdiiiK lij Ihe >■|“^>llllion 
niloitii-d liy the dolojjafes, one In . 
siilnlli'n for I hr'*lii;;ii'al traininfrl 
would he rstahti.shoif wilh |»ro- 
X o.ion for "Iwo or more faeul- 
tiis." 


.with our sinful nature and icraee 
I to KroMi In the virtiu-s which eh»r- 
larterise the new life In fihrist. 

8. The preiu-Jiini; of th« tiuv|Md 
ia I lie proelmiiation nf th<> t 'lirist 
of the Seriptures: Ood inesriiate 
who died tor uur tr-'siwsM-s, rose 
fur our justifiration, and lives and 
reisiM with the Faltier and the 
tho I'atlier sends Uir Holy .Spirit: 
fie is the head at tho Chiireh, 
wbieh is Ills body, and lie will' 
return to juder the living wnd 
the deail. 

7. The l»r<l. who IniUds fibs 
rlinrcb throuich the pretwhini; ol 
the Gospel, has expr<->«ly emn- 
nusndeil, tliat they who ia-llevc in 
Uic G'lspel must l*eiu- witness la. 
It; "Go into nil the world and 
premeli tb** t*os|>el to Uo* wUote 
ofeittioo.** islark 18:1.7, 


S^. . October 1. 1960 ip^g Lutheran Lavm-2n 

Canadian Lutherans Agree 
on ‘The Gospel We Preach* 

Ki.oncsenlnUv'js of Cenadian Lutherulsm, meetins; In Winnipeg 
fo' tws. 'oys III dueinnal dl.seus.sion, unanimously odopted a sevAn 
IH/inl d »t .incTi. of afiiwmcnl on "The Gospel Wc Pr"fieh," early 
in S-.'id-nii/er. 

Presenl at the conference wen- 28 represenfatiw's from 12 Ca¬ 
nadian ilistiiel.s er syn'wls of wvfn jiarent bodies In the United 

Church; rrof. Harold f1t)rts;ii, 
Afirr hi army; three l ap<>rs on ai>.y I.ulher Scniinary, Saska- 
the »uhii-ei, "Ihe Go!:i)"l Wc loiin, rcp:c;,cnllng the Voitcd and 
J’tearh: TIs •"'••nicnl Us Purposi*; Aui:.'s[.iiin Lutheran Churches; 
T.S l:-sii'i.e,: J's neUvaney; and n,„i jiev. ticorg.? Rode of Kd- 


the ginup disrusscil] nioiilon. on lM.*half o( llie Lutheran 


tn ilelnil a one. pane .suinm;iry of 
-e./cn brief •iiiraKinphs. 'A^ finally 
: i.iirir .-d. the xtntem.'nl said; 

1. The r«nsp<-l Is the eood news 
of i!oil’* promises unit their fill- 
filliiM'iil in Christ, who hy His' 
lierfi'i l iilieilii ms-, sufferine, death, 
mill resiirTiTtlnii, hns redeemed 
man frmti Uir fwll and its conse- 

iinelliS-v 

2. Tli.« fiospi'I is the central 
liiess:ir.r nf tintl'H iinehwnKenide 
Wiinl thri>i<y;h which Ood offers, 
rs>nM-yt unit affirms the forgive- 
nesa of sins, thus im|KtrtinK life 
and selvalinn to those who believe 


Jf. The r.»ap, i Is the true, di- pyeach. May we sxin be one lor 
tin... sav.nc m.s.n, of *meo. It. i^e belter proelomalion of this 


Cliurch-Canndrt, tsjmi)ri.sinir fuur 
i.'.isiricls of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouii Synod. 

following adn’ilinn of the state¬ 
ment, Ur. KnrI liulfeld of UoKina,: 
pi esidriil-eleri of the Canada Dis¬ 
trict of The AI.C. said this was' 
the first litne to his knowledge i 
(hat representatives of all Luth¬ 
eran Churches In Canada had 
reached "such hearty agreement 
on such basic m.ateriaL" 

The Rev. M illiatn E. Rickerl 
(ALCi of Regina said, "For me 
I this ha.s been a mi>s-t tlinlHng 
I experience for, with this ndup- 
liun we are one In the Goai>c 1 we 
preach. May we sxin b^ one for 


(pvi-s m me saernntenLs. Ilul) Gospel.” 
n:>i>lis>ii .ami the Lord's Supper, 

__ . •. Mbeourlan Rlwted 

llioir saving power. It rreatiw 

Iwilh to nes-ept what it offers. Albert Schwcrniann of Ed-] 

4. Th.- Gospel Is Gmrs imeondl- monton, principal of Concordia' 

tioniiliy tree offer of suh-uXion to| College and president of the 
all iit.-ii; lie rejs-rlion seals man's Lutheran Church-Canada, said he 
caimleiiipaiioii, was "highly elnleil over this 

5. The G<>«.J„.| Is the menns mcotlng.'' He felt the meeting 

wbefby teal irivi-x, together willi “iJ"’ 'fi® niind-s of the men," 

fiith In fiirsi .as .Savjniir, Ihc *''* s-lrurk, ho said, by 

ilrslr. -in.; tfi.. ability iA do lILsf I*’** evident desire to be guided 
will liv xbw.c 11 -. bopt victory! 
tlirouc'i (linsf ihi- slniggle^ 


victory!M-y Sorip^mcs. 


Pr. w iiliiig p.vin-rs on the dis- 
cit-ision to; 1 C v.ej-.- i'rol. 2'. 1*. 


On a nioli'n by Dr. Otto A. 
ONon, Jr., of 5kiskatoon, presl- 
d* nt of the Ciimda Conference of 
tlie Auguslana l.utiieran Church, 
the group voted to present the 


,'4«il*-rii of Lijllur Seminary, Sns- point statement 


kiil'i'.ii, represei.ling tbe Kvan.neli- 
cal, American and L'liHc.! L.-in-I 
jjrlical LiUhemn Church"* now 
merv'd in The American Lullieroit 


I churches for their approvaL 













NLC, Mo. Synod Hold Second: 

Reach Accord on Meeting , On 
Subscriplion to Cooperation 
ChurchConfessions 

December I, I96'J 

Representatives of The Lutheran Church-Missouri - 

SjTiod and the National Lutheran Council rcKuraeil formal 
conversations in St. LouU last month on theological issues 
involved in Lutheran cooperative activities. _ 
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THE ST. LOUIS LUTHERAN 


Sat.. July 23, 


19^ 


NLC-Missouri Meeting 


^Profitable 


9 > I 


I 


Leaders Discuss Doclrinal 
Iinpli cations of Cooperation 

Tii|> lead'r' of the Xaiinti.Tl Luthcian (''ounoil ami 'he 
I.iiilicran (■hurch-Missouri i^vninl met in an historic scs-'i'in 
in ( hic.ngo to o\']>l<ire the theological implications of iii’»r- 
I.mhernn coopci nti^ p relation>>'ii]>s. 

K.xtciidiiig over three days. July 7-9. the closoil mpi iina 
nmrkcd tlie fir-.l lioie that representatives of the i • nucil 
ninl the .Missmiri j'ynod have engaged in a po.siti\o lisal, 
of roadtili'i-k.s ti. rnoperni^im amone Lutherans in Aon- i } 
At it.s coucliisi.in. the two Rcoiips issnej a joint stirvnen’ 
which expressed the iin.Tniruous opinion ..i those presettr t'lnt 
“the meeting w.%s jirofitable and would lead to hetjer under- 
standirig .iiid cl.iser rclafionship.s between the two groups." 


l-ic Cor.or.Jl.A CAtUo^, p. 147 

CHI RCII AND THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. THE. By^dgar M. Carlson. 
104 pages, 5l4X7*i. Cloth binding. 

NO.17R2081 .. . _ __$1.75 

A theological treatment which outlines the church's responsibility in main¬ 
taining a bolance of God s Love and Law as it exercises its role in society and 
its community. The grasp of current theology is teclmical. especially that of 
Swedish Lutheianism. GiveseWdenccofhl^h^comj 2 $^$jjgg._jU_JlTe^j^ggjgg^_^£_ 
j^her. The role of the individual flhrtstian Is also di.ccussed. 

THE CHRISTIAN -VS CITIZEN. By John C. Bennett. 93 pages. Paper- 
covered board. 

N0.17R21M .-.1.9£c Clcr.coivila .-7. 6C $1.25 

A veteran student and professor of ethics explores Bible directii'es for citizen¬ 
ship and attempts to relate them to Christian societies in all parts of t»ie world. 
He evaluates present VKslitical forms in terms of helping the Christian process. 
He suggests current expressions of participation and respor..siblllly refer to the 
obedience to authority spoken of in the 7»'ew Jes Lxi.-.,-.pt , 


142 
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('a//? 0//(*, Protest an i v 


RE-EXAMINING THE REFORMATION in a 

pond disciiSMi-n on Of f 30 'it Mc'.siali Lntlicron 
Church in Sunlu Cnir. Colif nic. loft lo right, t.'.c 
Rev Joseph 'A'ull 5 j., o Rimion C'tfholic end 

guest lecfurci at d o Univ. r-.iiv d JOn rro'ici i 
the Rev Ali.'X'jnooi Andei.iin. Lii>i'.tipidinn ironi 
Sontij Cruz, Poifo: Schmidl. inodc',, i ond O' 
pf dip host cungrpgjtion; tl r tip- . (vc.dd Mn-'llcfinq. 
i.a-.lU'- ot University Lutheran Ctiuutt. Bcik'^lcv, and 


the Rei.' Thomas Fwing. Presbyterian clergyman 
trem „unia Cruz t’onelists called the Retormolion 
both I agir, and nec’seary. Disagreement centered 
on the tion nt oulhority and niediotion of Gotl s 
qrace 1 hr pore list ond a copocity oudience agreed 
on die r„ ; -siiy 'Qi more conversations brfween Ro- 
mfiii _i3(h'>lir , cind PiC'tcstant The program wo; 
lolrr bP/':JJrpjl cvci two urco radio stotions. 
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World Church Leader Cites 
Changes in Mission Work 



India Bishop Visits Scm 


lOnis Lu^'hoTtin 25. 
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The Lutheran Layman, October, I960 

Lutheran Editors 
Urged to Spark 

Efforts for Unity 


ST. T/OriS (H.VS)—l’]pa* for (tranter pffortB to brinR 
abii\it tiilb eron unity were voicPfl bore at the 47tli 

aiitnial inecliiitr of the .NaTU)nai liUinerau Ltliior.s ana 
I-MatiHKPr.s’ .Vssoriiiti<iii. 

I Ai» a “nexl In closing thi^rs, and It's not wrong for edi- 
. ranks of divided Lulheranl.sni tors to recognlxe the fad," he 
! Dr. Phillti A. Johnson, public said. He suggested further that; 
relations direrior of the Nation It was "time for foims and siruc-l 
. al I.iilheran CnunrII, urged Lulh tnres to catch up with our prac>| 
ieraii church bodies to acknowl lice." | 

ledge the unity that already exi| Dr. Johnson urged that mem-' 
jlsli among them "as followersof congregations of the sev-' 
of rhrt.sl." leral bodies "ought to step across 

"Kor Lutheran Christians who'lhe street" and gel acyualntedj 
ncc< (it the Holy Scriptures a.seach other. I 

I the in^ired word of God, and "If we can’t break bread of I 
Hie I, iitheran Confes.sions to. the Sacrament together, werouldj 
withhold acknowledgment of^and should break Uie bread of 
unU.v," he said, "is a coinpro-jChrisli.in friendship," he said. 

. mis* of Christian witnc.ss far .“If we can’t yet preach freely 
[more serious than that of stand- in one another’s pulpits, we can 
I lug together — to pray and to e.xchange slews in one another’s 
I preach — while we disagree oniltving rooms." 
certain mailers of practice." I Dr. Befo .Cpeeks 

I’nily U Gift I The editors and publishers al'o 

Asserting that "we don’t fnanu-|*'f*-"4 a seminary president of 
facture unity. It l.s a gift of lhe|the Lutheran Church - Mi.sosuri 
Holy Spirit." hr told the rhurchJ'>'"'’tl rieploie the dirided state 
editors and publishers that American Lutheranism as "the 

role Is to dt.seover, arknowledgi#^'’*''’'' scandal In organized 
and e\pre.ss Ills gift of unity." jpchristlanlly." 

Dr. Johnson noted lhal In ihc| ** high tragedy (hat we. 

near future most of the l.ulh-'*^*"””^ walk the same palhwa.v, j 
era ns in Ainciica will hold Li-orge J. Belo, I 

bership In thr.-e Church bodies-,Concordia Seminary at 
The American Lutheran Church!SP'->'’8f'e''*. H'-. who said that 
of 2.2.-.0.(X)0 members, formed thuf*' ^ 

year by merger of the Kvanr 

gelleai. Aniericnn and UnlteJ'"'^ eliminating this scandal. 
Kvangt'Mral Lutheran Churches;| alH> called for greater 

Ihe Lutheran Church In Amer-'*”y®**y •«> the Scriptures and the 
lea of 3,3(10.000 members, ex-Confessions as a means 
iw-ctcd to he oiganized In 11)62 “■’h'P'c 'he goal of ultimate 

Ihy merger of the United, au- unity, 

Igu.staiia, Finnish Evangelical Uva Campaigns 

iSiioml ,'!ynod) and American The removal of obMacIes to a 
Evangelical l.ulheian Churches; united church was cited by Dr. 
and The Lutheran Church-.MIs- Beto as one of five campaigns 
viuri Synod of 2,400,000 tnem- he would "carry on simulta- 
b4*rs. neously" as a church edilpr. 

Pointing out that these groups Another, he said, would be a 
have cooj«eraied on the national campaign for "belter communi- 
levol in many areas of activity, cation of the Gospel’’ because 
Ihe speaker charged that "we "loo many sermons are not lay- 
have been practicing a unlonismi related" and "Lheological jargon 
of the ellt^, bui ibe man in the is as unintelligible to the average 
l>ew and the pastor In the pulpit I l•ylt'■l' ** medical terminology 
don’t realize it." 1* to Ihe non-physician." 

Time to Catch Tp Also advocated by Dr. Beto 

I "If it’s not wrong for leaders "’♦•re campaigns by church edl- 
to meet, pray and work togelher.jto*^ aga inst ritualism, legallatg, 
Ithen it’s not wrong for follow-l I (Continued on Page 8) 


aad th« danger of making Luth-|, 
eranisTTi a middle-class social or- ; 
ga^izatlon rather than a religious; 
fellowship. 

Church I’nity | 

Church unity also was the sub¬ 
ject of a brief address by Dr.. 
John W. Behnken of St. Louis,j 
president of the Missouri Synod,' 
who asserted that "we in Amer¬ 
ica, and particularly you editors , 
f ace the obligation to 5t^e ^^ 
again ana again that the Luj^it- 
erafi enuren sidnos lor'^'uiui 
docifine.' ~ “ 

Discussing differences sthicii 
hate threatened to dlsnipl toe 
Lutheran Synodical Conler.stf 
of which the Missouri Syiind w 
the largest member, Dr. Ri-hri-. 
ken said there U "wendjxJ^l 
agreement" In t he conf.- -'p-’ " 
"snlij mstiers of Av-|._u'~’ hue 
lhal Its members were di'ideU 
m the fellow'ship issue. 

Discusses Dispute 
"tV y ary ai^reed on the -.lii- l 
elp les of fellowshin bu t -• «’-• 
agree cf" their »ppli<rat ioii.’’ he' 
said. He reported that the i|Ues-^ 
lion will be dUcassed at a special| 
meeting of the conference to 'do 
held after next Easter. 

The dispute within the con¬ 
ference center* on charges by 
the Wisconsin Synod and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod that! 
Ihe Missouri .Synod Is guilty of I 
“unscrlplural" practice in pray¬ 
ing and working with other Lu¬ 
therans with whom it doe* mt 
have doctrinal agreement. 

Dr. Behnken expressed cau- 
tlou.s optimism over ihe convert 


National Lutheran Counc il Bad 
H ie MLyntiH .S^ nd 
the thenloy^ ot ln«»- T iiliieran 
c ooperation, Indleatinij; that he 
f elt the talks were a step in tj-g 
rifeht defection . T-he first meet¬ 
ing was held in Chicago last July 
and the second will take place , 
in St Louis on Nov, 18-19. 









TflE LOTHERAN witness 


Bishop Hollis Here 
December 15 


Otl . I »( I I> 

r«i<tiop lloMU v^'ll -.iM'.th l«» i{|i 

Ihi|> ♦iMriiij IIm* Ibiitv 

*liM tiiortiifir I *Mn<«riitIon Irfitir 

Ittm tit. i, 

Ml fot uMoijI 

> I ;u tt |l|i> f.ti hMthMi Ilf till* 

(Miiinli Ilf ImM . 1 , tvliM li \\\\** 

I iililtiM of l*i-i • ii rl 111 \ti-!uiiii 
tiflii <'ohcli > III \\,i 

Hh NiiL'MiMiii ’»4 **Iim|i »»f \t‘iilr.iH. 

M'jir** ll^•o til* i'l’Miif iinl III 
Mcki* NS.I\ fill ;iU Itiili.iii iMt.itnii 


IMiiiki 11 (I'it'tiii Mr K « rrr f miiMinli.-t 

<t «»M flti‘ fliiuM, wi'll-uiMutffil, i lt .ii 
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t !l id* iiriiilril mill M*»il III nil iffIrK.tli % II mill Im* mIiIm*»I 


LATOURFTTE ACCEPTS 
LECTURESHIP DATES 


I V»M- 


Ui K Uit'iHi'Mli- iiii'i'l 

1(1 >)(> (ii\lllilii(l( 1(1 ll((' S|(|(|ciil' 
\ |•t(•4 (.(:i((i( |(( (i(H\cr Hi(» \iji((•* 

rt(.'(((([f(-('I l.c* l(ir( slnp ((I ilic 

I ((•(•(•((I rl( l(l•'l(ll( ^.'Kf S)"-:(l<((|(; 

(((( \|(i't| "(( i(i((l Ur Ijil(((lt'('ilc 
Wdl »!(• i k •(!( Il(( l((|(l( ' Tl(c 

I‘'lil(ii( (d l!lc ('liKi(•!( ■■ 


hii'UJ 


lll«l(•(|( IIkMU I(,Ii (<|(c||I (he 

iciKl li«( .('((rv (I ilic I'mIIkI 

’ri(c(il<(t,lci(l I (»lt( 41C ((1 lt:(((i.;(l((r( 

lie (!• ((|( I(|H wny ll(((l< l(( Kid 

IkikI r<(i' (dll i'ii(('i(l. lull IK pr.-K 
■ ■lilh Ididiliiit III ViiihIi'I lilM III- 
I iiiiM Sdiiil 11(1 will Kiiiiii li(>i!iii 
iiiKliiii lint. ill I niiiti UlMiillt 
Si liiiiil ill \'li'iriiilii 


i«H'< urviLv* Viieolc .ic'il ror.th 

I I'ktnil.'iT. 15> G. Bror'lcy Osninr.. Nt-w York; HarjKT & Brothers 
I’uhlislierr. e. I‘)‘;-i. 1H6 I'liges. ( loili. 

/ IS (yn .1 iluoil■^:’ii..(l InSik. It Id.. rjihiT into the itociiPK’iitaiion 

of tlic h'siory ol ilie •hun.li in the Uniied .Suds. Slowly "the Anuiitan 
w.iy” sttL- ti eiii;ro«. ttie relieioiis oJ Aintru.i. It is a mrious '^dailrix iliar 
.1 in.iri win is s.ieh .m oticsrai'.lmi; |>fot.ii;iinist (>l "thi Ameruan w.tv ' 
should iKtoinc .1 sietim of tiK l(.xliniqtie of sn'ear iiint'endo and (1 h‘ 
rx|'dit'on III liihi-hooil in the tume of AmtTic.miMn. lU Bisliop Oxnatn 
h.is Umi. rbi wilseriitf; thoiij;ht is not inst tiiji it happened lo Bisliop 
Oxn'iii, vho if. uh'.e fi hithr Kiik M a ri presi'nf.itive of a bisioljy pO(MiI.ir 
cii ’se. Karher is 'li.- ept' ’.I. of the Clanr.in trial ilistjuittinj! h'xTi'Oe 'f 
siiosvs Ik«v jnv issue, imweyer haseifss, can hteoinc an in>iruiiicrj' o! 
I'Ooiibr .mil even M.stari.in suiHiort KK.JIARI) R. CAhMMhRl K. 


I'iii|(‘r Ills .ililr ll•lllll*^*(lli|l as 
Miiilcr.iliir Ilf Ilic I'lnircli nt Smilli 
llnllll, 111 !" IliiplIslM lllil I ,lll lll•r||||s 
Wile liisllcil lor (•iiiivciK.iiliiiiH 
whli-li colli iiiiii'd iiiilil 'Ml. lie. 
sItJcK Ilia iillii'i |iii|ii i-K ami w i ll- 
liiKM III* liiiH HiTicil tiv an liiM|ilr- 
lint exiiiiiiilc III till- I 'll llnllll II 
World IIS a mall iiinlcr liic Ilillli- 
cnee of Ilic Wiiril 




















It., May 14, T9«) The St. Louis Lutheran 

Dr, Empie Addresses LPO National Lutheran Council 



l M'ONSOltl'^O m niF MTHKKAN PI IIIJI'ITV 

Olt^ ■ AN r/*AT|4|N «rc p<»in|rU out to Hr. Paul P. Ktiipir, rxrc- 
tiU^r M'rrf-tao of the Nutioiial l^ilhrran Counoil* >»> Ihr ICrv. 
•Iu«tu» 1' Hrrtr.nuinit, rhairiimn of tlir l«Pt>. Tlir dNt»)uy wa* 
prriMirrd for thr anntml ditinrr ntertinK# Hrlrl lU. ('ofioordia 
I hitrrli. Mitplrwood, on April 29. l>r. Empie nmm %peakrr 

for the ooeo^lon. 


Wr arr ihioioKmphir.illy rc- 
pro/Ui" iii(; a Idler tjy I’anl C. 
l•‘lTlpil•, I xrcillivc ilircttnr of tlic 
Nalmnal l.iilltrran Onint-il, wril- 
l••ll iiti ific slalionrry of llic 
( oiiiK'il o. all imliviiliial who 
a--' ' I'or icriain inlonnation niui 

raise! rerlain (|iiO'lioiis. Dr. 
I'jfipir Mi.'ii- his Icltcr a.s tlx- 
executive ilirpctor of the at;''iiry 
which hr rrprcsriils. Ii is an 
agency for the American lA.an- 
Xelieai l.utlirran t liiirch. Aineri- 
'•an l.utheran {'hurc!!. Auifnstaiia 
l.tttheran Onirch, I^vangclkraf 
l.iitfuran Cliurrh. l.utheran I’rcc 
Church, Suomi Synoil. Cnitcil 
f'.vangclieal latlhrran ninrch. 
Unite*! !aitlieran C!inrch. 
Thn? we have opinions expressis! 
here liy one of llie lop !eai!ers 
Ilf this tnovcinenl. 

It gives a comiifete hi!1 of en- 
ilorsement to Bishop G. Bromley 
< )\nani. He thinks that “there is 
not in the country a stronger foe 
of Communism nor a more anient 
am! intelligent Christian church¬ 
man.’’ 


(ixnain's “ilirty hully" slate- 
niriit si.itiiU ami hi.s recenl liook, 
. J Vi-sliimcnt of h'aith, has para¬ 
graph after (wragraph in it wlijcti 
l•h:lllenge^l the fnnmlation diH'- 
Iriiies of the historic Chri.stian 
faith. W'hat (.ixnani c.nlls C hris- 
tiainlv is an entirely ilifferent 
conrepi of s;ilv,atiou from that 
which the Bihlc il.self teaches. Me 
reieet- the .suhstitiitionary IiIikx! 
;.toiiemeiit of our laird and Sav¬ 
iour. Jesns Christ. 

When a l.utheran le.ndcr gives 
siicli an endorseinenl as this to 
Ihsltop Oxnam, it truly retlects 
|||•ol• his own leadership. 

We come to a statement con- 
rcrniiig Ijjos Ordass and he 
elami^ IIkiI Dr. Carl Xfclntire 
p'.cktidl (he meeting at Minnea- 
jKilis. Neither Dr. Meinlire, nor 
the Inli-mational Council of 
Lhri.sii.in f htirchcs, nor any 
rcpresent.itivc of the ICCC did 
any such picketing at Minnea- 
|io1is. A meeting of protest was 
Iteld in a theater and the distur- 
l>ancc causeil in that meeting was 


hy young Lutheran the<)1ogical 
seminary students. Dr. Meintire. 
in his address, did accuse Bislmp 
t>r<Liss of licing a tool of the 
(.'omnuiiiist government. He 
■pointed to the fact that Bishop 
OnLiss liecame the puhlislicr of 
tlte Comnninist-conlrollcd Ifun- 
'liirutn Church Press.. He also aji- 
;K>inte*l Bishop Veto, a iiuxnliei 
jf the Communist parliament, to 
I |Kisifion in the Communist-run 
llieological seminary. Ordass also 
U'caine a incmlKT of the Nation.il 
Ihiard of the People’s Popular 
l•'^onl. .'Nssociated with him on 
this National Baird was J.inos 
K liar. Orda.ss ec^-oper.ited and 
went along with the Conimimists 
in tlicsc projects and he was used 
ns a most effective tool. 

Ilis metlKxl to this end, how¬ 
ever, was iiiefTeetivc and it did 
not win for C>rda.ss his desired 
ends. No one can do evil that 
g(x«l may come. 

When a lop leader of the Na¬ 
tional Lutheran Couneil gives 
such fulsome endorsement to 
Bishop Oxnam and then turns 

aside and misrepresents th<‘ np- 
IMisition whieli was r.iisi-d to the 
I ntheran World Vcderalion and 
the iiKlnding in that feilrralion 
of such t'ominniiist Uadi is as 
\ eto .ind ( hahada, one can "<'e 
exactly ihi wiuikm-ss and the nn- 
lenahle |>ositioii of the lendei (d 
the Nalion.il Lutheran I'luncil. 

But what d<K s tills mean th.it 
the National l.nilHran Coiineil 
I- doing Ihrongh its leadership for 
these l.niheran churches in llte 
Unitcsl .'stales? l-.very l.nllH ran in 
the ihnrches in the National 
Lnihernn Conm il ought to kimw 
wh.it is contained in lliis letter of 
Jainiaiy H, l‘>5'?. 

The Christian 
Beacon 
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Fail a Kapta bwuWa Waaa 


. coaurmt foii uitnciian would ntotbnow 




Dr. P. Caplins Kninarti, rV naSr a 
Dr. Norm* A. Monar, Vie* Fr n ia ul 
Or. Maynwiid M. Oloon, tooroary 
Mr. Frod C. Eooorolodt, Troaouror 

J. Meaon Bincli*. AaalotaM u th* OkMlar 
Jamiary 8, 1959 
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Cbleaco 

Dear 

This will ackDcalndF* receipt of your note of Oeceaber ?0th toftetber 
with its encloaurea. Thank you for senllnf! thea to ae. 

Be assured that T u already well Infotaed oo this subject. Indeed wuch 
better Inforaed than aone of the critics who have prepared tbs aaterlal 
you sent ae. It aakes ne very sad Indeed to see reputable church orgaa- 
Isatlona and honorable churctaaen vilified as they are so frequently froa 
this source. Their accusations are filled with distortions aol twually 
dociaented by stateaents tsduen out of rootext. For Exaaple, JJBP» 

.Bishop G . Broal ey Oxnan very veil and t here Ip not In the coStrr a ^ 

stroomr foe of ^omuoisa per a acre anient and lotellIgnat ChrljtlM-- 

yhurenaan . l ayself was present at the Cleveland Conference on World 
Or3Sn^Bhsored by the National Council of Churches and I know Intlantaly 
the reasoning and the political and religious thinking of the aen who were 
there. You nay be sure that it is not the leaders of the reputable and 
established Protestant Church groups In this country who are alainforasd 
and alsgulded but vise versa. 

Ve have a perfect illustration of this fact. A year and a half ago 
Plshop lajos Ordasa of the Lutheran Church of Hungary attended the Uith- 
eran World Federation Asseubly at Minneapolis. Dr. Carl McIntyre of the 
International Council of Christian Churches - who was representative of 
the group preparing the literature you sent ae . picketed the meeting and 
openly accused Bishop Ordasa of being a tool of the Conunlst govemaent. 

1 happen to knew Bishop Ordasa very well and the clrrunatancea about hla 
as Dr. McIntyre did not! He was Jailed by the CoBunlsta because he woiUl 
not yield the church schools for Commlat instnirtlon. Hla whols family 
was persecuted by thea and upon his return, the Coauniats aanaged to bava 
him unseated freo his office and put into forced retlreaent since be was 
the greatest enemy they had. In view of thla kind of altuatloo,to be vary 
frank with yoq, most of us dislike to dignify thla sort of material by 
paying any attention to It. Three nen live by attacking others while dolig 
nothing constructive themselves. 
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This answer my not convince you since of course you do not know ne 
anymore than you know the authors of these phonphlets! I can only 
hope that you will have more trust In the leaders of your own Church 
aMDof those you have less reason to support. 

Incldently I share with you cooalderabJe disquiet over the ultra - high 
church prmctlcea which some Lutheran pastors are Introducing Into their 
liturgy. Frankly, 1 don't like Itl On the other hand you aiat remmber 
tl»t for Lutherans form of worship la regarded as non-essential and eaah 
congregation Is free^ follow Its own practices. It is only with respect 
to mtters of doctrine that the Church must insist upon uniformity. 


With best wishes, 1 am 


E .3 E 


Sincerely yours, 
A t. 


Fa-. : 
Laecu* 


t, 

, ta 


PCEift 
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THE CHRISTIAN BEACON 
Sept. 5, 1957 


PRESIDENT OF LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION STATES 
POnCY- DFI.FRITF.S FROM COMMUNIST-LED CHURCHES 
STRENGTHEN POSITION. MclNTIRE GIVES ANALYSIS 


^ UP Telephoto 

Dr. Franklin CJark Fry 
(right), of New York, head 
of United Lutheran Church 
III ftinerlcii. after election os 
).uej«idenl of Lutheran World 
Federatiun at ItN assembly in 
iiiliiueapolis. Vrilta him Is 
ioi-shup Haims iJJjc, of Ger> 
many, his predecessor. 

nireting. Iwd this io say: “There 
may lie niorr conspicuous duties 
tlvit ch.aUi-nce the attention of 
the i.irthcmu Worfd Federation 
hut none more lylsic or pervasive 
than tlKiSe related to the htiild- 
ing up of the jieopile of find in 
rongregaiiuual worship.” 

The way tilings are inoring 
and the nmiprehensive scojic of 
fhr Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion’' undertakings simply means 
that if will lie the church. When 
they march together, warship to¬ 
gether. think together, and get 
down to the level of the local 
congreg.-nions together, it won’t 
lie t(X) long until the vote for 
union hv the churches will bring 
them up to date. 


Another illustration is pre¬ 
sented b” the news report of the 

National Lutheran Council from 
Minnea|)oli», August 27: "Dele¬ 
gates to the third of nine plenary 
se.ssions 'directed the LWF’s 
Coiumission on W'orld* Mission 
to proceed wnth a five-year 
global program to proclaim 'the 
message that sr'ts men free and 
establishes them in the fellowship 
of Cod.' " Then the report adds: 
'Til a press briefing session, lie- 
fore the commii.sion’s report was 
presented on the Assembly floor, 
Dr Fridtjov Oir^i, Geneva, 
Switzerland, diiV^or of the Dc- 
p.aTtt;ifriil ,.r World Mi.ssion, told 
newsmen • ‘hfo other ehiirch— 
But the Minneapolis Assembly ineluding the Homan Catholic— 
testifies otherwise. The news- has surli an instrument for ear- 
papers constantly reported it as ryiug on its world mission pr<v 
a church a.ssemhjv. Peg Johj’.son, gram.’ ” These men think and 
Mfittiwpills 1 Hhiinr staff writ- t.alk in trnns of.a united church, 
er. in her storv. .\ugii.st 20, said, r? « i i. .-r i 

rch’tv wr a"=-< ,2’., ”r 

which can guide the church " ' • '•1 

^ u au . _.•! ser\-ice—the spiritual care of 

through the next five years, until . i v i 

... . T.iilheran migrants and a global 

ey mee apin niission to T.iifhcran seamen— 

^ undertaken hy the T.nth- 

The Tutheran Church was Federatfon. acemrd- 

Speaking hrre. This consnousnoss . ^ , t. * * a. 

that it Ls. the church speaking j! 

founik expression in the remarks ' btv’’ 

of leaders. Miriam Album, in ^^ 

her summary of the Federation Dr Conrad Rergendoff, mak- 
meefing in the Saturday, August his report to the Federation’s 


The Lutheran World Feder¬ 
ation operated as a church. It is 
far more than a fe<lerati(in so far 
as its defacto functioning is con¬ 
cerned When such an obser- 
v.itinn IS made, the leaders reply. 
"It is not a church, but only a 
ae^ii'iillioii—7it I ailheTan 


The Lutheran World Feder¬ 
ation is helping to bnild the 
world church. Daniel J. Hafrey; 
another staff writer for the Trih- 
unf. who worked closely with 
the leaders, summarized ocu- 
meni'itv as follows: ‘ecu- 
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mcnicity is the move toward one' 
united, universal. C h r i .s t i a n 
church. The World Council of 
Churches made up of Protestant 
and Pa-stern Orthodox bodies is 
Hs tanp'hle expression. Bishop 
T.ilje is one of the Council’s vice 
presidents ” Thus he summar¬ 
ized in explaining that "the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church thus far 
has staved out of the ecumenical 
debate.” 

The entire settinff of the Fed- 
• oration’s over-all emphasis was 
utxw the im'rty of the Lutheran 
churches. This is one of the 
preliminarv steps in bringing in¬ 
to f»eing the <ine-world church. 
Tlie theme was “Christ Frees 
and Unites.” But the emphasis 
on unity, is such that it takes 
away some of the freedom Qirist 
gives! 

The election of Dr. Franklin 
Oartc Fry’ president of the Luth¬ 
eran World Federation tics the 
Icader.shin of that body in with 
the highest 'eadership of the 
World Council of Churches and 
its drive for the ecumenical 
church. 

Tn an interview as reported by 
tr,-.* News Bureau of the Na¬ 
tional Lutheran Council. Augiist 
27, Dr. Fry is reported to have 
said: "he sa'*’ no reason why 
there should lie ‘a conflict of in¬ 
terest’ between his duties asl 
chairman of the policv-niaklngl 
Central Committee of the World 
Cotincil pf Churches and his re¬ 
sponsibilities as president of the 
LWF.’’ 

He further emphasized, ac¬ 
cording to the News Bure-au re¬ 
port of the National Lutheran 
Council: “that the L\VF is the 
only international ccmfe.ssiona] 
organiz-ition whose constitution 
speciflcally states th.tt one of its 
ptir^ses is *to fostey t 

n articiDat j nn m- tit rr il 

movements.' ” 

Bishop R. B. Manikam j»report- 
ted by National T-utheran Cotin¬ 
cil as having told “the Assembly 
that the commission on World 
Mission will maintain ‘close liai¬ 
son’ with the Intcrnational^f^ 
s ionary CounciT 'to assure tuilest 
cooperation m areas of mutual 
interest,’ such as missionary 
studies, surveys and regional 
conferences.” There is an over¬ 
all union and integration of pol¬ 
icy which leads on to die ecu¬ 
menical church. 


An that I.uther represented to 
the Lutherans and all that the 
T.utheran Church represented to 
the T-utherans seemed to be rep¬ 
resented in the honor and trib¬ 
ute which was paid to the T-uth- 
eran World Federation. Thinsrs 
are moving mighty fast_ and 
as much can be accompli.sbed in 

the next ten years as has been 
won in the last ten years, the 
ecumenical church is wft too far 
away. There were differences 
■of opinion on vital issues in the 
Lutheran World Federation. But 
the dominant party under the ' 
pressure of time and circum¬ 
stances was successful in keep- 
ii^ everything harmonious and 
unanimous rn the surface. It is 
such a situation that involves in- 
fimi'datiim and improper pres¬ 
sures against minority opinion. 

III. 

The Lutheran World Federa- 
tbm made a gesture toward the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

One uf the tnost sigiiiflcant 
and IiiMorir developments was 
the move to instnute a study of 
the Roman Catholic Church with 
a view to lietier imderstanding. 
Bishop I.ilje 'said. "The Romani 
Catholic Chio’ch is changing Itj 
is not what it was in the time ofl 
Martin Luther.” It c.in lie «aid.* 
however, with the supporf of 
many T.ntherans. *hat the Luth¬ 
eran Church is changing and it 
is not what it was at the time of. 
' Martin T .utlicr. 

On the other haail, the Roiti.an 
Cajtholic Cmirch remains the 
same in her dogma, her intnler- 
ance, and her demands that the 
erring members of the fleck come 
home to the tme shepherd Tlie 
Roman Catholic reaction was 
quick. Tfie New* World, organ 
,of the Chicago Roman Cathol'r 
'Arrhdioi’esc said, "Thi.e newf 
plan is a sound basis for Prot-| 
estant-Catholic relations and Godj 
willing a possible key to com-4 
plefe reunion. . . ” 

This move, of course, is in ac¬ 
cord w'th the position stated at 
Evanston in 1Q.M. for the heal¬ 
ing of the "^reat^^schisjjji'’ The 
Reformation wn^ r mistaxe! Tlie 
leaders of the Lutheran World 
Federation are cov • igeou.sly fol¬ 
lowing the line laid down in 
previous ecumenical pronounce¬ 
ments. 


IV. 

The I.utheran World Feder¬ 
ation. imitated the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches. 

The Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion actually followed the setup 
of the World Council in point 
after point. The "thesis.” which 
some call the major acecmplish- 
ment of the assemblv. was devel- 
’'ped in similar fa.sbion to the re- 
p-.rts that were presented at 
Kvan.ston. First, they were i-’ork- 
ed out in sections, ‘hen the re- 
jyirts were only "receivedan^ 
commended'' to tFie chucchcsr 
TTiiTl, 111 Minneapolis the thesis 
was only "received and commend¬ 
ed." Dr. Fr)’ was credifeo with the 
idea of approaching the matter 
in this way. He is the chairman 
of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 
This is the wav the World 
Council worked k and it has he- 
Cf.me an effective instrument in a 
religious federation setu]' for the 
promotion of revolutionary ideas 
an.l propaganda. .Ml Dr. Fry 
did was to work on a federation 
le^'el the approach which the 
World CouH'-il of Church has 
effectively proven as the way of 
moving inch by inch to the left 
and yet still sustaining the sup¬ 
port of those who are many 
inches to the right in their 
t'uinking aii'l traditions. 

V. 

The leaders of _the World 
Council of Churches‘were among 
those featured at the a.ssembly. 

Dr. W. A Visser^t^jyft. 
general secretary, was h hand 
with a strong presentation of 
the Wee position. And the 
Lutheran World Fceleration fol¬ 
lowed it point by point as it re¬ 
lated to the hydrogen ’ximb, the 
declaration that the churches did 
not endorse anv particular polit¬ 
ical order, and the life. Dr. 

S rederick N o 1 d e, chairman 
tne t ommissra of the 
Churches on International Af¬ 
fairs, a joint agency of the WCC 
and the International Missionary 
Coimcil, was featured as an eve- 
Tiing speaker. He has become 
an astute ecclesiastical politician. 
He is also a member of the 
LWF’s Commission on Inter-. 
iiational .\frairs ..riow anv Luth¬ 
eran assembly, faithful to the 
heritage of Lttther, could possi¬ 
bly consider honoring such a man 
i.s more than we can understand. 
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Tn this issue we are plwto- 
praphically reproducing again 
the iniquitous Festival of Faith. 
The man who presided was none 
other than Dr. Nolde. He in- 
trodneen WfVfi'-^?Hfatives of 
the various faiths—Hindu. Bud¬ 
dhist, Mohammedan — as they 
offered their prayers for peace 
in the united service. Thi.s is the 
leadership which the I^utherans 
folUiwed at Minneapolis. The 
closing service featured in the 
hall-page advertising preserifM 
|ili^l\ires 01 lolir men as greit 
i -utneian le.artcrs. i liree are 
memners oi tlie feiitral Commit¬ 
t ee'" intUhlihe jif. hr\-. Hishon 
^ ^^nlkam of India, IT anns Lilie 
nr Austria; itrdass was t’le 

f.w?nr—— ^ 

The I.uthera' World Feder- 
atum turned to pageantry and to 
p.aradc.s. Repeatedly the stories 
were heralded. The greatest, 
parade, the largest gathering of 
young people in the history of 
t.utheranism, and the like, 'fhere 
were parades with floats. And i 
then a final mass meeting with 
lietwem 75.(XX) and lOO.fXX) peo¬ 
ple. This creates a tremendous 
psychological and favorable im¬ 
pression. 

WTien it comes to parades and 
mass meetings, Rtune has been 
doing it for centuries and she is' 
adept at it, and no Protestant 
assembly of any kind can possi¬ 
bly comf-etc v.ith Rom: on such 
terms. Tlic genius of Protest- 
ism has lieni the individual—his 
faith. He has looked to God 
alone. The T.ord is his Shep¬ 
herd—not the church. We are 
witnessing a transition period in 
which a Protestaiitisni which has 
l)ecome confused concerning its 
doctrine is turning to mass psy- 
cholog;. demonstrations in order 
to strengthen its position, as that 
position is formulated by a group 
of leaders mainly at the top. 
And this particular I-utheran 
World Federation went beyond 
anything ' that is customary 
among Lutheran churches and it 
all helps to inspire people to an 
endorsement and approval with¬ 
out their fully understanding just 
what has lieen accomplish^ or 
what has been said. Arc the 
mass demonstrations of our day, 
with all their color and appeal, 
going to destroy true Protestant 
Faith? They ougltt not to. And if 
they had the right kind of Prot¬ 
estant leadership they would not 
necessarily have to. 


VI. 

The Lutheran World Federa- ^ 
tion includes the delegate* from 
Communist - controlletl churches 
^ in Iron Curtain lands. 

The delegates who came to 
Minneapolis greatly strengthen¬ 
ed the position which their 
churches Ivdd in the Lutheran 
V\'orId Federation. It has been 
an essimtial part of the ecumeni- 
c.il movement in its drive to pro¬ 
mote peaceful coexistence of the 
nations to demonstrate the co¬ 
existence of the churches. The 
fact that the churches were un¬ 
der the confrrd of the Commu¬ 
nists or ill,It ilieir leaders were 
^prtivcd or appointed by the 
Comniiiiiist govcrmneiil did not 
enter into a moral evaluation of 
the situation 

Furthermore, Dr. Fry in a 
press interview, as reported by 

the News'Bureau of the Nation-* 
al Lutheran Council, emphasized 
that they intended to continue 
, this policy. The report reads; 
"In reply to several questions 
concerning possible expansion of 
LWF contacts with both mem¬ 
ber and non-member churches in 
Communist-ruled countries. Dr. 
Fry declared that it is 'a stated 
policy of the LWF to seek con- 
t acts with T.itfheran churches 
w herever <hev are. " '1 he tact 
vthat the Communists have cap¬ 
tured, enslaved, and are using 
cer*^in Lutheran bodies behind 
the Iron Curtain for their own 
sinister purposes does not enter 
into Dr. Fry’s rvdluation of the 
situation, just so long as they 
are called Lutheran churches, 
regardless of who controls them, 
or how they are being used. 

Concerning this matter of the 
actn."!! representatives being ap- 
ixjinted by th'ir government in 
Conynunist lands, the National 
Lutheran Council reports: "As 
for the question whether chnrch 
leaders in Communist countries 
actually represent the people of 
their churches, rather than the 
government, the LWF president 
.said he did not think ‘it would 
-be fair to make a general state¬ 
ment that none of them repre¬ 
sent their people.' 

"He singled out the churen 
leaslers of F.ast Germany and 
Hungary a.s leaders who defi¬ 
nitely do represent the people of 
their churches. 


“ 'On the whole,’ Dr. Fry con¬ 
tinues, ’I believe that the ordi¬ 
nary pcop’e in congregation.s 
(behind the Iron Curtain) desire 
certain contacts with other 
churches and that they themselves 
would appreciate efforts fo take 
up such cx>ntact.' " 

Dr. Fry here trifles with some 
very serious matters that con¬ 
cern the welfare of the free 
world. The church leaders from 
Communist Hungary did not 
rqiresent the jieojde. Neither do 
those who came from Eastern 
Germany represent the true lib¬ 
erty-loving Cliri.stians behind the 
Iron Curtain in Germany. 

There is .an abundance of evi¬ 
dence to «iip|xirt the pfisition 
that they .are not the true repre- 
seiit.atives of the jieople and the 
people viy they are not when 
I ley can. When the Freedom 
Fighters were in control for a 
few d.ays they repudiated Al'iert 
Bercfzky, head of the ecumenical 
rotini'u oi Red Hungary and the 
other church leaders who had 
siibliorlfd the hated Kadar go\- 
ernment! The Kadar govern¬ 
ment has now put Veto a nd I le- 
rerzky ami the rest of tiiese men 
liack in iMisrti'ins of power, Th( 
rau.se of lihertv and the encour¬ 
agement of those who love lilmi-ty 
liehind the Imn Curtain lias l>ecn 
dealt a very severe blow. It was 
learned in Minneapolis that 
some of the relief that the Luth¬ 
eran World Fefleration gave to 
Hungary during the time of the | 
iTisis actiwlly went into the | 
hands of the Cornmiinists them¬ 
selves to help them resist the! 
freedom fighters! 

The relief funds which ^e 
Lutheran World FeiUra’ion dis¬ 
tributes amounted to $150,000,- 
000 and this amount of money is 
lieing used . to maintain support 
of the Federation on the part of 
those who have deep feelings 
against it. Refugees who are 
convinced that the Lutheran 
World Federation is WTong in 
the receiving of these delegates 
find themselves in a position of 
keeping .silent or allowing the 
situation to pass or they suffer 
financially or otherwi.se. If the 
Lutheran World Federatton is 
able to exert such tremendous 
power over men and churches 
while h is still just a federation, 

. what will be tbe extent of that 
power when it becomes indeed a 
part of the otic-world church? 









MissoiM*^(5d^Liitt?4fen 

^ w . Christian Beacan 

The Missotin Synod-Lunmn Qmrdi has stei&$tly refused 
to be a member of the Lutheran World Fedenytioo, Kstims' 
Lntlieren Couilcfl, the World Council of Churchea, and the National 
Coimcil of. the Churches of Christ b the U.S^ This Lutheran 
body, with a membership of over two million, has been known as 
a very conservative church, but b rtcent years there have been 
elements developing b that church which nave been a matter of 
concern. ' 

The situation which develop in Minneapolis over the ktbn 
of the State Conference of the Missouri-Synod-Lutheran Church will 
unquestioiubly cause discussion for a considerable time to come. 

It was evident that the leaders of the Lutheran World Federation 
were concerned about the Missburi Synod and they desire its sup¬ 
port Without doub the greatest blow which fell upon the Amer¬ 
ican Council of Christian Churches, as it promoted its protest rally 
in Minneapolis against the reception of Communist-appointed 
bishops and clergyroro as delegates by the Lutheran World Fed* 
eration, was the action of the Minnesota Conference of the Mis¬ 
souri Synod-Lutheran Chan;h. 

This came just the day before and resulted in a five-column head- 
Ibe, "Lutherans Renounce Rally Agabst Ddegates." 

I The resolution as reported in the press said: "We declare that 
we heartily indorse the brotherly bvitation which the Lutheran 
World Federation has extended to the ddegates from Communist- 
controlled countries and we further declare tlat we b no way harbor 
any suspicion that these delegates are supporters of the Communist 
ideology." 

For a Lutheran group, not a member of the Lutheran World 
Federation, thus to denouim the position of the American Council of 
Christian Oiurchet relative to the delegates from Iron Curtab 
countria did hurt the rally and greatly strengthened the hand of 
ihe leaders of the Lutheran World Federation on -this vital point. 
The Communists rejoiced. 

We doubt whether even the executive secretary, Carl Lund- 
Quist himself, would go this far, for this is the position of losef 

T. Aromadlca, the No. 1 Protestant defender of Communism— 
a Christian can be a supporter of Conunumst ideology and a 
Christian at riie same time ., 

The Communist Daily tVa»-ker in New York GQt, howeyer, j 
made the greatest capita] out of the Missouri Synod’s resolutno. | 
This is exactly what the Communists want the Christians of ^ || 
West to believe conoernbg the delegates whom they send out to J 
church gatherin;^. > - t 


The second way in which the Missouri Synod leaders greatly 
strengthened the hand of the Lutheran World FederatioA b regard 
to the delegates from behind the Iron Curtab came in.an unerf- 
pect^ manner when the Minneapolis Star, Wednesday, August 21, 
cabled a picture with the president of the Lutheran Church/ 
Missouri standing alongside Bishop Ordass at a recept^ 

in a Missiouri Synod-Lutheran Church for the purpose of honoimg 
Ordass. Dr. John W. Behnken is a h^hly respected and ho^rM 
Christian leader and for him publicly to honor Ordass tnW 
way in itself spoke volumes to tne Lutherans. \f 

It seemed as though the Missburi Synod-Lutherans, not a 
member of the Lutheran World Federationj were chosen to defend 
the position of the Federation on this particular issue—the activity 
and position of the delegates from Iron Curtab countries b sup¬ 
port of the Comimmiit regime whidi had appohited them to th^ 
position. 

Various explanations were given, such*as the lack of information 
concerning what has happened behind the Iron Curtain, and even the 
lack of information concerning Communism itself. 

The Missouri Synod ^roup is usually sbw b making up its 
mind in cor.itng to a decision, but the resolution removing all the 
delegates from any suspicbn was passed in one session, and it wras 
reported to have been mitiated bv the Director oLPulllic Relations 
for the Missouri Synod b New York City. ?? ? t 

Daniel J. Hafrey, reporting b the Minneapolis Sunday Tribuma, 
August 25, wrote: 

"Federation officials were heartened, incidentally, the keen 
intetest shown b assembly proceedings by the Lutheran Cburch- 
Missouri Synod which thus far has refused to join the federatbp. 
Fifteen official observers and a number of unofficial viutort watched 
the assembly closely. 

"Said one high-ranking clergyman hopefully: 

" ‘They (the Missouri people) got quite a shock to find that 
we say among ourselves things which they actually could agiw. If 
this assembly had happened five years ago they would have voted 
differently at St. Paul. 


"(The Mitsoui'i synod voted last year in-St. Paul not to accept 
an bvitatbn to'join the National Lutheran council and the Lutheran 
World federation).”’ 

Another story in the Minneapolis Star reported an interview | 
wkh Dr.-John W. Behnken. This story in full reads: . . 
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Lulheran-Roman 


^HRISTIAN^ACON 


Catholics Talks 


TlIURFDAf. 




OBF.R .^1. I 


Held Necessary 


Pastor Slol:cnliefgs, Now 

With Christ Cave Nobis 


Testim^ 


Lutherans and Roman Catholics 
must listen to each other's views 
concerning Christian truth if they 
wish to avoid disintegrating influ¬ 
ences in their' churches' faith and 
life, a prominent Lutheran thco- 


T!ie Rev. Rolurt Slokcnl.'crgs, 
pastor l<-a(lcr of the t.atvi in 
Ltuiicraii ICvangeiical t hiirch in 
Evilc, III London, Kn'.dand. 
cafied home to lie with Christ 
III fhetoher 22 Tlii- •'(jfijgrpp 
pastor xvlio had stood so i.incom- 
prumisiiifcly for his Lord and 
for Ids people in thcii battle 
with ■Coiiiniuidsm fought until 
the very end. Tlie cable lo.'eiveii 
by the Rev. Carl Mcliitirc, D D.. 
signed by the assistant pastor of. 
IV. .Slokenbcrgs’ F^onrjon con- 
.gregation. reads. "The Lord 
called .away last night our be. 
loved P.-istnr Slokcii^rgs ” 


On .'Sunday the 20lh, the 
I 'oiincil of the Church, repre. 
scnting the dcTximination which 
Pastor Slokcnl'crgs had brought 
together, voted iinanimmislv to 
atfiliate with thr International 
Ciinnrii of Christian Chtirehes. 


Thi refugee team, w hieh the 
Xnieriean Council rff Oristi.an 
f'hiirehes sponsor.,;! cm Its tour 
.111 If' t I be I'nited 'states 
ha t .enong;. its valiant so'diers 
Pastor Slolt. )*'e.•g^ ni.s ■''■'tne.* 

• ..-I 


nesses who stood Itefore the 
C’nifed 'states '>e"afe Internal 
Seeiuat".' ''idiroininirter and nn. 
d<T i’.ath gave his report to the 
T'nirr'I Siriics CiiverTimcnt eon. 
reming what the Communists 
had done to the church in Ids 
little land of 1 jttvia. As a T nth. 
eran fiastce- .vent to ?ifiiine- 
ainilis r. id pariicipatod in the 
orotosl meeting sponsored lay 
the ^nn•l^•ar' Council of 'Tari.s. 
llaii fluirrbes against the re. 
||••ving of Co.nmur'st.atapo'nted 
delegates fr iiai flu .t ’onuniinist. 
coiiirollfs! ibiurhcs. llr was 
hisosl. ridfcu'ed, •ibiurd. but he ' 
sto 111 for C'l’isf an ! be incurred 
the wrath <if ibr Lutheran 
\\‘i>rld h'edrrnficfl as bis witness 
cast ndrft'.ans upon the leader, 
‘hip '>r th.at i•‘edrr.^ttoll for 
doing tiusiness >.vith th" Copi» 
munist..fppro\c'1 chnrih leadetE. 
Pastor .'^lokml'cigs had counted 
all loss for Christ ,aiut for his 
<iwii iKlovcd T.atvifiti people. 


Mr bad left his rotiufry in a 
•iiiail row biaat. a refugee for 
Christ. 


; »- 


compri iiTisie or appeasement pi 
any form in dealing with Coni, 
miiiiisiii lie was fnllv aware ol 
all that the World Council of 
Churcbes was doing to aid the 

f.ootriiinist raii.^e and he knew 
the Co:nmunist-,apoointctl 
C-iv’C ’nen In Iron Curtain coun. 
trK's -.vere I<.ing nsfal in the 
name of 'be church to fight the 
i.dil war. 


Now he has entered into the 
presence of his Lord. The 
fuiicr.il service was held in Ixni- 
doii on Tuesday, Clctolicr 29. 


VVhen Pastor SJokenliergs 
< iric to the L’i.ii«l States, lie 
liecauie ill and wa.s examined at 
a cbnh- in CVveluid. tofd that 
be had eancir and that it had 
•idvaucc'l 111 his aMomen to .such 
a sl.igc that he rould ivxt live 
too long. Ho was advised to 
go bark to Ivondon to Ins family, 
hut. itistead, he .said that he 
xvc.f.lii fl^Ii^ll die trip and give his 
testiinony He wanted to warn 
•\mcrira. He therefore was 
privileged to be one of the wit- 


Pastor Slokenbergs had the 
spirit of .Nfartin. Luther in his 
brca.st. He was not afraid to 
stand alone, .against all the pres¬ 
sures and the threats and the 
prrw'T of the Lutheran leaders of 
the Lutheran World Federation 
w’fio sought to •silence him. God 
gave him grace arnf extra d.ays 
that he might fcund out his min¬ 
istry as he did, for His glory 


logical authority on Catholicism 
declared in the September issue 
of the LWF quarterly Lutheran 
World. 

Prof. K. E. SkydsRsard of Cop¬ 
enhagen said that "if the Luth¬ 
eran Church docs not continually! 
hear the question which is put 
to it by the Roman Catholic 
Church, but regards confessional 
problems as solved . . . this Is a 
sign of an inner .stagnation where¬ 
by that for which the r<eformers 
jfought has been forgotten." 

' On the other hand, the director 
of Iho Lutheran World Fndcrn- 
tion's inter - confi-s.«ional research 
program a.sserted, "If the Roman 
Catholic Church ... is not open 
U> Utc serious quc.sllons which 
have been po.sed by the Reforma- 
lion and to the Reformers’ biblicol 
insight into God's way of snlva- 
lion,' then this is n sign Ihnt If 
. . . lin.s closed the door to those 
infliii'iici's which could be of sav¬ 
ing value in her theology and in 
her whole Christian life." 

Dr. Skydsgaaid cxtiressed hLs 
opinion in nn article enlilied "On 
Dialogues between Roman Colli- 
ollc and Evangelical Lutheran 
Theoliiginn.s." 

"llegardle.ss of liow universal it 
apfiears to lx-, oven the Roman 
Church cannot dare not I'm sn’.is- 
fied with it.s own Individual his-, 
piry," lie said. "It is very dlffieiill 
for any church to nrqulesee in 
Ih's truth, liul floiihllexs I* U' 
most difficult for the ft o m a'a 
Catholic Church to do to. This la 
a consequence of its own .self-un¬ 
derstanding." 

Hut if it "docs not continually 
hoar (the) question (posed by tho 
Reformation), then It seriously 
stands in danger of being drawn 
Into someside-nlley, away from 
the decisive center," he warned. 

Similarly, "for its own sake our 
Church dare not desire to stand 
alone. It must be willing to listen 
to what others have to say to it, 
in order thereby to be continually 
referred back to its origin." 

Both Roman Catholicism and 
Lutheranism, the Danish theo¬ 
logian said, ".stand within history, 
and they must not be satisfied 
cither with the triumphs of foi^ 
mer periods, or with the Itriilinnre 
of totiay. On both sides, the power 
of destructive forces is at work, 
but on b<ilh sides we live out of 
grace and through the power of 
GikI.’' 

He exprcs.scd happine.s.s" that a 
new opporuinlty for tnter-confes- 
sionnl research has been ojiened 
up (by the LWF), and with it 
the possilillity of making a con¬ 
tribution to inter-confessional dis¬ 
cussions." 

"Re.soarch and discussion belong 
together,’’ he said. "Inter-confes¬ 
sional research which does not 
load in some way to discussion 
.stops half-way, and discussions 
which do not re.st on research are 
nothing more than irre.v|>onslble 
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THE CHRISTIAN BEACON 

_ ^ 3 1 19 57 

Fosdick and Fry Featured on Christmas 
Program by NCC on NBC on Pre i Time: 
Presbyterian Minister Denies Doctrines 


Fosdick 

Dr. Harry Emerpon Fosdick, 
America’s hiph priest of mcfderri- 
ism, was the fear.uruU speaker 
presented by t’li; National Coun¬ 
cil of the Churciies of Christ, in 
the U.S.A. on the rictvtorl{ of 
the National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, December 25, 1956. Dr. 
Fosdick, a leading modernist 
and an outspoken repudiator of 
the fundamental doctrines of the 
Protestant religion, was featured 
iri tVi's Ohri<*mas service 

along with'Franklin Clark Fry, 
cliairman of the central commit¬ 
tee of the W'orhl Cou.ar.il ot 
Churches. 

Fosdick’s apfieatance brought 
immediate reaction from a num¬ 
ber of Christian people who 
heard him and malizeil that nis 
preserrtaticn cm Protest-nt lime 
at Christmas time involved great 
contradictions. Fosdick has re¬ 
peatedly repudiated the virgin 

Si-<-h of Christ h-.u borp 

outspoken optxmeiit of l.hose who 
have sought to defend the Farrp- 
tures’ account of the entrance of 
Christ into the world. 

The time given by the network 
to the National Council of 
Churches, representing the Pror*- 
estant forces wa.s n.sed • by • the 
NCC to honor Dr FosdirVt \ith 
this appointment. 

He spoke in the name . of 
35.000.000 people, whom the Na¬ 
tional Council of Churclics claims 
to represent in its radio pro¬ 
grams and all of its official activ. 
ities. 

On May 9, 1946, the Chris¬ 
tian Biacon photographically re¬ 
produced Dr. Fosdick’s letter 
written on the stationery of the 
Riverside Church, January 31, 
1*W5, to Mr. W. B. Banihait in 
Harrisburg, Pa., in which Fos¬ 
dick said. “Of course, T do not 
believe in the Vrrgiu Birth, or 
in tliat old fashioned substitition- 
ary doctrine of the Atonement; 
and I do not know any intelligent 
Christian minister who does.” 


Fry 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
chairman of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, was featured along 
with Dr. Harry Emerson Fosh 
dick in the Christmas Day pro¬ 
gram presented to the American 
people by the National Council 
of Churches over the NBC net¬ 
work. Dr. Fry presided at the 
meeting of the central commit- 
t'e in Budapest in July and Au¬ 
gust and was the guest of the 
|.■('’n:^,unisl clergymen who 
dominated ihe church in Hun¬ 
gary. The “freedom fighters” 
who have thrown over Commu¬ 
nist domination in Hungart’ have 
revealed to the world that the 
churches were under complete 
Communist domination and that 
these. leaders with whom Dr. 
Fry‘was having “Christian fel- 
lo"’ship” were none other than; 
the agents of the Communists. 

The featuring of Dr. Fry be¬ 
fore ihe American people on, 
Clirlstinas Day, when he has 
been so intimately connected 
with these Communist clergy 
and has endorsed the.m and 
worked with them in the ecu¬ 
menical fellowship, does not seem 
too appropriate in view of the 
many Hungarian refugees who 
arc coming to the United States. 
This was the opinion expressed 
by several who heard the broad¬ 
cast. 

Speaking of those who defend 
the fundamentals of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, in lecturing to the 
Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif., February 21, 
1952, Dr. Fosdick said. "I re¬ 
gard Fundamentalism as one of 
the worst traversties that ever 
cursed Christian thought.” 

Fosdick’s autobiography, pub¬ 
lished in 1956. also re-emphasizes 
his denial of the virgin birth of 
Christ. Dr. Fosdick’s views are 
not those of the historic Chris¬ 
tian religion and they represent 
indeed an entirely different re¬ 
ligion from Christianity. 


Keiso 

The Rev. 'Thomas J. Kelso, a 
minister in the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., and pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, has denied belief i.i the 
virgin birth, the bodily resur¬ 
rection, and the substitutionary 
atoncinent of Jesus Christ. In 
a letter addressed to Christianity 
Today, statements from which 
are published in the December 
24, 1956, issue, Dr. Kelso says, 
“Since when doc.s orthodoxy, 
Church membership, or anything 
else require that we believe in 
the Virgin Birth, the Bodily 
Resurrection, the, of all things 
. ‘suKstitutionary atonement 
of Je.sus Christ’? . . . Many ecu- 
nienicists have no quarrel with at 
least some of these ideas, and 
•most of fhem will agree that 
others are free to nelieve them. 
Personally, I have no truck with 
any of them. . . . Our Pres¬ 
byterian Church does not require 
belief in lue tluce things y.aj 
mentioned. If it did, a lot of us 
would he out on our ear. . . 

Tile Westminster Confession 
of Faith, the st.and.ard of Presby¬ 
terian Churches, specificallv says 
in Chapter VIII, "Of Christ the 
Mediator,” that He was “con¬ 
ceived by the jxiwer of the Floly 
Ghost, in the womb of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary,” 










3* The Missouri Synod and the National Council 

of Churches 


WtlAI iS nic NATSONAl COUNCIL OF CHURCHES?... 

• 11 is an iigfncv through which Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches in the UniiftLSlalO-Cli. 
prc\N their common faith 
Divine Lord und Savior, and cooperate to 
focus (he light of that faith on all phases of 
American life. 

The churches act through t he 70 program 
units of the Council in a sjiiriJ_g£_£^ 4 Qg£]ijm 2 . 
to encourage Christians to the use of prayer , 
to the acceptance of personal responsibility, 
and to study in all matters affecting the life 
ol the nation. The churches continue their 
tradition of concern for the welfare of all 
members of society by speaking and working 
through the C ouncil . . . 


duced and holds the copyright of the RevLxftl 
Standard Verxion of the BIBLE, and serves 
as the custodian of its basic text... 

• ‘Through its Division of Christian Liff 

AND Work, the Council encourages study in 
the churches of iniernaiiiwal aflairx and wor- 
xhip and the arts; seeks to stimulate among 
Christians the application of Christian princi¬ 
ples to economic life and racial and cultural 
relations; gathers and analyzes information 
on religious liberty; helps to coordinate the 
churches' health and social welfare agencies 
with national voluntary and government 
agencies: aids the denominations in planning 
a cooperative approach to stewardship and 
henevolenre ... 

• ‘ Through its Divis io.n of Home Missions, 
'ouncil works to meet the changing needs 

urban and rural churches; maintains a 
church building consultation service: has pro¬ 
grams for agricultural migrants and Indians: 
provides a clearing house of information and 
experience for home missions institutions; 
a.ssists member hoards and agencies in re¬ 
cruitment of missionary personnel... 

• ‘ ‘Through its Division of Forfion Missions. 
the Council coitrdinates the proclaiming of 
the gospel overseas by 73 foreign missions 
boards and 41 denominations. It works with 
the churches in area committees, and with the 
churches overseas through National Christian 
Councils, on problems facing Christian mis¬ 
sions in 6U countries. It assumes re.sponsibil- 
ity for the health of missionaries while in the 
United States, and supplies clinical services 
through the Associated Mission Medical Of¬ 
fice, It conducts a literacy program in 65 
countries... 

■Through Church Worlo Service, 35 Prot¬ 
estant and Orthodox boards and agencies 
provide world-wide aid to the needy. CWS 
sends millions of pounds of food, clothing, 
medicines and other relief aid overseas an- 

Offic* el fnleRfviot!e#i 
Nottoecl Council ol CNwrcKe* . 

475 Kiverii'de Orire 
New York 77. N. Y. 


■ I he Cou ncil is an expression of its member 
cTiurch^ icMhal. in_spiteo^divcrsiiv_^ 
(ormanddoclrinc. 

in Jesus Christ . It doc's for the churches such 
cooperative work as they authorize it to carry 
on in their behall .. . 


WHAT DOES THE NATIONAL COUNCIL DO?... 

• • ‘First, it works constantly to make Christians 
more aware of the central unity of their 
faith. It aids Christians 
into channels of action. .. . 


■Through its Division of Christian Educa- 
rioN. the Council gives guidance to the 
United C hristian youth Movement. It pro¬ 
vides eight interdenominational summ<==^-~— 

fcrenccs through the ('ontmisston on M MISSOURI SYNOD TO JOIN 
ary Lduration, which also readies scvi UNIT OF CHURCH O0UNCIL, 

lion persons anntially by means of -- i 

plays, film-strips and films prtxluced YORK, Dec. 15 (AP)— 

, . , / • D Tc I-.- • • . Yhe Lutheran Church-Missouri 

I ricndship Ptess. The Division admi Sy„od said yesterday its mis- 

s<smc 6(K) leadership schivds each year, sions board has applied for 
religious education and daily vaimembership In the home mis- 
schools. coordinate.s programs fo **<ms divi^on of the National 

church-related college's. The Divisioi^®*"**"' 

Dr. William H. Hillmer, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the denomina¬ 
tion's board, said the step sig¬ 
nified "developing co-operation" 
with the interdenominational 
agency. 

The 2,500.000-member Lutheran 
body and the Southern Baptists j 
are the only two major Protes¬ 
tant denominations not affiliated 
with the council, which includes 
33 denominations with nearly 
40,000,000 members. 
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RELATION OF NON-MEMBER COMMUNIONS TO NATIONAL COUNCIL UNITS 


X — voting members 
* ^ nor^votlnc or •••oelele merhbere 

I 

X voting members of sulvfroups of 
units indicated 

^ Indlvlduols serving without offl- 
cislly representing the oomnunlon 


Advont Chrisflon Church 


Amoricon Lulhoron Church 
Angllcon Church of Conodo 
Assomblios of God 


Associoto Roformod Prosby* 


Boptist Fodorotion of Conodo 


Tho Brothron Church 
Church 6f Christ (Holinost) 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind,) 


Church of the Nozorene 


Churches of God In No. Amerlco 


Cumberlond Presbyterlon 


Evortgeticol Congregotionol 


Evongelicot Lutheron 


Evongelicol Covenont 


Finnish Evongelicol Lutheron 


Free Methodist 


Friends, Konsos Yeorly Mtg. 


Generol Boptist 


Lutheron Brethren 




9 

I 

JC UJ 
u 



80,248 



Luth.ran Fr.. Church 


M.nnonit. Church 


M.nnonlt. Church, Gmn, Conf, 


North Amoricon Baptist 
Froibytorion Ch. in Conodo 


Solvation Army 


S.v.nth Doy Adv.nti*tt 


South.m Bopti.t 


SchwMtkf.ld.r 


MARCH, 1960 


























































































INTERCHURCH RELATIONS IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY COMMUNITIES 

Approved by the Divicion of Home 4Yiissions--Decernber 9, 1956 

I N •>! ihc r;i|)iilly < riir;il Mi-nt'. < liiirdirs iiiust iii.iLe iieiciiviry .idjiiNdiiciits, so as lo have 

a realitiit raiio Im-Iwccii tliir iinnilKT <■! (luiiihes ami ihr iiiiiiilM'r <>i |K’o|>h' in the <oiniiuiniiy, a ratio 
that in.ikes jMissjlilr an ailnpiau* iirof'iain. 

I lirs is paiiii niaily ai me in areas where villayre-s ami neiy;hl>orh(N>i.ls aie losiii)' |N)|inlaiii>n ami iherelorc 
I .III mi ImiKei a(lei|iiaielv sn|i|Htri the existing i hnt( lies. I he resnltiiiji' haiinliil t linii li i iMn|»etition weakens 
the .s|iii itii.il ami iiioial Imimlations ol lannly .iml ioiniiinnilv life, whiili ineinliers ,iml ioii^iei^atiiins have 
a ies|Minsilnlil\ In liiiihl. 

I he liilliiwiiit> |>iini iples ran assist inral < hiiii lies ami i linn h le.iih is lo lai e Im iln i^lii iy their situation 
.mil III. ike sinh .i<l|iisiinenls as will frive them .1 ihiinli seiii|i th.ii aile<|n.iiels senes ilie (oiniininiiy. 


I. IDEAL RATIO 


A. Ideal i.iiio is one iinilied evangelit al ihnidi inograni 
lor rai li (ninniiiiiily ol r,(Mi lo i.inki iiopnl.ilion. leasmi 
alilv .iiiessilile lo a ientt.il {linrth Iniihliii^ I he pio 
({lain should Ik- .idiniiiisieied as a unit. Iml 11 should not 
piei'liide the loniiniied exisleme ol s 4 -veial loii^te^aiioiis 
who iiieei sepal.iiely .iiid leKiilaily lot vinie ph.ises ol llie 
protfiain; lot example, woistiip, lellowsliip, siiids y;ioiip.s. 
etr. 

The niinimmii si.iiidaid ol sersiie .ind e<|iitpnieiit for 
smii a 1 Imn li should he: 

I. Residrni p.isioi desoiiiiK lull lime to ihe work ol the 
tniiiiMty; 

•j. I’tihlii woiship and leli^iotls liaiiiiii); every .Sunday, 
<(. .\deiju:iie pro^r:ml ol (.hiisiiaii eilinaiion, 

|. l*toy(tanis loi .ill age gimips; 

r,, |‘iograin ol p.istoi:il visit.ition .ind 1 oiin.selhng, 
ii. Adeipi.ile |uogi:nn ol loniimniily servnv; 

7 . Kdiliie ie:isoii.ihly .ideipi.iii- to meet the tieetls ol the 
roniiimniiy lor woiship, leligiotis training and veiviee. 


H. 'I he ide:il ratio ol improved servites may Ik- ai liicved 
hy liual people in the lollowing ways: 

I. I hioiigh enli.sling the a.ssisi.ime ol the roinitv loni 
^ miller ol .1 st.iie (oiiiuil ol (linnhes in esiahlishiiig 

a ilenomiiiaiioiial (oimininily (hiirih; 
a. riiio ngh n inoinliliojial willulr.iwaljrl al l the < li iiii h 
es iii^ layor ol one 1 lmri.lL This may In- athievrd hy 
the assisl.ime ol ileiiuiniii.itioiial exetiilivcs; 

‘I liioiigh ijie loiniatiou uL a Icdci.itcd 1 liiintr. 

|. 'I'htoiigh the ilevelopnirni ol ;in iiiUTilriiominaiioii^l 
huger palish with a iniilied ministry. 


11. HARMFUL COMPETITION 

V. IJai mini rompeiition sli.dl lie saiil lo exist in .1 held 
when: 

I. Theie is inoir than one iliiirth lor ea< h r,oo |i<-ople; 
a. cini n h lails to ydan jointly w ith tfic othTr~Iiuii lies 
lor the (otnplete religions lile ol ihe (oimnunity; 
ij. .\iiy one of the tliiirihrs shall fail to jirovide the lol 


lowing niiiiimnni seiviie, eiiliei in Ms own program 
01 ihioiigh joint |>l.inning: 

.\ inoiister aieessihle loi p.isloral cue. 

Weekly woiship ami (.Inisti.in ediicition, 

\n .iiiiiiial vaiaiion ilninh srhool, 

.A wonietrs oig.iiii/.iiion. 

.\ men's org;itii/alion. 

A yoiiih piograni. 

li. 'Ihe lollowing siiii.iiioiis shall he loiisidrteil jii.s- 
lili.ihle exiepiions to the loregoing piineiples: 

1. .Si'il.irian views are Iwing set loiili hy one or tiiore 
limit lies which are not in keeping with rvangeliial 
lellowsliip or Cliiisiiaii laiili; 

2 . Vdmiiii.stration of an extemled mis.sionary entcrpriiie 
makes it nilvisabir lor a iluinh ol that denoininaiioii 
to exist ill the ccnirr ol population to iinily outlying, 
St niggling I ongregiiiions; 

■). \ ciilintal gionp exists in the eonnmmiiy who.se needs 

eannot lie met hy the oilu-r chnnhes. 

III. COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

.A. Joint foopeiative planning shall Ire said to exist 
when: 

1. hath (hiiiih names repiesent.nives to a reiilral totii- 
mittiv whith initiates plans in whieh all rliurrhes 
p.nliiipale, hoili in piogi:nn arrangeinems ami |>er- 
soimel, snih ns a (oinnuiniiywide religions (cn.siis, 
sjuxi.il ev.ingeli.siit meetings, (oniiniiniiy vacation 
• liiinli .sr hirol, weekday leligunis edmalion, unified 

1, < hull h ranvass; 

2 . 'Ihc piolessional leaders ol the ihiirthes are seleited 
in jtiini tonsnitation .vi as to provitle the witlesi range 
ol lafiahilities .nid skills, with the iindersianding 
that e.uh leatler is rcs|Mmsil>le lo the entire ennnmi 
niiy in ilie area ol his or her sjietial cipaliiliiies aiul 
skills. 

II. CVropeniiive planning may fiiul expression in an or- 
gaiii/aiion smli as a huger parish, a jiasioral unity, group 
ministry, or ronniil ol ihniclies. 


Hcprinlcil from TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH 














IV. WHERE MISSION AID IS INVOLVED 
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Mastcr List Agreement 

A. Earli administrative agemy of a denuminalinn grant¬ 
ing aid of any kind (c.g. financial assistance for building, 
prtjgram, or salary supfmrt, or grouping of churches 
under one minister when these churches arc not IcKaied 
in one geographical community) to local churches will 
upon request of a council of churches join with the 
nearest comparable administrative unit of other denomi¬ 
nations constitueni to the council making the request 
in the preparation of a complete listing of all aid-iecriv 
ing churches and indicating the amount and kind of aid. 

B. 'I'lie council of churches having requested the listings 
will make a comprehensive tabulation and will furnish 
with this tabulation the |>crtinent information on ]>o|>u- 
laiion by minor civil division as made available in the 
United Stales Census. 

C. 'f'he council of churches will, u|K)n completing the 
tabulation of the information providerd, call a meeting 
of all administrators related to the council to conside r: 

t. The subsiefi/ing of churches adjudged to be comi>eti- 
live on the basis ol the nationally approved comity 
principles, or on the basis of state approved comity 
principles if they deal with such situations; 

3.1 Areas where Icxally paid leadership is in'com|>etition 
( due to over-churching: 

3 . Areas where there is inadequate leadership, in either 
quantity or quality. 

D. The object of discussion shall l>e to reach satisfactory 
agreements on: 

1 . The elimination of the competitive use of funds 
granted to churches or pastors so that all mission 
funds may be expended where there is the greatest 
op|>oriunity for efficient and effective expansion c)f 
the church, and 

s. To provide each paid leader with a field of rcs|>onsi- 
bility comparable to his native ability, training and 
ex|>ericnre, and 

3 . To provide every community, within the area being 
considered, the most cRicient aid and the most capable 
leadership available at that time. 

F.. When the administrators, called together by a council 
ol churches, have reached decisions which seem at that 
time to l)e the l>est adjiisiment |K>ssible, they will agree 
upon a time when the churches involved will lie called^ 
into joint conssdtatioii under the combined leadership 
of these administrators in an effort to gain their full and 
hearty support ol the desired adjustment or the accept 
ance ol an adjustment which does gain their full siip- 
|x)rt. 

F. When an administrator and the unit he represents 
enter into this agreement and the prexess herein set 
forth, it is not tej l»e avsurned that he hereby has tfie 
authority to execute all joint decisions of adjustment 


or that having the authority it is alwavs wise to cxeicise 
it; the loyalty, sup{)ort, and gcxxl will of each ihurch to 
its denomination and to the ecumrnic.d movenietit shall 
always be taken into consideration. 

V. METHOD OF IMPLEMENTATION 

A. The National Council of (Churches is rec|ucsicd to 
approve these principles and refer them to its constitiK ni 
denominations as helpful. 

B. When a denominational iNuircl has approved these; 
principles it is requested to notify its slate conlereiuc or 
syncxiical executive of sucli action, urging th.it each 
ecclesiastical unit in an official session study them 

C:. The Division of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches, u|Mm Ireing notified of iieiiomiii.i 
tional approval, should notify the state councils of such 
action, urging them to discuss these principles in official 
session. 

1). Both the state conference or syntxlital otgaiiw.ition 
and the state council of churclies should carrv ou .1 pio 
gram ol education to inform the Icxal churches com fin¬ 
ing the adojriion of this set ol principles. 

F.. l'|K>n adcqriicrn by the Division of Home Missions, 
the Department of Town and Country (.hurcli shall be 
encouraged to: 

I. j* Hiprmrf If “f |be efennt u inations havin g 

concurred in these principles i n an effort to have an 
i ^pderstanding of l h*»< piiH riplcs as a t»art of Tli e 
education of all minister s; 

8 . rApproach ail program committees planning in service 
[training cuiriculum, asking them to make a place 
Ion the program for a presentation of these piincinlc*. 

3 . Approach the program cemunittee of the AsscK'iaticm 
I of Council Secretaries, seeking a place on tfiis pi'- 
vgram at the earliest pcjssible date; 

4 . .Approach state councils of churches, |>asiors' conie 
lences and county council assemblies lor a coiimcIc-t. 
lion c>f these principles. 


This document is a revision of an earlier st.ctc-iaent 
Churching the Rifral (xjiumuhity Coojrer.itively. Th' . 
are numerous reasons lor.this new version. ITie sort ' 
patterns ol rural life are changing. .Modern tiaii-| hiM 
tion and cmnniunication have not cmly largely liei -1 
rural |>eople ol isolation but have subjected them to tf-c 
jiressurcs of commercialism, unbani/ation and sec id.nisi. 
The impac t of change demands alert coopcTaiiun of tm- 
churches if tfie gospel is to lie propagated elfrciis'ds ■ 
clay among rural |)eopIe. 

(Approved by the (amimittce 011 Manageiiient ol the 
partment of Town and (amntry C;hurch at tlu N.iik.i, 
(kmvocation on the Church in TovsTi and fauiiiti 
Octolrer i 6 -r 8 , iqjli—and by the Executive Boai d ol I'l 

Division ol Home Missions_ Nati onal (^.mtiTTI 

Churches—Ifecember 9 . 1956 ) 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 

257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 , N. Y. 5 cents per copy 
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October 5, I960 


Dear . 

You are correct in stating that 1 reported on CHURCH WORLD NEWS in mid- 
December that a "major board" of The Lutheran Church -- Missouri Synod had 
applied for and been granted full membership in a division of the National Coun¬ 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. It is also a fact that a news release 
from this department was distributed that same weekend, in which the same 
news was disclosed. 

Whether or not Missouri intended to inform its constituency of the application 
for full membership in the NCCCUSA division is a fact not known to me. I have 
reason to believe that Missouri wanted to sit on the story. 

1 have no information that the CHURCH WORLD NEWScast and our news release 
"forced" Missouri to carry a statement in The Lutheran Witness. 

It is a fact that there has been no retraction or correction of our original stories. 
I have been assured personally by a top Missouri Lutheran as well as by officials 
of the National Council of Churches that my story was correct. There is no dis¬ 
pute about my facts. There has been criticism about my (a United Lutheran) 
"breaking" a story that concerned a non-United-Lutheran church body. 

My sole defense is that CHURCH WORLD NEWS is basically a "news" program. 

It is concerned with the presentation of accurate news while it is still news. It 
is NOT a program coiuposed of re-writes or delayed releases; it could not have 
acquired its reputation if that was all it wanted to be. Therefore, when I bumped 
into the story about Missouri applying for and getting full membership in the 
NCCCUbA, as a newsman I bit hard and fast. I satisfied myself that I had ac¬ 
curate information and then released it. 

I am not blind to Missouri's desire to "time" its own news and can understand 
why the NCCCUSA went along with what appears to be an agreement to release 

(cont' d. ) 
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the story on a certain date. In my own defense, my "digging" up of th^ S'.ory 
did NOT unearth this information about an agreed-upon release date. The of¬ 
ficials with whom I talked place no restriction on data they supplied me with, 
so I was under no moral or ethicalto "hold on" to the story. 


1 hope this has given you an articulate answer to your legitimate questions in 
your note of September 7. I'm sorry for the delay in answering; my persuzuii 
and professional timetable has been frenetic. As a result, this note has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

If you have further questions or comments, I'd welcome them at your cunvenii-.iii-t*, 

Cordially, r 

r) { ' • /1< 


AN APPRECIATIVE 

Student paper, Concordia by 


Richard T. Sutcliffe I 


An appreciative audience 
last Thursday evening heard 
Dr. Luiher Welgle discuss 
the merits of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bi- 
• ble. Dr. Weigle, chairman of 
the committee which produced 
the RSV, stressed that the 
efforts in this undertaking 
were not to change the Bible , 
but to keep it safe from the 
erosion of the years. 

The speaker pointed to 
three reasons why a revision 
of the popular King James 
Version was needed. First is 
the fact that the KJV was 
based on eight medieval man¬ 
uscripts only one of which 
was ancient. These manu¬ 
scripts contained many mis¬ 
takes accumulated over the 
centuries caused by misread¬ 
ings, insertions, and print¬ 
ing errors. 

Modem discoveries and ar¬ 
chaeological finds have now 
given us over 2000 manu¬ 
scripts, 100 of which are 
ancient. These allow us to 
go behind the Massoretlc He¬ 
brew text and the medieval 


IVE AUDIENCE HEARS 

ia by David Zersen Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 
Greek ones to find a reading . to keep a text which cotifuVell 


which most closely resembles 
the original. 

Dr. Weigle granted that 
many of these changes made 
on the basis of the texts 
will seem insignificant to 
us, but as long as we can 
now more closely approximate 
the original we are obliged 
to make use of this privi¬ 
lege. 

Secondly, Weigle stressed 
that insights into Biblical 
language received from scho¬ 
larship since l6ll give us 
understanding that was not 
possible in Elisabethan 
England. These insights also 
we are obliged to employ. 

Finally, archaisms of the 
KJV have made it imperative 
to undertake an intelligent 
revision. Such words as suf¬ 
fer, outlandish, allege, 
abroad, bowels or artillery 
may have communicated a clear 
enough understanding in their 
context in l6ll, but today 
they are misleading. Weigle 
ventured that it is even un¬ 
fair to the KJV translators 


to keep a text which confuses I 
its readers---something they! 
would never have wanted. 9 

The KJV limits the appli¬ 
cations of our Bible to mod¬ 
ern living. "We must bring a 
Bible to people in a lan¬ 
guage they can understand,'! 
urged Weigle. "It is good tj 
see revisions and schol irship 
going on around the world t; 
further this purpose." 

A question period followii.i 
the address brought out tbj 
fact that a committe? of 1; 
scholars carried out the vori 
of revising the Aa : Lcs*: 
Standard Version. A tvt 
thirds vote was rquii.^ tr 
change a reading frorr thni 
version. Until modem nwl- 
ars can syntnesir.c me a'.ta 
able information io be .in 1 a 
ed from the forthcooiAug troog 
text, the Dead See n'.rollM 
and a new British ♦ r.-r-jlaJ 
tion, Weigle think s it 
be unwise to contempla te ans 
fui^her revicion of the cu^ 
rent edition of the R.‘>V. 
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PILGRIM LOTfffiRAN CHURCH 
8601 ChLimey Rock Road 
Houston 35* Texas 


May 18, I960 

The Reverend V/illiam H« Hillmer 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 
210 North Proadway 
Saint Louis 2, Missouri 

Dear Reverend Hillmer: 

I am in receipt of yo\ir brochure entitled "The Truth - about the Churches - 
about the National Council of Churches - about the Revised Standard Version - 
about the noisy detractors", prepared by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U, S. A. I wish to take this opoortunity in thanking you 
for sending me this brochure. 

However, I have the following qxiestions which I would like to address to 
you. 1. Does this brochure represent your opinion or did you send it along 
for general information? 2. Does the Board for Missions in North and South 
America apree to this broch-ure? 3» Would you be interested in a discussion, 
oarticularly of the article from the New York Times entitled "Protestant 
fcbctremists are Seeking to Ciirb Clerpymen on Social Issues" by John Wicklein? 

I am very concerned if you are sending this brochure to all peoole who made 
inquiries concerning the Roaird for Missions working or cooperation with the 
National Council of Churches that they m^.ght interpret this as being your 
understanding of the position of the National Co\incil of Churches in regard 
to Communism and Oommunlstic activity within our country. If this does not 
hapnen to be your position, then I am sure that you would want to have an 
accompanying letter with this brochure stating that. 

I am much concerned about the "spirit" of this brochure: particulary the 
following: persistent use of the word "McCarthy!sm"; the changing of the 
basic issue in the New York Times reportj the consistent use of the word 
"fundamentalist" and "fundamentalist clergy". The brochure also brings per¬ 
sonal attacks against individuals rather than staying with the issues at 
hand. 

The members of Pilgrim Lutheran Church and I, as their Pastor, are very 
concerned about this matter. We are concerned because the cooperation with 
the Mission Department of the National Council of Churches gives the im¬ 
pression that we agree with them. We are also concerned because at the in¬ 
vitation of the House UnAmerican Activities Committee, these people of the 
i National Council were invited to attend but refused on two different occasions 

I would like to continue this discussion with you. However, if you feel it 
inadvisable, olease so state. 

Sincerely yours. 


James F. Hennlg, Pastor 


JFH:rp 
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THZ LUTHERAN CHURCH - MISSOURI SYNOD 


May 26, I960 


The Rev, James F, Hennig, 

PilpTim Lutheran Church 
8601 Chimney Rock Road, 

Houston 35, Texas. 

Dear Brother Hennig; 

I regret that a letter did not accompany the mailing of the 
brochure entitled: "The Truth etc." I can readily understand why 
you should wonder about the sending of this pamphiet. It was sent 
only to a few of the people vho had previously written to us about 
this matter. 

Now to ans'-^er your specific ques+ions: 

1. This brochure does not necessarily represent my opinion. 

It was sent as general infbrm-itlon. 

2. Chir Board has never and probably will not e^qaress an 
opinion wi th reference to this pamphlet. It also treats 
the pamphTet as general information, 

3. I would not be particularly interested in a discussion of 
the article from the New York Times because I do not think 
it really gets down to the basic issues. The basic issue 
is still - Is it proper for us to cooperate with Another 
religious organization in matters which are altogether ex¬ 
ternal. Our Synod has by many precedents in the past said 
that it is proper. Our association with the Division of 
the National Council of Churches is altogethe r in matters 
external and in addition we have taken the extra precaution 
of infonnihg the Division of American Missions that we can 
cooperate only to the e xtent that our principles w ill oermit.- 
For example we have told them that we can not participate in 
their migrant ministry or in their ministries to the govern¬ 
ment boarding schools because this "ould involve us in joint 
worship and that we could not be a party to anything like that. 

Let me say that one of the real disappointments in this entire 
matter has not been the fact th^t some of our people raise questions 
about our action. That is their privilege and somethinv which they 
should do when they question a certain action. The disappointment has 
been that of the 25 letters .e have received, th e great majo.ld.ty prd?- 
la tely to condemn our action without even inquiring what 
the facts were. I have always been taught that a Christian hears 











Iwio'uiSeb'M 


Hennifr 


nt ) cid^c of the st.ory befort- he lorms ooinion ai c h»"'or* 
"orth i'l on attscif. The •■a’.lur-* on the bnrt o tn»- nn/ovity 
.oor.C'fnt.s to I’o tiis has been i rv^l disap'^olntnc^t. 


. r.O''C*!n n" the lo.Tiraunist issue, let -ne iuct ad i this: "'h r. 

, quirec tiiat whei the an-'ir.Tican Activities Icmittee .lo. _r j 

11 vho r^'C+ured in ''oii"tor rccenily, is the Irral ?rjvirer, has 
i '■'Vlcie'i?e a-ainst any indivi'iual, that it lun> *- is evidfr'i.'c ove ‘ ,, 

(I Ju'Jiice ^Kioartm'.n t lor prose'ution. li' it shci id G^rer h^xot ■ um .ne 
il Jystiee liepart'v.nt sl.oulr? oo-vict aryor.r coruierted -iCitii th,p ''at-on'** 

I 'oyncii of llhurches of belnr a Communir.t, f would ne tlie first to .'••coi 
our crnnlete diE-OBCOcjat'.on i rriTi t' is oreanisiation, ’r.;idr.Tit''l I., 5v; 
OB have wondered ‘hy t,<.e un-Z'merican Activities ^on'mittee .ec n-.!. \ i*-7v 
, ?/'■•* 5 tr so-c-»lle'i ' Vldencr on ’C lenders v*tb lo'tTJnistlc sy'iP'thios 

the Justice ''epar'.^-nt the »*eq'aest th-’t these l> '.kTF • o rvjsoc.t' 


I appreciate t)iB fact ih'* ^'oa -rote ••nd t»ant to asrurr 
are Jiust as n»uch enneenjeh ns you are tiiat the rieht thine be 
that oor prir.ciolcs be preserve j. 


■■•n. d. Hillmer 
Executive Secret: 


Mehnkcn 


Director^' Section 

This Section meelinf} has two parts: 

1. Dcnorainntional meetings of directors. Saturday and • 

2. Interdenominational meeting. Monday, I'cbruarv i 
ning at 9:00 a.m. (open only to membets of the ^t 

THrMi.: Impact of Social Change on Ch 
People 

Mon. am "Impact of Social Change on the Chu: !’,^— 

^ar.tn 

pm "Ministering to People Amid .Social 

Pd 

evr Annil.'’! B anuiirr 


^9rT.mS3iS90t2 
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national LAYMEN'S COUNCIL 

^menica 

1407 HILL AVENUE, WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


20 September I960 PHONE-. MOntros« 8-M 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Edgor C lur»dy 


COMMIHEE OF CLEIGY 
Viclor E. S««n, D.D. 
Cfitffrmen 

R«v. Comvron A. MacK*nii« 
VUm^Choirmon 


COMMIHEE OF LAYMEN 
ftorttctf Rkhordft 
Clkoirmoi* 

J, P, W*th«fby 


Efear 

Reference your letter of September 16, I960, we are enclosing 
material concerning the work of the Church Lea^e of America, 
showing how you may receive our documented information on in¬ 
dividuals, organizations and publications as set forth in our 
regular bulletin, NEWS & VIEWS, and in our special research 
reports. 

In regard to the statement by the Executive Secretary of the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Chiarch, Horae Mission Board, 
this man is in complete ignorance of the role and mission of 
the Committee On Un-junerican Activities of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, 


(Hillmer to 
Hennlg, May 26, 
p. 2) 


It appears from the language in this paragraph that he has 
obtained his material from the National Council of Churches in 
regard to the committee itself. This is standard procedure on 
the part of liberals and left-wingers in denominations who are 
seeking to undermine the work of the committee, 

Mr, Arens, »^o is the Chief Counsel of the House Committee On 
Un-American Activities does not have to turn anything over to 
the Justice Department, 

If a witness,appearing under oath, lies while under oath, or 
there is other testimony given which would contradict the 
testimony of the witness, then that material may be turned over 
to the Justice Department by the House Committee if it deems 
fit. The Justice Department may then investigate this and bring 
in an indictment before a grand jury of perjury. 

The Committee On Un-American Activities is merely authorized to 
hold executive and public hearings and place all witnesses under 
oath. This testimony is then compiled and becomes a matter of 
public record, which is available from the Government PirLnting 
Office to all Americans, who can then decide whether or not they 
want to support such individuals with a salary. 

The Justice Department cannot even prosecute any individual if 
ho is an identified member of the Communist Party. The Justice 
Department can only prosecute if this individual advocates the 
overthrow of the United States Government by violence or force. 
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This, they have not been doing for the past ten or twelve years. 

They have advocated peaceful co-existence and infiltration into 
all major phases of our society, and once these entrances are made 
they then teach that the Marxist way of life is superior to the 
American way of life. There is no violence connected with this and 
you cannot touch them with a ten foot pole, only expose them. 

To say that the Un-American Activities Committee has not turned over 
its so-called evidence on N.C.C. leaders,with comnmnist sympathies, 
to the Justice D^artment, is to raise an issue which does not concern 
the Committee On Un-Ajnerican Activities. 

The Committee On Un-American Activities has in its files the records 
on hundreds of individuals connected with the councils of churches,who 
have served the communist cause , by lending their names to various pjro- 
communist enterpirises, communist-front organizations, etc. There is no 
law in the statute books of the United States Government which can be 
used to prosecute such individuals. They can only be exposed. This is 
what the committee does, and this is what the liberals in the churches 
fear more than anything else - public exposure. If they are exposed 
Bufficiently to the American people, their salaries will be cut off. 

The man who wrote the statement is utterly in ignorance of not only the 
work of the Committee On Un-American Activities but of the judicial 
processes of the United States Government. That a man of this calibre 
should be holding the position he is and issuing such statements is 
reprehensible and an affront to all Lutherans, to say the least. 

Very sincerely yoxirs. 


ECB/gz 

enc. 






Edgar C. Bundy 
General Chairman 
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July 25, 1960 


ar T 

In your letter of J\me 3rd, you asked several questions about our 
filiation with the NCC. 

1, Our arrangement with the Home Mission Division of the NCC has been 
discussed with the Praesidium of Synod on several different 
occasions by me and also by the chairman of our Board, the Rev. C. 
Thomas Spitz and the Praesidium has not faulted us for our action. 

2. Our membership in the Home Uission Division of the NCC differs 
from the membership of other denominational Uission Boards in this 
respect that we have the privilege of selecting the areas where we 
will participate. We do not participate in any activity which in 
any way Involves us in religious work or in altar or pulpit fellow¬ 
ship. The participation on our part is altogether in the field of 
externals. 

The Home Uission Division of the National Council of Churches 
recognizes that our membership is not a full-fledg ed membership 
but limited and has said so publicly . 

4. The "principles" to which we refer in the phrase "To the extent 
that our principles permit" are naturally all of our principles 
having to do with fellowship and unioniffln. Since these principles 
are well known to all of us it is not necessary to enumerate them 
here. 

5. The National Council of Churches really has no theological position 
as such. It is a Federation of Churches and each church has its own 
theological position and the Coxmcll. expects each denomination to 
remain loyal to its own theological position. 


Fraternally, 

/s/ Wm. H. Hlllmer 


Wm. H. Hlllmer 
Executive Secretary 





division of home missions 

nAtioriAl council op the chuRches op chRist m me u s 

475 RiveRside ORive, new yoRk 27 . n. y. Rivt-nside 9-2200 

po.v. edwm t. fiAhlBe.RC,. pBf.siOtnt sev. Roy c,. uoss, ocncRAl seeRft.MA 


orv, ni. wuki/r.Q 

i.h.\iuniAti 
Bi*v. jon I. Pt oir.p 
r\r.cutivc cccocf \p> 


August 29» i 960 


Dear 


Your Information that the Board of Missions of North and 
South America of the Lutheran Church—Mlssourl Synod became a mem¬ 
ber of the Division cf Home Missions Is correct. As of December 
1959 they are full members of the Division on the same basis that 
the tvo home missions boards of the United Church of Christ are 
also members. 

In your comment that some have felt that the Itol-ed 
Chui'ch of Christ is getting liberal because it is a mesiber of the 
National Council of Churches^ I note some of the frustration you 
mure feel which 1 also felt in the pastorate, when so many of our 
good friends had concern. Two yeeirs ago I came to this Job from 
a local pastorate, and in ray shift In roles I have been amazed to 
find how different the National Council of Churches is from what 
so many of our friends, both in the clergy and In the laity, con¬ 
ceive It to be. 

One of these great differences is at the very point of 
conservatism. Also participating In the Division, for example, are 
thr Church of God, Anderson, Indiana, the Evangelical United Breth¬ 
ren Church, the Moravian Brethren, and the Central Service Commit¬ 
tee of the Mennonite Church. In many of the units of the Division 
the Church of the Nazarene, the Southern Baptist Convention, and 
other groups participate quite extensively. 

One of my big regrets is that we so often leave the 
impression that the National Council of Churches does nothing but 
act in the field of social legislation and socIelL pronouncements. 
Concerning the constitution and preamble of the NatloneO. Council 
of Churches, I think you would be interested that the Boemi of 
l-Ussions of the lti.ssourl Synod officially adopted a policy in early 
1959> recognizing that there are other coimsunlons than their own 
that are doing a most valid work, and on this basis it is my under¬ 
standing that they recognize that all churches of the Nationekl Coun¬ 
cil of Churches and its Divisions are one in Jesus Christ. 








August 29 i960 



In reporting this to you, it is iaportant to point out that 
this aotlon and. this mesibershlp Is unilateral betveen the Division of 
Home Missions and the Board of Missions, and Is not an action between 
the Division and the entire denomination, nor the National Council of 
Churches and the entire denomination. 

It Is Inportant, also, to note that the Missouri Synod has 
cooperated as associate memiber In the Division of Foreign Mission::, 
and you will notice that all of their national radio and TV shove 
carry the sponsorship of the National Council of Churobes on them. 

Having reported this to you, I am mindful that there arc 
still local congregations of the Missouri Synod, end Individuals, 
just as there are in my own denomination, the United Presbyterian Church, 
who are convinced that the National Council of Churches Is synonymous 
with the worst that there is, but from where I sit I am extremely 
encouraged with the way that the "liberal” and "conservative" communicjis 
are finding It possible to work more creatively together. 

As a final bit of Information I would share with you an 
editorial of the American Lutheran magazine. In the July i 960 Issue cn 
page 4 is the following editorial: 

"How Short Are Our MemoriesT" 

"It wasn't very many years ago that our Lutheran Church was 
labeled pro-German and pro-Nazi. We had to listen to those 
charges during two World Wars. No one will deny that among our 
members were people who not only had strong leanings to the Germcn 
or Nazi cause but even participated In organizations which sought 
to promote their Ideals. 

"During those years our Church asked the American people to remem¬ 
ber that the strong pro-German or pro-Nazi leanings of some of our 
mesibers did not represent the jxjsltlon of our Church. We pleaded 
with the public not to condemn our entire Church because of the 
views held by certain Individual members. 

"What short memoiies we havel 

"At the present time loud voices are accusing another religious 
organization In the United States of espousing a foreign-Ido- 
logy. The Natlcmal Council of Churches of Christ In America Is 
charged both with having communist leanings and with having 
officials and leaders who are conmunlst, even though the Coun¬ 
cil Is on record as opposed to conanunlsm. The NCCCA challenged 
anyone who believes that any of Its leaders are coonunlst to 
come forward and produce the evidence. We understand that so 
fan: no one has done so. 




Aagust 29, i960 


"What dlstvirbs us is that some of our own people have not only 
peuTOted the charges hut seem almost to delight in the smear 
attack on the national Council of Churches. 

"How short are our memories 1 

"Let's exercise the same charity for which our Synod pleaded 
in the past. That doesn't ve condone conmuMsm in the 

National Council of Churches or anywhere else. It does mean 
that we don't take at face value everything we hear and read. 

Let's he sure of our facts. And even if it should he deter¬ 
mined that some individuals connected with the National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches have communist leanings, let's not brand the 
communist stigma onto the entire organization. Remember, It 
wasn't long ago we made the same kind of plea for ourselves." 

Dr. Hofflnazui, one of the editorial associates of this maga¬ 
zine, Is the head of public relations for the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. The magazine Itself Is published by the new American 
Lutheran Church, which at the present time Is not a member of the 
National Council of Churches, but It is toy that It anti¬ 

cipates membership In the near future. 


I hope that this Information helps answer your questions, 
and If yw have more, do not hesitate to drop us a line. 

in Coundi Building ' | 


Surpriting nearly everyone at iu annu-' 
a] convention in St. Paul, the Minnesota 
district of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod voted to locate its headquarters in 
the new Protestant center which the Min¬ 
nesota council of churches plans to build 
in Minneapolis. The district abandoned 
plans to build an addition to its present 
^headquarters in Minneapolis when it was 
offered space in the center at “a very rea- 
'wnable cost." A report to the district 
convention said "leasing of such necessary 
Office and storage space would be good 
stewardship and would in no way consti¬ 
tute unionism" (fellowship with groups 
not in doctrinal ngreement). 

With 188,713 baptized members, the 
'Minnesota dis^a srill be the largest 
' group in the $800,000 Protestant center. 
The Minnesota council, which plans to 
begin ootutruction in midsummer 1961, 
fhas no Lutheran denominations in its 
membership at present. Several other de¬ 
nominations plan to have state head- 

The Christian Century 

September 21, 1^60 T 


Sincerely yours. 




r^ox ^. /y 

Joa L. Regler „ 
EMCutlve Secreta 


u 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH**MISSOURI SYNOD 


Article VI — Conditieiu of Membership 

Conditions for acquiring and holding mamber- 
^ahip in Synod are: - r 

L Acceptance of the confessional baida of Ar-t 
tide n. _ • 

2 . Renunciation of iminnim and syncretlam of 
every description, such as 

a. Serving congremtions of mixed confeesion, as 
such, by ministers of the Churdi; 

b. Taking part in the services and sacramental 
rites of hetoodox con g regations or of oongregatkms 
of mixed confession; 

c. Participating in heterodox tract and miasion- 
ary activ}tie^ 


5 

quarters in the center, as will the Minne 
I sota and Greater Minneapolis councils ol 
dinrehes. 
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THE CHRISTIAN BEACON 


June 30, 1960 

Synod Asked iiy 
^ Texes teches to Seier' ; 
' Sonncciions With NCC 


?nr'?f5TI!fT('n asking the Lutheran 
Church-Mtssouri Synod to sever 
I all connec ions with the National 
Council •)[ the Oiurches ojj 
Christ in the U.S.A. The resolu¬ 
tion declared: 

W'herjjss, according to the 
‘ LxUhercn lyihurss of January 12 
1960, ou- Lutlicran (^urcJi-Mis 
souri Sy od, tliough not a mem¬ 
ber of t ie National Council ot 


THURSDAY, JUNK 2, I9f0 


Member Church Asks Mission Be yd 
Of Lutheran Church-Missourl S’Tioci 
ot to,Have,ComiechQaJVfitiLJ^"'^C- 


V^'nQWAS, all Communists 
deny the existence of God and 
are dedicated to the perversion 
and ei’cntual elimination of Chris¬ 
tianity; iUld 

\Vher£as, a thorough study 
by many members of Pilerihi 
Lutheran Chui^ has convmcod 
as that this association with the 
Council is detrimentai to the Lu¬ 
theran Giurcfa; and' 


I Trinity- E vontjclical I -u thrt r 
Churc h, "ncw HiV fiiri tc J. " 
he/ of diC LuCicHin 0<ur. v— 
Missouri Synod, recently auo' 
a resolution and pi'a. TIk 
Christum Beaton render, a ."nn- 
lier of tlie Trinity Ev,.: gr'i i\ 
Luthenui Church, Aho m h 
resolution to the Chris' ■ i B'j- 
con, wrote: • 

‘The House Commit: * • 



Cliurche., maintains certain co¬ 
operative efforts with the Na¬ 
tional C ancil of ChurcHts, here¬ 
inafter referred to as "the 
Council ; and 

WitEinrAS, certain booklets' 
I [Htblish* d by the Council list the 
I Luthera i Church-Missouri Synod 
as an .Associate Member of the* 
Council; and 

recent publislxed 
the press liavel 


Wbeszas, the Missouri Symod 
is using monies also contributed 
by Pilgrim congregation for the 
advancement of the Coundl’s 
ptrogram (through the purchase 
of infbnnation from the Home 
Missions Division of the Coun¬ 
cil) ; 

Therejore be it resakrd : (1) 
that our Lutheran Church-Mk- 


Whebeias, 
statements' i 

caused us to peruse the record 
of the Courxil; and 

Where-ks, Government records 
show many officers of the Coun¬ 
cil have records of service to 
godless Conumuiism by their as¬ 
sociation, co-operation, and spon¬ 
sorship of Commtmist and Coin-, 
niunist front organizations; and 

Whereas, the Council has 

offered no defense except to . _ „ . 

heap abuse on all its critics; and Voter’s Anembly of Trinity 


connections 


mat tainted 


Be it fterther reserved: (2) 
at Eilgiim Lutheran Churrh 


tion and our local Rcnr-ien-i- 
live, Clarecnce Oa’non, o’a'r- 
man of tlie House Cc on 

Appropriations, has assured us 
that is in accord Avith Ui 
■ Air Force Manual r.nd that h ; 
, will support the Un-AnT*r>c"n 
^ Activities Committee." 

The resolution foDov.s: 

1. Whereas, the "Board for 
Missions in Nortir and Soodi 
America of the .Lu*hcr<a 
Qiurdi—Missotiri Synod bis ^ 
phed for memberdiip in tie 
Division of 1 Tome Mts«'ons of the 
National Council of the Churcl’ 
of Christ in the U.S.A.; ard, 

2. Whereas, the leadcrs’ilp of 
the NCXT is tlioroughly moden’.'s- 
tk; 

a. The Federal Council ■‘•f 
Churches, the predecc'oor of 
tlie NCC, has been referred .n 
by theologians within the Mrs 

.^■''^sibri Synod as “the Protc^r'nt 
.Antichrist" becau..e FCC !;• d 
ers denie<l every fundanu nt 1 
doctrine of die Qiris.^i.'’n fait '. 

b. Synodical oryans -m- 

phasiz^ that this precl' - 

of the NCC u i/pcnly i llutl 
wit), ttiodernisi'.. cikm!-r, i-i ’ 
unscriptural doctrines ? o 

practices in regard to *.' ^ < in 
ily and st.ite {The IVc’"' • 
League Messenger, VoL 
p. 340). • 

c. Leaders of the h X d ;• 

.such fundamental cf ;h« 

Chr'stian Wlh as the 

eA GhrisI, Flis Vir,:„i B*itji, 
and iHis Resucrection fr'sn tin. 
dead (,See a Hc^^'hoo'e of 
Christian Tbrn/c.ev. e-’- . i 
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M.-nin Hatvcr=on, Director of 
the Dcinrtment of Worsliip 
tu.rt Arts. National Council of 
ilwrches, p. 5 " . . . Chris- 
Hanity is not a rclipon based 
cn immutable trutlis"). 

(1. I^eadcrs of the NCC have 
j>arti<ii>ated in services of 
lirayer with leaders of the 
majf r faitJis—Baha’i, Bud* 
ilhis . Hitidu. Jewish, and 

; 

e. TJtritarians hold mem- 
I)er‘-* I'p in various councils 
rtlTil itod with the NCC; and, , 

3. \s^ni.REAs. Hie United 
Slates llinisc Committee on Un- 
'.incr ran Activities claims that 
over 100 NCC leaders have j 
("omruinist-frocU records; 

r Ricliard Arens, staff di- 
reo'or of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, 
hn . recently reported: '"Thus 
fa in the leadetship of the 
N itional Council of Churches 
c4 Christ in America, we have 
f« unid over 100 persons in 
Ic idorship capacity with eithf-r 
C' mmunist-front records or 
rr ~ords of service to Comrru- 
ti St causes. The aggrrepite 

affiliations of the leadersJiip, 
instead of being in the 
liundreds as the cl^rman first 
indicated, are now, according 
to our latest count, into the 
fliuusands, and we have yet 
to complete our dtecit, which 
would certainly suggest, on tlie 
lasia of authoritative sources 
of this committee, Hat the 
statement that there is infiltra¬ 
tion of fellow-trairlers in 
churches and educational iti- 
stitirtions is a complete under¬ 
statement"; and, 

4. Whereas, In spite of the 
fact that Missouri Synod leaders 
have insisted that this applica¬ 
tion invoived no ohange in 
policy, leaders of the NCC lave 
interpreted this action as a re¬ 
versal of the Missouri Synod’s 
former opposition to the NCQ 
and as a sign that the Missouri 
Synod may eventually join the 
NCC; 

a. Richard T. Sutcliffe, as- 
ociatc director of the Depart- i 
ment of Press, Radio, and 
Television of.the United Lu¬ 
theran Church, intc.-preted this 
action as a significant "crack’’ 
in the sea wall "which has 
traiditiotially separated the Mis¬ 


souri Synod Lutherans from 
other church bodies in the 
ocean of world Protestantism” 
(Lutheran Herald, December 
29. 1959, p. 16). 

b. In his weekly religious 
newscast, "Church World 
News,” Sutcliffe announced: 
"The action brought a pleased 
smile to the face of Americaai 
Protestantism ... and, perhaps, 
a raised eyebrow or two.” 

c. Affiliation with Mission 
Divisions is generally regarded 
by ecumerucal Icailers as a step 
to closer unity. A former 
secretary of the International 
Missionary Council recently 
stated: "We must recognize 
tliat the Church is increasingly 
being called to mission and to 
unity. To meet the objections 
to merger, there will be a con¬ 
tinuing Commission on World 
Mis.sion and Rvangelism to 
wWcfi organizations may be¬ 
long without committing them¬ 
selves to Wee membership’’: 
and, 

5. Whereas, the NCC is not 
merely acting as a council of 
cfiurches but as if it were al¬ 
ready a superchurch; 

a. When the Rev. H. Con¬ 
rad Hoyer of Chicago 'wns 
elected the new associate ex¬ 
ecutive secretary tti the Dtvi- 
snon of Home Mis6ion.s of the 
NCC, the January 23 presB 
release of the National Lu¬ 
theran Council stated: 

“Dr. Hoyer’s major respon¬ 
sibility will lie in the area of 
co-operative planning, it wa.s 
announced here by the Rev. 
Jon L. Reiger, executive sec¬ 
retary of thie Home Mi.ssJtin.s 
Division of the NCCUSA. 

“In this capacity, he said. 
lb.e Lutheran missions expert 
will gtzide the development of 
a prnxess for strengthening 
denominational efforts to meet 
the needs of a changing 
. .America. 

"Under hk general direction 
will be such departmental 

« 

. ooncerm as the role of the ^ 
.^urch in urban renewal, rural, 
redevefdpment, and regional 
planning, and sudi special in¬ 
terest groups as • the migrant 
rninistry ami Indian and 
.'Spanish American work (em-.* 
phosis our)." . 


b. The Managing Rditor lyf 
Christianity Today wmte: 

"Wherever the NCC ^■^s I’le 
power it is already at work to 
elminate existing churches mt 
in harmony with the .'uper- 
churrh idea; and to prevent 
siKh churches fn.>m lieirg es¬ 
tablished in new territory. 

"Dr. H. Paul Douglass, di- 
■ rector of 'co-operalive field 
research,' goe.s into ripe areas 
'at the invitation of local coun¬ 
cils of churches’ to sh.ipe up the 
program. He confers with lo¬ 
cal caimenic,al church lead¬ 
ers and helps prejiare the mas¬ 
ter plan showing the proper lo¬ 
cation of churches ‘in relation 
to population an<l other cnii 
siderations.’ They deicrmiiie 
the loeation and relrication of 
churches so as to 'eliminate 
ovcrlapt'ing of parishes’ and 
‘the unseemly competition that 
■SO often goe.s with this condi¬ 
tion.’ Then these ecumenical 
overlords go to the City Plan¬ 
ning Commission or to Na¬ 
tional Housing administrators 
and offer their ‘co-eperation,’ 
thus establishing an important 
political liaison with govern¬ 
ment authorities for the eh- 
forement of their decisions" 
(De Forest Murch, The Croni- 
ing Superchurch, p 32f. 
quoted in David Hedegard's 
Ecumenism and the Bible, pp. 
227-8). 

c. See enclosed pamphlet; 
li'lty You Can’t Build Your 
Church—The Hand Over the 
Churches; and, 

6. WiiERP-AS, leaders of the er- 
menical movement admit that "the 
eaimenical movement can have 
but one object. It is organic 
union" (Christian Century, No¬ 
vember 13, 1957, p. 1343); and. 

7. Whereas, irresp>ective of 
intention, some have interpreted 
this action as* evidence of a "lib- 
cralzing" trend within the Mis¬ 
souri Synod; 

a. The editor of the Lutheran 
Spokesman reported: 

"The socioligists and educa¬ 
tors have known .for a long 
time that the merging of diverse 
elements follows a definite pat¬ 
tern. First there is hostility. 
This must give way to a toler¬ 
ant attitude. Next, there must 
follow an attempt to under¬ 
stand the other (arson’s posi- 



' tide, 'nien comes tl>e key step', 
cooperation. Merger an>l fed- i 
eration may or may iwt fol¬ 
low, blit that is not too impor¬ 
tant. For co-operation signals 
an end to dq^rinal battling, 
and • grants the principle of 
‘relativity’ in matters of truth. 
The other churches know that 
each additional venture makes 
it more incongnious and al¬ 
most impossible for Missouri 
to insist they alone have the 
true doctrine and other 
churches are adherents of false 
doctrine" (February, 1960, pp. 

9, 10. Here also see tlic Form¬ 
ula of Concord, Thorough Dec¬ 
laration, X, 5). 

b. Even an EI.C pastor, the 
Rev. Allen R. Blegcn, has com¬ 
mented on this application. 
“What does this mean? It 
seems to mean that there are 
men in the Missouri Synod’s 
higher echdons who feel they 
cannot accomplish what they 
sliould without seme affiliation 
with the NCC. Is this liberal¬ 
izing? It seems so to me" 
(April, 1960); and, 

ft. Whebeas, the 1959 Synodi¬ 
cal Convention at San Francisco 
was not given an opportunity to 
consider and approve applica¬ 
tion for such membersliip: 
Therefore be it resolved, that 
we respectfully petition the Board 

for Missions m North ami .South 
America of the T utberan Church 
—Missouri Synod to withlraw its 
application for membership w*th- 
in the Home Missions Division of 
the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A.; and 

Be it resolved, that if the Board 
for Missions in North and South 
America ref.ains niemlxrship 
within the Home Missions Divi- 
Mon nf the National Council of 
Churches we petition the Pas-' 
toral Gonference of tlie Washing¬ 
ton Ciremt and the M'estern Dis¬ 
trict at its 1960 Convention to 
request the Board for Missions in 
North and South America to 
withdraw from the Home Mis¬ 
sions Division of the NCC. 

Trinity Ewangeliral Lutheran 
Church 

Nei^ Haven, Mis.souri 
Irving Althage. jerrefory 
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THE MISSOURI SYNOD AND COMi-lUNISM 

Editorial 



The Russian Mystery September 11, 1945 

Nothing is easier than to continue slogans which by 
much ropelition have come to take on the nature of a fixed 
principle. And nothing requires less courage than to keep 
on whacking away at some system or organization which 
has acquired a bad record. We are thinking of Russia — 
Communist, atheistic Russia. But is it Communistic? 
Is it atheistic? 

We are not discussing the Russia of 1918 or 1928 or 
1938, but the Russia of 1945. Docs it mean something or 
does it not that Russia has officially disavowed the ’Third 
International, the revolutionary principle which calls upon 
workers of the world to rise ift revolution against their 
government? 

When the Ru.<u;ians occupied Berlin, one of their first 
orders was that the churches be opened and people be 
given a chance to worship. It may be a political deal that 
the Soviets have recognized the Eastern Catholic Church; 
but why open the churches in Berlin? Three or four 
answers suggest themselves, but which is the true one? 
When victory over Germany was proclaimed, the first speech 

THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 

of Stalin expressed exultation that “the age-old struggle 
of the Slav people for their existence and independence 
has ended in victory over the German invaders and German 
tyranny." Docs this mean that Russia today; is a center 
of Slav civilization and power rather than a center of 
Communism? 

The latest surprise has come from China. The Russian 
armies did not make common cause with the Chinese 
Communists, as everybody expected, but with the govern¬ 
ment in Chungking, and they promisixi to give up Man¬ 
churia and make a thirty-year troaty of peace witli China. 
Where are the BoJihevist hordes which some of us saw 
rolling across China and engulfing in Red Communism 
all of Asia? 

We make no predictions. What we maintain is tb'it 
the prospect of a religious revival in Russia, a revival in 
which we may have a part, Is by no means only a mirage 
seen by some people who want to see good come out 
of this dreadful World War IL G. 
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I U)v\ Slioi i Are Our Meiuoi icsr* 

3 T wasn’t very nwny ycjirs aRO tliat wiiv l.iitlirran 
(luiri'h was laheli-il |>ro-( iernur aiul pro-N’azi. VVe 
hafl to listen to those cltiri'cs diiriiiK two World Wars. 
.Vo one will deny that atnonp; onr nicnihers were jteople 
wIhi not only had stnm" IraniiiRS to the (icmian or 
Va;^i <an.sc Inil even iwrtieiiwitod in organizations which 
soiifjlii to |irotnote their ideals. 

I hirinj; those years <>nr tluircli asked the American 
)Ksq)le to reinenilK-r that the slronn i)ro-(iennan or jtro- 
..Va/i leaninns of some of onr ineinlicrs ilid not represent 
the (Misition of onr Cluireh. We pleaded with the iRihlic 
not to eondenm onr entire t Imrelt het-anse r)f the views 
held hy eeiiain indiviilii.al nieiniM'is. 

What sitort iiieinories we have! 

the present time loud voices are aecnsiii*; another 
religions orfjanization in the Uniterl States of espousing 
a foreigji ideology. ThcNationaP^jjj^tjjjljT^^^lin^^ 
of Christ il l Ammi^is cliargcd lx>tli with haviiiu coin- 
innni.s t leanings nn<J wtli fiaving oflieials and leader.s who 
ar e comm unists even ihonph ihe f'oiini-il is on record as 
oppo.sed to cotiininnisin. r ife IMLLLA CimiCTlggfftniVOTB; 
who iK'lieves that TTny of its lenders are oanmnnist to 
come forwaril and produce the evidence. Wi- under¬ 
stand that so far no one has flonc so. 

\\ hat disturbs us is tliat .some of onr own peojile have 
not only parroted the charges hot seem almo.st to delight 
in the smear attack on the . Vational ( oiiiicil of (,'hnrch c4 
IIi>w short arc onr memories! 

Let’s exercise the s:ime charity for which onr .Synod 
pleaded in the ixi.st. 1 hat doesn’t mean we comlone com- 
mimi.sm in the National ( oimril of ( hurches or aiiy- 
wheie else. It does mean that we don’t take : t fare value 
every thing we hear ami read. Let’s Ir snn of onr facts. 
And even if it .should he detciniinH that some imlividuals 
connirtc<l with the National t'oiincil of tdnirches have 
communist leanings, lets not brand the communist 
stigma onto the entire organization. Keim-nil>rr, it wasn’t 
long ago we made the s;mic kind of jilca for ourselves. 


Tinges Churches 

Charges by the executive director of 
the Louisville Area Council of Churches 
that Frolcstanlism is tinged with the 
“Marxist vims” brought immediate de¬ 
nials from local clergymen. 

Dr. N. Hurnett Magmdcr. u .Souihcrn 
Baptist, had declared that “in the past 
30 years there has been f.iirly wide in¬ 
volvement of churchmen in a host of 
disguised organizations, fronts, and 
culls which were spawned by Commiin- 
ist-molivaled people." 

During the deprevsion of the 1930s. 
he said, many Protestant minister:, 
sought to equate the “social Gospel" 
with secular movements th.al were ori¬ 
ented in Marxist, socialist, or Commun¬ 
ist philosophy. He stated his ideas in 
several articles in Anion in Kentucky, 
a publication of Associated Industries 
of Kentucky, and in a press interview. 

Retired Methodist Bishop William 
Watkins said he admired Dr. Mugruder, 
“but I disagree with just about all he 
has to say.” 

"If you chose to say it. Protestant¬ 
ism is tinged with Communist ideas be¬ 
cause they arc just the ideas the Com- 
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The American Lutheran 
October, 1961 

EdiluriulH Dixpulrd 
Kilitor, Amkhhan Lutiikkan: 

'I'wo i-ilitorials rect'iiily appeared in 
two scpariite issues of the Amekican 
Ll'tiiekan which demand some kind of 
reply. I refer to llie i-tlitorial, ‘‘Com- 
ninniMii In 'I'lie Cleit;y ARain,” in the 
June, 1%() issue; and. "How Short Are 
Our Memories?” in the July, VXiO issue. 

'I'he first editori.d refers to the .so- 
called ‘‘.^ir Force Manual" controversy, 
niiil apivirently i|uoti s the New \ iirk 
I IMh'S approvingly, when it stated th.at 
the charges of (■onimunist intiltr.ation 
into the churches were "cheap, silly .itid 
irreligimis.” 'I'lie eilitorial then proceeds 
with a iirc.achnmit on the EiRhlh taiin- 
inandment inferring that the charges 
made in the .\ir h'orce Manual were 
untrue and incorrecl, therefore slaniler 
oils and lilieloiis S'oni pn'-enl eorre 
.s|N>iH|ent IS of the eonviction from a 
serious study of the t onnnnnist con¬ 
spiracy and piirtieularly also of the .Mr 
h'orce Maiin.al controver.sy, that the 
charges made against much of the 
Natioivil (.‘onneirs letidership arc true. 

kepre.scntative h'rancis h- Walter of 
I’enn.sylvania, Chairman of the I loose 
L'n-/\nierican Activities Committei-. 
c.dled the Air h'orce Seeretary to testify 
with reference to the withdrawal action, 
stating: ".\efually, the charges that 
were made are true, and recall of the 
pamphlet deprives security olliccrs of 
im|Mirtant knowletlge almut the way 
Comnninists light religion and use re¬ 
ligion to their own ends." 

When the (iener:il Ihcird of the Na¬ 
tional Council sent a telegr.ini of pro- 
te.st to Kepresentative Walter, signcrl hy 
six of their leaders, protesting the 
Manual charges, Kepre.scntative W'alter, 
in turn, sent the.se men a telegram invit¬ 
ing them to ;ip)>ear liefitrc the I louse 
lhi-.\nierican Activities I'ninniittee at 
their convenience to iliscuss the matter. 
(Te.xt of both telegrams and the in¬ 
dividuals iiivolvtil are on file.) As far 
•a.s present information is avail.'ihle, to 
date not one of the Nt'C leaders has 
had the coni tesy to even acknowleilgc 
recci])! of kepresmit.ative Walter's tele¬ 
gram of invitation. Why not? Here was 
a golden o|)|)ortunity to clear the .Nt’C' 
le.ader.ship of the charges of Lhi-.Ameri¬ 
can activity if it could !«■ done. Hut they 
by-passed the opportunity. . . . 

Relative to the second eilitorial I July, 
it should be noted that eipiating 
all Iiernian-Americans witli Naziism 
was paljKibly unjust. And those so un¬ 
justly accused had the right to defend 
their innocence, and did so. lltit those 
who were guilty of N.azi symjiathy and 
activity, on the other hand, should jus¬ 
tifiably have been e.xjsiscd anil appre¬ 
hended. So, likewise, should those today 
who aid and abet the atheistic Cnni-.» 
nninist consniraev which threatens us 
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with desiniclion and enslavement he cx- 
poseil, whethci they arc to he found in 
the churches or out of them. 

Strangely enough, lho.se who toikiy 
warn against the conspirators and jiro- 
dtice tminipcacli.ihle docmiwntary evi¬ 
dence of inlillration into the church, 
are falsely hranded with .such smear 
epithets as “Na/i” and “I'ascisl." What 
has hapiiened w itii the applicition of the 
hhghlh (■<>niinandnient in this instance? 

Let us realistically face this serious 
threat of the (.'onnmmist men.ace, no 
matter in wli.it area of our Aincrifap 


.society it reals its ugly hea>l. 

Eilmtind Burke once .said: ".All that 
is necessary for evil to triumph is tha' 
good men do nothing.” Today wc hav' 
the tragic .spectacle of presumed good 
men not only doing nothing ahont the 
conspirators who would enslave ns. hut 
we find them challenging :md even ridi 
ruling, .'It every turn, the men who are 
eonscietitiously trying to avert the 
threatening and iinpinding catastrophe. 

W. '<1 np heforc it is too late. 

Atigii.sl W. Brtisl.it 
Scarsdalc, New ^ ink 


HEARING 

niciruuw th» 

COMMIITEE ON UN-AMEEICAN ACTIVITIES 
HOUSE OF ]{.ErUESENTATn’ES 

KKJIITY-Sl X'I’Il C0N(HtKS3 

SKOOND SESSION 


IT.nilUAKY il. IWW 


Printed for the use of the Commlttwi ou tin Amcrienn .AeUvItles 


(INOLUniNO INDEX) 


Mr. AitENB. May I first stiy, Mr. Clmimttin, in view of the Secre- 
fitry s repiitlifitiun of flic inforinivtioii cotivnycd respecting tlir Nnf ionnl 
Connril i>f Churches of Christ in America, tho cliainnnn issued u 
stnfeinent to the effect Uint the leadersliip of the National Coiiiiei! 
of Cliiirche,s of C^irist in tlie United Slates of America had litiitdreds 
or at len.st over 100 nfliliation.s with Coinnitinist fronts and causes. 
Siitco then wo have made rarcfnl, hut yet incomplete checks, and it 
18 a complcto understnfement. Thus far of the londersliip of I ho 
National (.oiincil of Cliufches of Christ in America, wo have found 
over 100 persons in leadersltij) capacity with either CJoinmunist-front 
rmvrds or records of service to Communist ctuiKCs. The nogregafo 
nfhhations of the letidership, instead of being in tlie htindrwTs as tho 
chairmau fii>t indirntwl, is now, acconling to nnr Infest count, into 
the tlionsands, and wo liavo yet to comiilele onr rhei k, whieJt would 
ccrfainly suggest, on tho ba.sia of tho autlioritative sou roes of this com- 
nntteo, that tho statement flint there is inflltnition of fcllow-fruvelera 
in cliurclips and wlucational institutions is a complete understatement. 
..r reference to tho jieonle wlio?o names nrc specified, on 

ir ^/A Js Walter Rtissoll Bowie whose name appears: on 
re<-*9rn8 thus far, ami we have only made nn examination 
of tho m^f available information, is that he lias lind over 33 nflilia- 
fions with Communist fronts and causes; that Henry J. Cadbury has 
hnu a totnl of not less than nino, which wc liave been able to con- 
firm (lie mamial says 13—that George Dahl, coiicerniiig wliom (he 
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g^ir lri-tamoii s Rnii tlKt fjuirch Jn. 
th< ^~Ttfd caallaL--M<:ttiw tiU i**. 
R utilni, Ru.<^ lnn f.^rt hoilox 

gfcular 


JJc li'n '•'•■w York City on 
[Apr '.’H iiii't tlr-w to Moscow on 
Air I.incs with a stop In 
l:i‘lrlijm. rtuniiR his slay lO 
^l(l.■^^ow. I )r. HoffinHnn will vl.- u! 
3 T. Ja H'!V Zhidkov, pcsfor of t he 


and otiitt church _»jv 


THS CHhloTlr-.N BEACON 
September 15* I960 


THE LUTHERAN La/KHN 
Ma/ i, 196c 


Or. Hoffitiaun on Visit 
I'o Russia and Poland 

111 uliiit lis prolmlily t1ic firsl Iri)* a 'MisMoiiri Ryufirt 
Icriiyinaii has over inmle Ni Muscnw. I^r. (Kwald llorf- 
l,iilhcran Hour speaker, is spetnltiiir severnl ilavs 
h-Iiiinl the Iron Ciirlaiii in the inlerr.sls of laillirran Jlour 


“LUTHERAN HOUR NEWS" FEATURES 

ZHIDKOV, PROPAGANDIST FOR REDS 


When the MisMsiri Synod’s t'n uiie I 
Lntheran Iratiirr^ Jakov 'wns .hot 

Zhidkov on its Kt~cs lovi-i a.. Ii l^ i 

■‘The I’lanie .of F.Tith” of the i)r. 0»\vi 
Cpmmtinists. .he Rtsis ’we re- nti^ of Z1 
ceived the kind of a.s'i.'.lanec Uieii ihc nriei 
need in protecting their a^ent. Tltis 

Zhidkov preached ‘he Coinmii- 
nist line heforc ilic Bapii.st V/orkI ,.1 . 

■Mliancc and ofTen-d KhnisA- ‘ *" 

clicv's di.iartoainenl Drwtan) a;. 

;i I'M FBIOM MISSOIIIID 


thi one Is'hituI which all Chris- 
iwiis .hoiiUI unite. 

Il l^ diffs'iill to lielieve that 
i>r. Oswald Hnfftnann'h featur¬ 
ing of Zlinflnv is not related to 
I’le iirieni attack? upon him. 

This . kterial wa.s sent In the 
( '‘tuftuiH lieiuor. 1>v a tnemlier of 
the MisM>«ri Syriud - Lutheran 
Cliuich. 


PAAR, CHESSMAN. Kt 
CASTRO, & ALGIERS ■ 

Hu nr, 0»irntd Unffirtfmu | 

Lmlhrrmn Unmr Sprakrr ^l|H| | 

I had a (leM dav with ,nol- I’aei. C.ryl Cheirnnan. the mi-ssllc 
lisp, Udel Ca.slro, Alijiep.. and a r ri--iriidin): Ki.-iiernliialinn ah<<ut 
Am»rii?an churchmen in an Air Kor<» nuiriiial. 1 


I On his return from Moacow, 
'.The I.ulherun Hone i.|iciiker will 
piu'iid several days in Warsiiw. 
Poland, where he will see Itishi i> 
Dr. Anilr/ej WnriLiUwi hMid of 
the I'nltsh l.uThiTan Church. In 
bolh Poland and KuRsia. Dr. 

I Hoffmann hopes to make several 
rccnrding.s. 

Afler Ku5.sla and Poland. Dr. 
Hoffmann will return to London, 
KnKinnd, w here ho will he Joined 
by Mrs. Hoffiuhnn for a tour 
Ilf Kuro|M> including stupt at 
Hanihurx. rranklurl, StutIKarU 
.Munich, and Hannovrr in Ger* 
many, and at G'dehurg in Sweden 
where he will visit Bishop lit 
Clcidz. He will also slop at th* 
l.iiiheran 'World Kederntlon 
office In Genes a. and In Copsm- 
hagrn, Denmark. 

During June and the first part 
of July. Dr Hoffmann will siun* 
as adviser In the production of a 
film In Germany which is loc- 
pecled to assume the name im* 
portane.j as the piclui'e "Mar¬ 
lin Luther.” 

Dr. Hoffmann will return to 
the United Slates jusi In time lo 
preoch at the l.iitherar. Hour 
rally which will open the LLU 
convention In klinneapolla on 
July Ilk 
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RED FUG ON THE PLATFORM OF BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE—RIO DE JANEIRO. BRAZIL 

-^75“ , . , 

2^dkov Offers Khrushchev to l^aptists ’’ 

As World Leader of Peace: Baptist World 

Alliance Effectively Use d by Communists 


pie Lutheran 
KewsT 


Christmas, 


A f'AV piT- 
sons 

ly Ii;ivc mis- 
Mndr'fstiHKl llii‘ 

(HtVI’t plM>fo oil 
f li r piovioiis 
isSlIO of lilt' 

\I\\VS whifli 
sliosvi i! tli«> H/bli’ prosi'iitation 
lo tlif Hrv, Jiikov ZliiclLov, thi- 
fill vo.ir ol<l fo-pastor of fbis 
Mosfovs fluirili. SfA'rral wiTo 
coiii'iTiiia! fliaf 'I'lii* I.iilluTaii 
IIdiii oow liail ‘■joiiK’i! llii- 


III rvil' and would “fol- 
o\\ ilu’ Coininiinist line’.” 

Volliiii'r loiild Ih' farlluT 
liipin tin truth. The l.iithi-ian 
lloiii lia' not cliao^i'd It r«' 
mains dcdiiafod to flio caiiso 
of proacliiii)* Christ ami Him 

(•riii'ifiod. 

TIk' photo is a romindor that 
ihi- ciiro of the world’s ills is 
found in the Rihlc. With coii- 
fidriui- in the {lowi'r of tin- 
Iloh S])irit. Christians should 
!)•• Iiapiis lo distn’holr Hihlos 
hchind thi- Iron Curtain to any- 
oiio wild will ii.so tlli’ni rs’oii 
lo Khriishchfv hiitisolf. 


The Cooiinumsf flog bemg prerento.i in thr* ennter of tfiR stogc before ?0,000 people of the renili 
Congress of the Pqptist World Alhonee, June 26, 1JGO The Red flog rrceived *1^ longest arv^ixid 
vJ oiJfilouse of oity of tfie 55 flogs (’resented in the opening session of the Congre-ss Arturi 
kevitch. Red delegoift, is seen quota hj from the Russian Bible SA^n he raised his right hoiKi • m 
inonner ot Khrushc tiev the applause b rjon Standing behind him is ihr Rev. Di Thec-JoreF Ajum-., 
poster of diet irst Bqptr.l Church, RichmoriJ, Vo, (xesident of the AlhorKe, 


At the close of the session the pc.tor of the First Ukrainian Boptist Church of Soo Paulo, Bro-. 

'Old, "The red on that Hog is the blood of my people." 


Jakov ZhiiiRuv, 76-ycar-oliI 
Moscovite, ami Inadc.*' of the 
Rtissiuii Uaptisi (Iclc^lioa to liic 
Tenth Contfrees of Itic Haptist 
Workl Alliance in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brainl, prcsoiited his Comniuni.st 
line in his pace apjieal Saturday 
moriiini;, July 2. 

The Associated Press report 
from Kio de Janeiro began, "Thi' 
Russian Haptist leader toilay 
ugjcrl the Chnstiaii -ss-orld to ac¬ 
cept Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Klmishrhev's prr>pos.iI for iini- 
fversal and complete disanna 
ment." The full text c>f tins 
address, which begins by t|uoting 
the Scripture and referring to 
Wstoric nxwnents in the Haptbl 
World Alliance’s history, is 
published on page 3. It ^oiild 
be carefully considered by all the 
Christian public. 

When Zhidkov finished his ap¬ 
peal, no one a|)plaudod. How¬ 
ever, he was unanimously rr- 


ckiteil a Vice-^iresiilent of the 
Ikifiti'-t Wnrhl Alliancr. Artur 
Mit/keviich, who had ■ oine ir< 
Hrazil with hhii a.s one of the 
Knvsi.in <Ii legiitiim, was j>l.irr'! 
on the executive comniiltiT. Tlius 
till’ Russian ILititists >lren(ffiK'iu'd 
and increased their (Ki.sitions in 
the n\VA. 

Tlie Red (Lag, presented hv 
the Russian Haniisis l><fote the 

.Mliaiire, was not a .symlxjl of 
freedi-ati, but it nprc.s/'nt,' the 
*e( iif.-.t orgatiired force of .iliie- 
isni that the world lia.s ever seen, 
'jo-lless OnnmunisTii has its fl.ag 
:ml I’le Russian Bai>tist servants 
of t foil] muni sin tarrietl it. to the 
■j'latform of the Iia)Jti5t World 
.Alliance. 'Hiis Hag rejire.sents 
the darkest tyranny i-vcr tlic 
mnnl.s .and bodies of men that 
history has .'■jeen. 

This Hag npresents tin; dia¬ 
bolical conspiracy of the CVni- 
inunists to use religion for the 
sinister purpose of destroying 
fre<!d<«i> and also tiK- church il- 


seU. 

This Mag n^iicsrnts countlts.s 
tluMisaml.s, even millions, of 
Oirisiiaie who liav: ,bcen 
sl.auplitcre*l hy the t'ommunist.s. 
It renresciits the de.striiction of 
iliirtisaiKis oi Ciiristiaii churclKs 
ill Russia. 

The words of Nikita Khntsli- 
chev on July 5 in Vallacli, 
Au.stria, ‘‘Life is sliort, and 1 
want to see the Rcil Flag fly 
over the wlKilc wocld in my 
lifetime.’’ are timed in the prov¬ 
idence of <Jod to accentuate the 
si^piificancc of die hringing of 
• hat Hag to the pLatform of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 

Dr. Carl Mointire lias l>ecn 
di.strbuting on liis broadcast a 
"Red Flag I'.ackct’’ in which he 
h:cs included ten iteirw—docu- 
inent.; and n-ports from the liap- 
. list World Alliance mcetii^ in 
Rio. 
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"Llr-E MAGAZINE 'TJ^TIITOS TCSTIMOKT 01* PETER DEILUBIN, !‘!ARCH 23, 1959 

(Plio^,ogr«phicallv r»'?proriuced below from Life , March 23, 1959, are front cover and page 111, 

greatly reduced, and actual size inset from page Hi;.} 



ambassador l’:iiuus|ikiti %v:i'« 
Si.iii .Viunix «l'ik in I kS. 


PREIATE. \1ilii>|X»li 

l.m Niki'l.ii IN •ii'i lil III still I |>*lii\ 


SOVIET AGENTS IN THE WEST 


RED AGENT’S 
VIVID TALE 
OF TERROR 


S I A 11 Si'i'iniiv .iiviiis Jill pLiiili'il III .ilnii'sl all Si'iu-i aiLi'iiis al'i'iail. 

Vlnsi SoiH'i i"nMils aiul viti* iiiiisiil- .Ilf mi’inl'i'is I'l I'u- Uiisvim sf 
cri'l pi'litV. aniitiip nihoi iliinus lliiir luh is i" pii'l'.ni ilns.ici- I'li is.i .ippli- 
liiiils .iikI I'v !«• fi'iii Kiissi.iii in llicif .irv.is ii'linn m lln In "k:I.iiiiI 

«•! I'lilisi .IS spKs ( mIk'i .Si.I ll’ Siiiiiiii iilliivi' arc In hi’ lixioil m Sumci cm* 
hassics .mil 1 1.1\cliiip ilcli’p.iIll'll' wlicii-ihii kivp an i’.\c on ii'iirinc l<llssl.lll^. 

Siiiii lOniinv III till’ li.S Dcii.ihiii lia« aniiiscil liimsi’lf hi sixniiiic loimci 
lollc.niiii’s anil'll;’, visiliiip Kiissi.ihs W'li. n tu' sii» ihc MoisiAi’i il.iiiivi’. pvi 
fi’iiii III Nfii Volk III' spolli'il Ins olil Ti i^-iul 1 n'lii, ('t'lonil Is mil i.ii i scv 
’haiii'i’ III Ihi- I'liilaiii sails .i* i iiiniii’i "I ll'i pouliiiiion Mali In l'iV7 a 
Si'iK'l nails' ill li'i’alit'n I. .os i ..S, niiInilci'.inoihci SI.He Sniniii aiiinanil- 
anci I'l I K'l lal'iii’s. M.iioi St'l;ii’i /auoisls I Itc iii.iioi. Iis|nl as it'i'siiin 
lion I'lU'iiii'ciIi.iil oiiii Morkiil al ilii nmi'iisliiii'iiii' loh i ' .iiiiasMii;’ m 
II iiinnariiv ci nk nn li'i ll'i' Mosmu ilo vicis ol I .isl ( n'l ni.iii I'lliiiaK A tli'lc- 
palioM'A'lll lo llu IkS III I'^Sli hy ||ii'Kiissi.ni I lillioilos I’aiiiaiili ol Vlosiovv 
ii.is In.nlitl hv Mi'liofs lil.ni Nikol.ii Ilorolc'C'ii'h V aln«hi'iii'll. '.iho o liolh 
sfi'iinil i.iiikinv pii’lalv ol Ihi Kusmioi •ritlii'iloi l liiiii li anil a S'ali- Ssi n'ily 
aiA III ol Ion;: si.imlin;! viItoni I K'li.ihni once mvl in \ icnn.i. I >iiriin’ ihi’ Rins- 
sfls I .nr I K'rialiin viw a ncus piilnii' o| a I'lonp ol msiIois al Hie I .S c .hihii 
t)nc ol ihcni was .i .Slalc Sccmily man Irom hn olil <'|licc in Mi mom. 

Mi'sl VNcsli’i nci s iii'ik csiint.iic ilic hia/cniicss u nh »loil' i|u Si.iK' Sicir n’ 
ilisp.ililies Its .lyeiils. While All’s.iiiilor I'.niMishkin m as ainha'sailor o ihe 
I) S. Iroili M>47 III l‘<'2 he was a hmor '•eneinl on ailiie ihili in hu .Slalf Si ■ 
tiiniy I le laler hte.niK' boss ol the forf ipn inlellieenec iliiee'i'r.ile in Mosiow. 


A htilooc dplvcilun ylves U S. 
lirnt lull ilor, ol ivovl pollc* 


in sworn testimor^ before taie House Committee on fn-American Activities 


lea.Bed to the public, March 17, 1959 by Congreseman Francis E. Waiter, chairman of the Com- 


irlttce, declared, "When the Soviet delegation is going abroad, it always includes some in¬ 


telligence or co'jjiterintelligence officers." 


As an example of this, Deriabin referred to the Soviet religious delegation that ca.’ne to the 
United .'states in 1956, the chief of which was Metropolitan Nicolai. Nicolai, he said, "is 
m agent of KGP since World War II, vdio gives information to KGB. KGR is asking him and he 
is giving infomation. He is act’ually an agent." 







CHRISTIAN BEACON 


December 22, 1960 


Giving the Communists What 
They Want 

From various sections of the United States and Canada, Lutherans 
have been mailing to Dr. Carl Mclntire, director of the 20th Centurj 
Reformation Hour broadcast, copies of the 1961 calendar of The 
Lutheran Hour. We have photographically reproduced part of a 
page of this calendar. A most striking and attractive picture is 
presented witfi Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, preacher on the Lutheran 
Hour, presenting a Russian Bible printed in the U.S.A. "to Dr. 
Jakov Zhidkov, SO-year-old pastor of the Protestant church in Mos¬ 
cow.’’ A gracious, hrothei iy relationship is represented and the note<l 
.American radio preacher is expressing his regard for this elderly 
pastor of the Protestant church in Moscow. 

There is not the slightest intimation or suggestion that this 80- 
year-old pastor is one of the leading Communist propagandists in 
the field of religion and year after year has been preaching the Com¬ 
munist line, promoting Stalin .anti now Khrushchev. 

For these Russian agents to be recognized by Western church 
leaders and have their pictures presented on calendars to be hung 
in the homes of faithful Christians in the United States is a great 
triumph for the cause of Communism. 

This is exactly what the Communists want the ministers in the 
Western world to accord their church spokesmen front Moscow. 

Eiarlier, the Christian Beacon of September 15, 1960 reproduced 
the fall issue of The Lutheran Hour News where another picture 
of Dr. Hoffmann and Zhidkov was contained on the front page, fn 
this issue we read, "Our cover shows Lutheran Hour sp^ker Dr. 
Oswald Hoffmann presenting a Russian Bible to the minister of 
'Moscow’s lone* evangelical church, Dr. Jakov Zhidkov." One gets 
the impression that this lone evangelical church is being encouraged 
and comforted by the leader of the Lutheran Hour. 

... The Christmas, I960. Nr^.'s of the Lutheran Hour takes note of 
the objection which has been rai.sed concerning Zhidkov. 

It reports: "A few persons apparently have misunderstood the 
cover photo on the previous issue of the NEWS which showed^ 
the Bible presentation to the Rev. Jakov Zhidkov, the 80-ycar-old 
co-pastor of this Moscow church. Several were concerned that TheJ 
Lutheran Hour now had .'joined the forces of evil' and would 'fol¬ 
low the Communist line.’ *’ 



MTiat is wrong with this, of rour''.e. Is that this rejoinder docs 
not meet the isrue. No one has accii.sed .Dr. Hoffmann of "follow¬ 
ing the Communist line" or "joining the foR'es of evil." All ll.at 
has been alleged is that he is giving respect and honor .md recogni¬ 
tion and. in a very real sense, .a cover to an experienced Communist 
prop>agandist and agent for the Kremlin. Let hi.'a deny this! Thes^ 
church leaders are under strict Communi.st discipline and they have 
b«M4he Kremlin's great "angels of pe.-'ce." 

‘Rut’the further explanation of Tue I.ufheran Hour NFWS gives 
a turn which is surely a designed one. We read: "The photo is a 
reminder that the cure pf the world’s ills is found in the Bible. With 
confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit, Christians should b; 
happy to distribute Bible.^ behind the Iron Curtain to anyone who 
'-■!! u.se them—even to Khnishchev Iiim.self.” 

Ts jakov Zhidkov therefore in the class with Khrushchev himself? 
Khrushchev, however, is knovsm throughout the world for what he 
is. Jakov Zhidkov is being reported throughout the world to be 
"the 80-year-old pastor of the Protestant church in Moscow” and 
not an agent of the Kremlin. 

Tlie Lutheran Hour calendar that will h.iiig in homes across tlic 
land gives to Jakov Zhidkov a recognition and a sj'mp.athetic com¬ 
mendation which plays directly' into the hands of the Communists 
.and helps their program of using the church. Three-fourths of the 
1961 calendar is actually dedicated to the Iron Curtain l.and.s. For 
May and June the picture is from Poland. Its caption reads, "Your 
Christian broadcasts help us, says Polish Lutheran ^'shop Andrzej 
Wantula in Warsaw. In background are domed Trinity Church and 
communist House of Culture.” as though the church were standing 
against the House of Culture. Indeed, Bishop Wantula is an ap¬ 
pointee of the Communists, and the House of Culture has the church 
in its complete control. Nothing of this kiiwt-is suggested. Bishop 
Wantula has efTcrtively sersed the whole Communist cause in the 
l.uthcran world. He came to Minneapolis to the Lutheran World 
Federation. The Communi.sts want these- religious leaders to be 
accepted as fine Christian leaders so that thc\ can represent the 
cause of "peaceful coexistence” and the Communist peace line 
throughout the churche^of the world. 

ft is just here that Christian people must see so clearly the line 
and propanganda of the Communists themselves. Under no circum- 
sUnces should the churches or reli^ous leaders of the West give 
them respectability or a cover of any kind. Religious activities, such 
as are represented* in the Lutheran Hour, are exactly what the Com¬ 
munists would like to use. Wittingly or unwittingly, for the next 
twelve months, the Lutheran Hour calendar will give to Jakov 
Zhidkov a recommendation which he docs not merit or deserve, and 
which will aid the diabobcal peace program of the Reds. 
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Thirty^Sixth Convention 


Scharlemann 

Defenders 


OF THE 

ATLANTIC DISTRICT 

S*P, Resolution on Brief Statement 


MKMOaiAl it 12 

I'o ih# Atlnntk' of Ifw Liithcni 

— Mi>40iiri S>ihhI in (oiivcntitin 
,it Cmyrortli.i Colle^iialr liistitote. 

Hnmxvillt*. \.Y.. |»mr 27-Jiily 1. lOfWJ- 

nil p.(S(ors. pn»^^•ss^»r^. .iik) 
(l•.u•lM*p. hi S>iMvl vow ill tlirir inchic- 
lion into lln'ir irvptetivi- o(li(<'^ (n «iMo' 
form tlirif ]mMc)Mri>; nncl tenehinji to the'^ 
Ci)rif(*s«ions ,ts rttpornl hy tlir 
(A>iisUt^fioti .oh) liy>L<aw% o) S>n(K|, :iiui 


uliutn *) ‘ ihii! S’>* 

ihhI’v p.i>>tor»<, Irai lirrs .mil proN iisors 
an h(*l() to ti’.u-li mill act in lianitoiiy 
with '.lu ll Ntatrinoot ’) 

Tlirrrinrr Be ll BrsoKcc): 

Tlint III taitliliil n'('«i)4iiition of tlin^ lusie 
}iriiit-iplf, w«* arr t oinivi lK’t! Ii> our 

to Im- U miH^o^^LTsolntioii^^^ ^^^^ 

11 coNsririrnoNAi. 

WiM'trn* (l> Uooliitioii rc'piin's not 
only iuntliuin'iital of un«ilt<Tnl)l«’ 

.irlii lc^ 111 (lx* <?oti^(i(iilioii ct| S>iKPtI, l»n( 
also ('oni-x^xtiMliiiU i'li.in>!<'> iri tin' utn 
.ilti’oililr (<iii(**s*«ioiutl ariii’l*' o( tin* Con- 
>h(ii(ioii ot e.M h ('tMiUrt'tfation iiolrllntf 
ni4*iii)irr«iliiti in SnihhI. Ixrativr tin' Com 
i^tilutiiHi »»l Svihm) liinilx it'iifi sJioii.il 

iiplion (i» the Thn < Ca iirial Con- 
Irssioitv ait ) Siv )‘ar(i< iiiar SyinBols 
(llanillHHt).. Artiilfs ot )ih ortionition 
iJa .iht) (ainslitiition Art ))) uiiH 
tl^rt'a^ t21 B» M»ln(ion «At<‘inls tin* 
ititritiirtiilion of llie plifan- * (•» I'xn 
rise Mti))* iMvioii OMT Kiu ll pastnri; am) 
(rarhrrv at In (lo«-tiinf*. pr.utiM atui 
pofInrnuiNi' of ttirir offuiiil (Intii**" (Arl 
)1 a‘. Artirli'K iW Iik oiixnati'Mt. llarK)> 
iMHik. ui ifie < 1*1 n ivi* m’iio* to sviiik!- 
k.il riAoIntioii pasM il n ilJfilim: stat**- 
*Syiio(l*j< 4 ),tiilnr\. aiul piotr%- 

M>is lire Krill to tiNirli atitl ui tn Kar 
niom witli Mieli vtatrnx nts anil 
\^iH‘rtMN f'l) lit solulion l*y mitiKration 
rripon s .y iirw orilniatinn am! installa¬ 
tion vow Ky i‘:|i K pastol. t< .ti ))r| .iiul 
lirofrssnr in Ssiiml, IhaoihI vmI»*-« riptioii 
to tin liiire CtfK-t.il taMif<‘>Mnns anil 
Sis l^attirillai SviiiImiIs. 

Tbert'fim* Hr It llrsiilvnl: 

A rliat tlir ISN'T! ivi* implication of 
Ki'xnlnlinti *1. ssitli tlir |Htssi)>ilit> of n^i> 
t)»t s»iv(* .11 lion In* rt-tsiHJii/*-!} as nnKili* 

lira) aial UllrlitIsit.ni. 

ni/rit .ouone ns .is a violation nf (Tm 
V^iTMTira^^iti^itnttoii. 

111. PBAin H'AL 

VVlitTfiis (l)*Krso|iitioii 0 rrrs in n».siKf»- 
inii to *’rs<‘r\ iloctrinal sl.ilrimaif <vf a 
ciinfissional n.itnr«‘ ailopl<*<) )»y SytKxl 
at! a tinr rvpONition ol tin* Holy Sciip* 
tiirr (wliieb) t«: to )»e o'vtanK il as piililio 
iloiirnn* (|)iiK)i< a ilm trina) in SsniH)'*. 
as (Knut^K piibln. iliHtinir iliil not iii- 
i liuir* al)‘tlial was Iw inc tanj*)i(. pn*urK- 
cil, .ind wntliii in S\n<Ml (I*. 6c /, vol. 
nH'iil.s of ,t i'iinfrssional iiatnrv. so that 


36, p, 261. Doelrinal IVcliiratiiHtt, p. 51. 
p;»raj;. 246. rirprr, C!hri.sltiiii Dojpnaticn 
1. l(i-t f.'; and , ^ 

Whereas (2' tin iinrtin*’ of llu* «om’<'t 
publica doitrina is a eor\tinintni :iNpofi> 
siiulits of <Hit (’)itiri h: and 
Whertas (3) this r<'si>oiisil)i|il> drmaiids 
roiiNtaiil stiiils am) (livcitss'ioti ol l)o 
inspin tl ll \t !>( St TTi'loi'* nmlrr tin* 
Kiiid.oirt' ot till* 1 Inly Spirit, ami K> 

nii'ans of iKe In'sI auK tiv.iil.iKI**; 
rhereforr Hr It IlcMTlvi'd; * 

A. I hat iKf Atlaiitii l>istrii.t Im- iiH- 

niniah/t'J to 1 * 111010.1120 tin- drsrlopinnit 
of Sint thli iKooloifii a) iiistitntrs in which 
oiir tr.K'hiox, and l.iytm-it s-aii 

niiiiiit.iin and dt'srlop thrit llMolot'iial 
nndrrst.tndtii^; 

B. Ihal flu* Atlaiiti*- Disirnt K* nie- 

oionaliyrd to rn^anirat;* it^ cfniUnAfa- 
tion.s to tnakr vnitahli- pioviMons for tin' 
l ontinnons t)!t-olt>t!i< a) flrsolopmont of 
oiir pastors .ind («•a^■hr^^. partii iil4irly 
)jy nir.inv nl tin* .ind 

t Hindriui at OMK-ordia Si ioiii- 

.iT^’^^l/Mifvaiid (^iintniiia Ik-ts 

Colli Ui- ! uir 111.. .Hill In 4iillii>r-‘ 

ivr its Itonri! IJiii-itois In s* ntl its 

niis.sicnuTics tn Ili.-Sf iiisllliiliniis (ui thr 

ilfVftiipiiicnl III tli.'ir llii'<iliiK>i •>! ismi- 
IVlflK.- 

C\ 11wil iixiti cHircMt hihI ri'li's.iiil lll- 

rr.iliitf In- pri'p.ircil liy (nntpi’ti'iil wii- 

tns vsitliiTi SndikI. Iwitli till iiitrni.tl iim* 

.mil III Hul III! I'Nli rii.il MSI- .mil tiV aiil 

tin- f\lriii.il ili.tloitiii- wliiili Mil'll III I'M! 
SsiKxl must 111 ntf«-ssilv t .iiiy mm; 

1). Tli.il mil ftiMili r« IH.V ti'sp. i tfiilh' 
rispw-.l (111- .Atl.-mlii Uislrirt In .isk iIm- 
^■.ltMl^y ijf f^itit-iirtliM .Si-iiMM.ir), St. 
Lmiis. Ill pi'i'skli' nil 

Si'i.-li<in ill r.K'li ivsiit I'l till- ('ont'iircliii 
Tlvolojikiil Monllily in uliu-li iiirri-iit 
tlii-<i|<iKi.';il piiilili'iiis I MU ll.. Irii K pii - 

M-nfi'il, 

1'! rli.il wt ri'ipiimf ill!" rriicsidiuin nf 
.Ssiind In .i|s|x>iiit .1 '.iiHii'iiiillv ri-pn-- 
si'Mlnlis'i C jiMiimvsinn .if pjsliits. pni- 
fc^snrv, ami li-iK'lii-rK In sliidv nil |X'rti- 
riciil jssni's ri-Karilinu llii i-v.iiiKi'lii'.il 
iiminUti.-mri' nl diKliiii.d di-aiplim-, In 
V'lilili.sli il.s findmus .md n-i iiiiMiH-inlii- 
linns, and In nlli-i 'iilIi Kiuliiiys iind pm- 
jxis.ils Inr llic oMiskli-ratiiiii nl llu- iii-xl 
cnnvt nlinii nf S>iukI. 

Tlii'v rt-s'iiliiliniis win- lUSM-*! at llti- \l-\v 

Ynrl Pn.slnr.il Omlrn-iKt- mit-lini: in Si-Iii - 

tiix-l.ids. Ni-sv York. .Spril 2^. In 27. 

I'ast.n .Srliii Mans. C'l.aiini.iii 

I'.islor YIIktI P. AImI. Sii-y Prn '1 i-m. 


Whi-rt-as llii- miriitinn ami molis.ilini' 
nl nur pa.slnrs, pinfi-'j.snrs, anil I'-iuln-rs 
m IIm- |M-rfiitmiiiH.' nt llii-ir liim-liiiii m.‘ 
pidilir li-ai lii'is nf llii- Wnril ninifit In li. 
Iiniinrisl vs-illi iindi-istiindliiK ninl n-spm-l 
('<1 svilli palM-niM', iK-i-nrdinK In llw- rnni- 
in.iiiil III Iiirtst lli.it ss-r Insi- iini- .iii- 
nlln-r. 

1 li«'rrfnro Ik- It Itcsoivcd: (!' Tliat vs'i- 
di-plon- .m<l nliM'tl III i-si'ty sinlalinii 
nl llii- Clirislian and onisliliiliim.il nulils 
nl oiir pnsinis. iimlcsvirs. ,iml li-inlii-rs 
ll) llinsr sslin allaik llu- siiii-crilv nr 
gnml lailli nl tlii-ir lirtllirrii ssitliniit 
iim.sr; 

|2) rli.il ss-i- dnpliiri- and nliii-i-l sp.-. ifi- 
t.illy III llx- niaiiv and in i-simnsdili- 
mx ii.safinns imd misri'pri'si'nlatiniis taisril 
1))' indlMiliuils anil urmips williiii SviiimI 
atlamst nn-nilMT'. nf niir si-ininar) lai nil) 
al Si. Lfiuls: 

( 3 ) Tli.ll wi- iiriii- Itu- f'rai-.suliniii nf .Sy- 
IMhI. .Mill llllis.- will) sll.irn lllIK irsjvuisi- 
Ijilily svilli llii in. In di-al sii<iimnslv iiiiil 
(-(Mirliisivi-ls' wilii llinsi- sslin slaniU-r mid 
f.ilsi ls ait-iisi- niir liri-tlin ii. sji. • ifii ally 
mrmlx-rs nf llu- fasiilts nl (aiiKHiill a 
S uminnrs M. laMii.s. 

TTrfial s»'i- I\|in-ss iiiuliiniiii.slii<1 nmli 
sl.-iu.-. ill till s'nnsi l.i itli. ili Klrtn.il li-iH'li-* 
anil l7)liristi.in rli.iiut li-i n* llu- lliL-im . 
f )s-rs tif_lliL' l.ifiiltv nt laini-nr(l a Sem- 
iniiis. Si l.imts ; 

(5) Tlml llu- Sit-ri'liirv nl llu- Allanlii- 
Ditlriil siiul a <<ipv nf tins rt'snlMlinii 
In; 

a) Till- Pru'-sulimn nl Ssiiml 
Id Till I'isinit Pn-sidi nis nf SviiikI 
s ' rlu- Hisiril Ilf I lin-s-lnrs nl .Synnd 
d' Tin- liiNiril nf (aiiitnil .iiid l-'as-iilly nf 
Cssns'iirJia Si-miiiiiry. St. lauiis. 
iSiipii-ill Ailnlph F .Mess-r 
liit'liiird K. kixTiiK 
Arliii A. M.ias 
Hilliard KImiii 
Jnlin (7 tllli.scli 
Hnliorl II. Smilli 
I'slsvard G. Kislu-r 
Hnlu-rl J. Rii-di-l 
N'islnr O. .Allit-rs 
Hndolpli 1’. T. Bcssiimycr 
F.rss'iii I'r.iiisr 
HiiIm rt 1-'. l.imliinaiiii 
HnhnrI C. Ilniipt 
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LUTHERAN ^ulv Ti 'Ghetto' Fights for i 
ED Brands Briei^'9^*fs of Districts 

By liorraine M. Ksdtkf 

C -f- Q 'I' ^IT'I f" A MILWAUKEE — In keeping with its his-.orical p-''‘rrn;' 

I- €m> L JJ.J. ^1/ l-J. 1/ xJlhe English district at Its convention here last week, took a' 

• M i • Inland “unique unto it»'lf." j 

I quarters that the EnpLMij 

AA ^ A-*- A' A 1/ V i ^ XJ. CA -l^district has “developed nationality cliaractcristics similar^ 

The English District of The Lutheran OhDreh-Misson*” v«opir. , „ I ” i 

Synod at its convention in Milwaukee last month, brand* J' ' 

x-x X- I xt. *• !.» L xk o X.J * ^'L, ^ht'n th« aetiem of thi* convention po9e* ann oo}cct(v«s ot tMc Synodi 

AO itr>rtftT»«tit.fitTrtna 1 fno fi^*T.tATt AJcrniAh tha rtvnA/1 tiOAlr .k. . . ^ .1 


as unconstitutional the action which the Synod took 


,1x<)t w««k In rea&rO lo th« Mia- 


San Francisco in 1959 wb«n it gave confesdonal stetua Synodi convenUon Ut* ytxr 

the Brief Statement. Original requests for the action <»«prrh»vi mi»ht lie intcrpmeO «• 
from individual pastoral conferences and tb.e deJegates jhrt'o revoMt.” 

.proved the action by a 2-3 margin. o, the rxher ihe En#ru* 

The memorial which li bcinj " ""'Htetrlcl deictic* wwild much pre¬ 
sent to the Synod asks that the .j- TTg^T O . ter to g!\’« their action on the 

Synod "dec are unconstitotional" JLjXI.JK. 1. 0€l8 .‘■Brief Suuemciit" the interprets- 
st Its 1962 convention Resolution tion of State's rights. tVhile aome 

9, Committee 3, adripted at *** XTT T IVffaaA'fl'tlrfT admit ihnr pcrhxps the nclion wb» 

San Fianclaco Convention lnl9Jy9. T ^ * ."1.11 "fla aoini*what cjtLreme, In wivi oiujoiis 

The resolution saj’i thal the _ _ _ !•>'■ 130 to TS that 

Synod's action "in effect p 01* lUJV ^^-(5*** 

cotifet.>lonal status’’ to the Brief •' y right?" had been lnfringr.1 upon by| 


iCOtifet.?lonal status’’ to the Brief! y right?" had been lnfringr.1 upon by 

.Statement by demanding that Its Jewish-Chrlsllan pelaflona vi*he action of kiai ymr'? Mia»oun 
pastors, teacher* and prolessore principal concern of <6ynod'» convention at San fnin- 

be bound by It. annual Lutheran Human R<.*civr-i 

Proponents of, the measure tions Institute meeting, July i (The resolution, which was 
argued thal a minority of the 3 i_ Valparaiso UnlvorsHT. ■pasM-d at the Synod's San Kmn- 
Synod’a membership has by Its Headline speaker win be )ci»co cemventjon Inst ymr. 1* en- 
vote actually set up a eonfes- Zadig. an Eplsccpal ■’Stibacribirtg to the Brirt 

slonal standard for the entire pn York Oeneral Oonfw- 

Synod. Another resolution slip- faculty. atons. and particular symbols of the 

ulated that the urtconsUtutlon- " _ _ -Ixithcran chmvh: tmclung the 


allty of the act be brought to 


Dr. Lester B. Granger, 


, doctrine of Insplrntion at our col- 


the attention of the Synod’s ‘k)nal UrbM "cmlnarles; using iienp- 

Commlttee on Constitutional J. ■"'he Word of God.") 

„ dlacuss civil righU; oonceuti; . . ^ . 

Matters , nn,ht.m«- ,1 'vas o'gue>J on the floor of 

A total of 200 congregations * r^mann nastor**”’ dtatnet convonoon, 

In 15 states and two Canadian • m ^ thnt if the Missouri Synod can 

provinces are affiliated with coit*<*ntly "add ckx-nments equally 

the English District. There are “"“‘’ binding’ there Is a dnngi r that 

89,749 communicant and 146,207 fv.,. . . »> .jolhcr documents may be ••impii.?cil'’ 

baptised members. ^ ^ Institute speaker. Dr Ail,^ divu.*..,., <m 

The district mainta,ins head- , J^fje^nan^ ihc floor lndlf«(c«d eliai the dele, 

quarter. In Detroit where u St. Luke Lutheran-Church, 

^ i*ACTrv txefll vriAttit Af Civpt/lav ftaa’ . _ 


adminlstraUve staff of f"®®' *J'*"*‘ ^un^y acdoti In the .Synod. 


e^ persona 


The Badger Lutheran 
June 23, I960 


ice* In Immanuel Luthei , , . _ A 

church. Valparalw, and In U,J‘ “ 

a, . , X , the ttrrumnnu iCivrfi wt*r» ftjciunsr 
|v.rs.ty .Memorial chnp«L 

ment" but wore h«s<-d on the j 
. , fiindameotal* of Lithenan do<trinr 

^tneran .-that k l* a ronriastonal rhuni-h 

I960 In which tiie ir.iividiw*’?eon*“ei ce 

is bound In tel.Ttion to God, not to' 
the Syni-id. | 

Dr. Roland Wledervmdert, 2nd 
vK e.prestdent of riie Mlssocirl j 
synod of Corpus Chrialt, Tes . » he 
hmded the committee at the last | 
year'* convention wbi, h worded i 
Resolution No. 9. told the Engllsl) 1 
district dolegates that the Riaolu-j 
tior adopted at the Ssn Fmnc.'-eo' 
cciiventioa last year ‘‘does no*. elc-| 
Smie the 'Brief SlatemcTW’ to thei 
level of the hiatorieal Lutheran! 
Confea-ons" and that it doen not I 
■w opitcy, prieiolple 1 


the Resoliilwsn speiJa oik Ihe.pur- 
pcssea and objectives of t’lc Synod 
as outlined In Ps Atsiclim of la- 
corporation. By-laws and Cur^-' 
tutton. 'J 

Rev. Liithef ScniifasIcT of Out 
Rc?lee*lter church. Chicago, also 
argued that the.s<‘ days. "K U nec-j 
ewi.vry to declare ourarive* as W 
our church's doctrine," j 

Pastor .Sehiiessler further noted 
that Synrvlleal teurhers find H very 
frusfjtallng be,-, “are Isite too 
mitch fttr*dom.' pointed that 
I young men have w> have a need for 
j “dortrinnl unity'' leadership, end 
; that there li too much fre«v|oni to 
divert beliefs He said "Wc ace 
flghlifig ni iilralHin " 

Rev, q, 1- K'n-v nasior of Moe- 
. stiih churi-h. Fakrview Park. Obfa^ 
j and ohoiriTian of the dlstrlct'a petl- 
I lions ntxl resolutions cominlttac 
' wild that, if d?>e*mi- wa i being ml^ 
taiicht "then Uu- M'??ou-i ?ynod 
11« hix In It* dise'pline ' but that, 
[be d'l not believ- that, }ti *al4 
lout I he 3tls?o^ synod ?houl<l dia> 
cuss thr-(.. inntier* "in n.ivince* 
w.rh the • 'slnei* and g!vi 'hi-m an 
opportunity to con?tiler them be¬ 
fore .Synor! oil ae'ioii. 

The resohmon »-hieh wss passed 
by the Enphsh district drlrge'teg 
note* tliaf Article It of the Miaanjrt 
Synod's const-ilirtlon ''so** forth the 
CVinlrwdonal JHandard." ind N^at 
the re?oliitt«rn pti».sed oe the 9sj| 
Prantslaco convention 'would 
In effect give corifo*«i.>r*l stetut 
to nr? tele- nes'er accorded such 
confewnonal weight In Synod's Con-: 
sttiut.ion.'' Tf also noten that the 
By-Laws of the Synod'* CctistKu- 
tion state «hiif "nit ovo-turrai for' 
Synod aaliliig for chnngi-ti of ot 
am<'ndine"ts to the '^onslilijtlv.i of 
Synod or which In any moirt'et af¬ 
fect th" Constitution or Fy-Lawa 
shall be suhrnltted lo the Corwrll 
tee on ■ConslHutioral rna'.terr In 
order that they may examlre thelf 
conlent-t and languages e.^. to th^ 
agreeme’g with t-he CorstttutlM 
and By-Laws of 5^nod " 

Bated on the various arguruents 
given at «n open hearing and on 
the floor of ihe convention. Ml# 
delerates. hy a 1.10 to 7S to'e, d 
cided thal English I hit 

memoriallr.e the 18*2 conesririo n 
Synod to declare RdMIutlon ■ 
CikmiAi^tgv. A .<^4*0 IfetV Coh'tn 
t oo iiogen(li8l«t{o«MJ.'* -'ri. - 










November 21, 1960 

A Letter 
to Missouri 


Cjimsi iANiTY I QUAY (iiihUshei this umesstiietit 
I row a sccotnl-generation Lutheran minister in gootl 
•itanJing in his community, because of its spiriteri 
rail for rededication to the great priorities.-—Eir. 


Dear ISieihren of the Missouri Synod: 

I Iiirty loiir years liave pssed since I Iasi wrxtic lo you. ‘1 lia( 
was in July, 1926, wlicn The American Mercury published 
mv hiijhl'- sc.'isrmcd article, "TTk- F •ithcrans," which ni,ide 
some of vou feel very hadlv, I fear. You ha\e long .igo 
h'fgiven me, I am sure, or will do so when 1 tell vou that 
I now think quite dilfercnily than I did at 21, and that 
tiHliy 1 want to touch a svmpaihetii cliord. 

In 1926 I did not accuse vou of false doctrine, though in 
my youthful inotH-encc 1 made the sad mist.ikc—which onh 
i>nc who is not l.uthcran is entiricsl to mafct—of ascribing to 
vou the duetriue i>l eonsiiltstantiafion. On the other hanil 
I doled out grudging praise liecause of yrvur lirtn con.scrvativc 
jiosition and vour sejiaraied stand. 

^ N'ow, a generation l.iteT, I wonder whether I can still l.iud 
you for those things. Some of your prominent profosttors 
are hetng accused ol heresy: denial of the inerranev of 
Srripture, negation of the immorlaiitv of the soul and of 
the rcsurn-ction of the hody, belief in the annihilation of 
the wicked, and on the other hand, tk'fertsc of the “imm:i* u 
kite ctinn'ptioti” and the "assumption of Mary" as permissible 
opinions. Many of your elc-rgs appc'ar confused or indifferent 
in doctrinal mattt’rs. One of your p.isinrs is currently pn)- 
fessing ilte am ient rrrtir of modal monarchism. Otlters clamor 
for i him h union with those who do not Itold our historic 
crinfcssional ptisition. My files Injlgc with reports that all is 
not well. Pastors arc concerned and indignant. Laymen are 
I grieved and disturlird. low rumblings of discontent .an 
heard at lioinr and ahniad. 

<\ot vet blind allK-il in dire need of spectailcs, Missouri 
is in spite of all, as she has lx.-en ever i>f old. a lusts unshorn 
Samson in tlw Dan and ludah of American I uiheranism, 
liaras-sed and oft invadis) by the Philistines of inorlem mis- 
heliel. For generations now she has liecn a judge in tlie 
-\nicric.in Israel. A N.i/arite from birth, she has- gone from 
strength to strength. 

THE CAUSES OF DECLINE 

In our histories wc luve seen the Lutheran Church on this 
side of the water tliR-atimcd by two particular dangers that 
fHicc nearly erased all Init its memory. Those perils were 
doctrinal indifferentism and ratiimalism. Some of us who 
Live studied the causes of the ilcclinc know that the situation 
was so bad that in 1792 ihe e onfesaion of the Lutheran 

symbols u-lc fnin nf thr P,'nn. 
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LETTERS FROM MISSOURI 

“A Letter to Missouri" CNov. 21 is.suc) 
does not anneal to most of us loyal Mis¬ 
sourians J2j5j5fljjJj£_sj>3ccj|OujMvcJ^. 

Actually, “A Letter to Missouri" is 
wluit it almost purports to be, a rehash 
of views recently circulated to the clergy 
of The lAitheran Church-Missouri Synod 
. liy William M. Ocsch, dozent of the 
theological school of Lutheran Free 
Churches at Oberurscl. Germany. Dr. 
Oesch's observations are mote penetrating 
^ than those of your corresjiondcnt, frankly 

^ representing, as they dti, the traditional 
views of a hitherto extremely static 
church, which itself is beginning to won- 
ilcr sWiether it has not .almost totally 
neglected its mission to the indifferent 
and unbelieving. This misgiving came 
to the Mis,souri Synod fliree or four 
dec-.icles ago and resulted in a mission 
outreach for Christ which is somewhat 
jietplcxing and puzzling to our orthodox 
LutlK'ran hrcthrcm across the seas. 

Has your correspondent considered the 
Fact that he may have completely mis¬ 
understood tlte theological professors he 
castigates? I know for a fact that no 
theological’“p rofessor of out church has 
ever cknied rtie resurrection of the botiv, 
bill one did point out that Platonic ideas 
regarding immortality of the soul detract 
from the glory of this New Tc*st;iment 
doctrine. 1 have no knowledge of one of 
our five thousand pastors who supposedly 
advocated "modal monarchism" (usually 
called "modalistic monarchianisra" in our 
histories of dogma). Could he have been 
misunderstood, too? 

The theory, termed smartly in this 
imposing “letter” the Lex Mhsintriensis, 
that numbers are rmr prime interest or 
objec-tivc, has practically no cuircncy in 
the Missouri SynotJ. Wc publish sta¬ 
tistics, of course, and try to keep them 
as iiccur.itcly as we can. But we do not 
put much stock in numbers, and arc 
somewhat embarrassed by the fact that 
for each of the last fifticn years the 
Missouri Synod has contributed the 
laigi’St numlxir of new members to the 
Lutberan total in .America. We still con¬ 
tinue to instruct our new members in the 
Christian faith as we understand it before 
admitting them to the privilege of mem-, 
Iicrship, and to educate out children in 
the verities of the ficripmres with a sys¬ 
tem of Lutheran elementary schools 
which, I not ashamed to say, is con¬ 
stantly^ growing in size and effectiveness, 

Wc am aware of the fact that "error 
is not static." We are also aware of the 
fact that truth is not static when it is 

Cotfstruf]7^rrcveale3TJ2ZS£lSSii^ 

Tlte Holy Spirit of Cod dtxis His work 
when the Word of God is laid on the 
hearts of hearers, whether in our congre- 
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tvivania Ministerium and from that of the New Yoik Mini*- 
tf riiim likcwiv and that, m both, intiiicnminatf rtaufch 
f fllotvship was the order of the da^~ We aiiow mat intm 
1807 to 1825 the New York Minisleriuin had fw its president 
llie confused but crafty rationalist Fred H. Quitman (D.IX, 
Harvard). Nicuni, an historian of the IVlinisienuiii, tjescrilied 
him in quotations from two other Lutheran cluitch historians 
as "a Socinian, a Unitarian, " and as "positively and pro- 
nounccdlv a rationalist." Under an ap|)arenilv ofltcial i*n- 
ffimatuT never repudiated bv the Ministerium, he issued in 
1814 a caiethifm in which, as its own historians have been 
at pains to demonstrate in detail. Lutheran doctrine was 
sh.rded, perverted, and thoroughly compromised. By order 
of the same Ministerium, two years later a hymnal was pub¬ 
lished which incorporated an agenda containing mtionalislic 
forms. Pastors preached what they pleased, for in.Klequate 
doctrinal standards precluded effective prosecution. 

Careless convivial draughts of mixed theological brew’ 
lulled the Minisfcria of New York and Pennsvivania into a 
Hip-vanWinkle nap that lasted a good h.ilf centuty .1 he 
cle rgy behaved as if nlesmeri^cd; they had either forgotte n 
wh ^r I uthfr.Tnisni is nr they no Itjnger cater). I'or years, 
in this area, the tern "Lutheran'’ was only a convenient label 
design.iiing a ihoc>loi,!ically amorphous gro-ip of Pennsvivunia 
Dutchinen and their conftetes in New York. Thc'ologir-al 
bonhomie was the very air they hreatht-d and were to con¬ 
tinue to inhale lor many years after the nrganiratioti the 
extremely tolerant General Synod, whose consiiiutinn did not 
even deign to mention the Lutheran Confessions. 

A SOURCE OF STRENGTH 

Today wc h.ive a very dilleicnt kind of Lutheranism in 
America. Why? Under the merciful guidance of Gixf the 
answet is on intelligent use of printer's ink. In 1844, Di. C. 
F. W. Walther, later to become president of the Missouri 
Synod, published the initial issue of Der Luilieruner, which 
became one of the gteaiest instruments of Christian propa¬ 
ganda ever to apjrear in America. WallliiT dreamed of one 
united Evangelical Lutheran Church in Niwth America, hut, 
unlike most of the emmenical enthusiasts of today, he envi¬ 
sioned this not as an agglomeratirm of doctonally lieteiti- 
geneotis elements but as .a truly lAithcran kidy, based Hrmlv 
upon the historic Book r>f ConertrJ as a true exposition of 
Scripture doctrine. Ilis fitsi (ask v^’as to iknnonstratc through 
the pages of Der Lutlieraner what tme Lutlicr.inisrn is. 
When Lutherans in name became Lutheran in fact, then it 
would he time enough to unite with them or to i“ccive 
them into fellowship. 

VValthcr’s method gor results. Though his dream ol a 
united Lutheran church was nevet rcahred, vet pstor liter 
pstor and congregarion aflrr congregation left the C’.eneral 
Synod and came over to Missouri. Others, in 1867, organized 
the conservative C»enefal Council, and, in 1913, the Gi’nrral 
Synod itself ofBcialK adopted the Lutheran symbols. 

Describing the Missouri Synod as "thr oreatest and most 
imprtani of the Lutheran synods of our country,” a General 
Council WTitcr in the 1880s paid us this heartwarming com¬ 
pliment: "1 see before me no mure striking instance of the 
lilessing which Cod bestows on men's faithfulness than this 
very Missouri Synod. If it had not with such iron tenacity 
held to its confession of the pure doctrine; if it had not 
offered such trenchant testimony and had not opposed each 
and every deviation from the ptb it had recognized ns the 
only true way; if it had shown itself mote pliant in fts 
practice than in its teaching; if It had adaped itself in ever- 


so-small a measure to the views of our niihei impiessionabli. 
“age—it would not have achieved the results xvhich it may 
■ now claim. ... If the Lord (Jod had not taken pity on ih<: 
Lutheran Chinch in America by placing the Missouri Synoil 
in its midst, we would today be nn insigtiilicant band, prhaps 
still bearing the name 'Lutheran,' hut for the rest Ciffering 
ourselves as an opn psturc frit foxes and other game.” 

Tliis is our glorious pst. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Now wh. 1 t ol the future? Are we foifeiting tlic Spiiil of 
God by mesalliance with thr Limnaih of syncretisik, theo¬ 
logical latitudinarianism? Are wc being shorn of our strength 
bj- .in eniountci witji the blatiilishmcms of the nro-ortli<slo:< 
l)clil.-»hr I low slwll wc avoid destruction in llie hraise of 
D:igor)? 

Doctrinally, we must si-ind as alone as l..iithe( at Worms, 
for «e may clearly preeive the pril of standing otherwise. 

In terms ol people, union is addition, hut for the sounder 
chunh it is doctrinr-l suhiraction. Assuitiing lliai llie mem 
hcTsliij's ol both an. eipial, let 100 pi cent repicynt the 
doctrine ol the one chunh and 80 pr erni the doctrine of 
the other. Add the totals, and vou get 180 pr cent. But 
now you must divide by two. and tlie result is only 90 
pr cent. You now have twite .is m.inv members, and Isn’t 
that hner Hut vou have 10 pi cent les.s truth than yon 
started with. 

I have stilted what may be called the Law of Union oi 
the First Ijw of Ecumenicity. Or shall wc cnll it the Lerx 
Missntirieniis? Whatever vou may wish to call it, I am suio 
that it has various applications, aninc of which m.-iv readilv 
occm to you. Fiir e.xample. you may ilcrive from it tin* 
Second Ijw: "Tliosc who want union are those who havo 
nothing to lose by it ” 

Yet in such miitters arithmetic is far from adequate; wo 
need a liighor form of maiheinatiis. Erroi is not static. Di. 

W. M. Oesih of ihe Lutheran h’c.ininarv at Ohorursel, Get 
many, has recently and well said. "11^ sinister sviirrctLsik; 
m.iladv me.ins-first in principle, dicii in practice—that not 
onlv one but many and uliimaicly all licn-siei arc to lie fol 
crateil.” And unless the Lord iniervcnen, icleration k onlv ilw 
heginnino. As the late Di. John fl, C. Fritz UM’d to tell 
us in Ilis seminary classes, orriit demanrls first toleration, 
then equal rights, and finally supremacy. Thus a lifflo 
leaven, allowed to work uni becked, will at l.ist turn th<* 
whole lump into a itirtup d.imjiimfn'. 

In spite ol the tremendous new tr:insl.ii'on into English, 
we .ire leaving I ulhcr tjchind. Would that we read him a<i 
the lathers <lid, for he has manv things to sav to us—sonv 
incisive things, too, on the matter of doctrin.il loyalty vcrMi>. 
the synrrerisfic spirit. Fm iiistame: "Thev «iy that oiii- 
might well yichl and surrendet .i little od keep up Fraternal 
and Christian relations and fellowship with those who err in 
nn unimprrnnt point, so long as one agrees with them other 
wise. No. my good man. lot me none ol that pace an'l 
unity that one gains by the loss of CrvJ's Word." 

We must he on our guard, too, against tl-e pride anil 
pleasure of acquaintnnce.ship. In German v, our fathers’ prin 
ciples kept them aloof from enorists. and by their prseiu 
rions the false teachers, in their turn, kept our fathers bumble. 

Later in America language isolated them, .ind their foreign 
ways caused them some embarrassment. True, fh -• wen- 
fer the most part scholars and gentlemen of cultui- Ma.oy 
of them read their Hebrew and Greek Testaments daily, and 
some could even converse in Latin. When they essayed to 
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^pcak English, Hoavcvm, they could never be sure that people 
were not inwardly smiling at them for turning Poughkee]:^ 
into “Rogibsi" or .mnouncing to the congregation that they 
were going to "make a preachment." 

TO BE ONE OF THE CROWD 

Su«.h factors of safety no longer exiat. We are now in tbe 
main stream of American life. In out desire to be good 
fellows wc may play .a round of golf with the priest or 
have lunch with the nihhi. There is no harm in it, peihajis, 
tnd we nay even accumplish .a great deal of good, but, 
aside from missionarv implications, should we get chummy 
with a Preslivtcri.in cleric across the street who does not 
Iselicve in the Virgin Birth or hobnob svilli a Methodist 
iliiininie who has discarded the dritv of Chiist'? Our con¬ 
tacts witlr sfx'cious theological scholarship have imihiplied. 
and ilv rt is d.mger that we sh,all identify ourselves with it, 
at Ic.ist in its Mihtlcr, rK'tsorthtxlox forms. 

let us beware, rofi, ol the insinu.iting estrangements 'tom 
tlx- desk and the study that are so difl’icuh to avoid in a 
wealihv, hedonistic, and matcrialisrir envinmnicni such as 
• Hits. Prosperity can lx- a drug to conscience. 1 lie amoral 
inllucncrs of a dcc.ideni cocictv dailv im|Hnge upon our 
souls and iniiltrair -mi ch.iracters in n thousand invidious 
ways. We tend to adopt the iirores of the crowd and to sin 
the popiilai .ind snci.illy .accepted sins, at least b\ association 
ind silent consent liisinierest in the cultivation pi ihi ilvcn- 
logik'iit Utihilus follows Irom such things as night follows day. 
A session with a popul.ir maga/ioe mav distract us from 
ih«- Gtct-k Testament. I'clrvision may iKguilc ut from 
Pieper’s Dogrimticv. The i-orrccpl of the Chun h as big husi- 
nc-ss and of pastors as branch ofliie managers invades our 
thinking and determinr-s our conduct, leaving ut no time to 
sit down and review the Rroli of Concord, wlv iher in Latin, 
German, or English. 

Scholarship? Who wants it more iirder.llv than w-er But 
let it trot he a welter of mere dialecrics. and. above all. nor 


tt tbe expense of divine truth. "Taking all in all,” says Dr. 
Oetch, ‘let American Cnesio-Lutheranism [genuine Luther¬ 
anism] not throw away that which God has given—a very 
great legacy indeed, which charges the churches thus blessed 
to keep what was bestowed and at the same time reach out 
for what must be complementarv to the past. Mav fJod 
grant genuine progress on the unshakable foundarion, adhered 
to loyally along paths of sound bitaorical continuity. Rut 
this requires suppressing treason. It solicits prayer for a verv 
great miracle, fw orre of these rare, full viciories of truth 
after some serious falling awav, wliich God wias importuned 
to grant now and then." 

LETTERS TO THE CHURCHES 

The letters of |ohn to the Seven Churches are as ap]xisjtc' 
itxlav as they ever were. - Some of them apply also to us ol 
Misyxiri. All ol them slmuld be required reading in this, 
our si-nson ol trouble. V\'e dare not add to (he words of the 
Ikxik. Inii "he that hath an cat, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto tlx.- churches.” What if a thorough housecleaning 
is cl«-arly ill onler? ' 

"A.v niany as I love, 1 rebuke -and chasten. Be realntis. 
therefore, and rejient,” Thus saith the Lord, and he is 
speaking not only to Laodieea but also to ui. 

In 1880, Itudolph I loflmnnn wrote: "The simple Chris¬ 
tian wjints no unccrt.ain, w.avering stand in matters of faith, 
he w^nts to have a Finn foundation. . . . TIte Missourians 
are I iiihetans in the full sense of the word. They resist all 
unioiiisin. .-mil well they may. for this constitutes the strength 
iof this Synod." 

\ ffuilni.inn was no friend of ours, but in this instance he 
was right. In out precious heritage of separated confessional 
Uivaliv to flolv Scripture lies the secret of our influence. 
Mav it never wane. 

Your affectionate brother in Christ, 

’! he Lutheran Church of Our Hedeemei E, P. Scuur.zE 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


gations or in the listenerships of out 
extensive radio and television programs. 
We do not Iwlievc that reading a "popu¬ 
lar ni.agay.ine" will ninrcssarily "distract 
us from the Greek New Testament” or^ 
that television will necessarily "beguile ‘' 
us from Pieper's Dof^niatics." We do 
Ix-lfcvc in bringing the Word of God, as 
wc find it in the Greek New Testament 
and as it is fomuilatcti in Pieper's Dog- 
mvilrcs, to Ix-ar upon the fermenting secu¬ 
larism and frequently fluid Cluistendom 
of this age. 

Wc preach Christ, the Savior atoning 
for sin. ihc Righteousness of Cmd for a 
• world lost in its own unrighteousness and 
work-righteinisness—Oirist the Power of 
God and the Wisvlom of God. We find 
Christ only in the authoritative Word , 
of God. the Holy Scriptures, which we 
accept from cover to cover as verbally 
inspired. If there arc serious discussions 
within our church bixly regarding tlie 
nature of the Word ol Goo, t hey are 
a sign that the Word is sCTiouslv t 

ajgcmgji^^athe^Jhan^jndilieren^, witli j 


tile purpose not or discaruing it or ren- trinal agreciiient" n:quired for l.uthoran 
dcring it ineffective, hut of keeping it cixipcralion and Lutheran union. Is this* 
:is the twiMidged sword of the Spirit it Qt is it tbe mark of a church dial 

really is. • uiiisi continually ask itself, "What does 

Your correspondent drops deep dark 

Bints about "unionism" and "clanKir for Oswald C. j. Hoffman 

diurch union with those who tlo Wd Relauons Director 

our historic confessional position. Whai Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
is he referring to? T he tatks now gOihgNcvv Y'ork, N. Y. 

on betwei-n leaders of the Mis.souri SynodI i o,i,ers. as for instance,', 

am] the National Lutheran Council re- J. Pdikan or M. Marty, could spe-jk if not ^ 
Warding the theological basis for limited-S 
cooperation (.wirhout altar and pulpit fel¬ 
low 
I ion? 

—-i , ■ a I L - •> t •ivuej.aifc, IX. X. , 

iVlissourih ynix! for church union, it is 
inulfTcti to the p'.-lnl where it is inalldil)^c. 


ill good standing! 


,wship) or for refusal of such coop-ra- g, t-. Lutheran Church 
on? If there is any clamor . 
lissouri Sytkh! for church union, it is 


J. T. Keeklhv •, 


' Cliurch union ,'' pray, with wlioin: As 
far a.s I Inow, no iliK-trinal talks to th.nt 
end are going on w-ith anybody. For a 
Missourian, no in.-ittcr how "lihcral" lie 
can he made out to he. dixirinal agree¬ 
ment is an indi.spensablc sine f/no non' 
to "church union.” * 

Serious discussions are going on re¬ 
garding the nature and extent of “doc- 


It is mv ohst-rvatjon that the Ic.iders of 
our church are fully, aware of these de¬ 
velopments and are doing something 
about them. H. F. SciivvEicrnT 

St. Peter’s Lutheran Church and School 
Minncapilis, Minn. 
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varied services of the church come in contact, those who hear 
about us, and those whose actions in any way affect us. 

For example, those persons who pass our church but seldom 
enter are a part of our public. “Some have promised themselves 
someilay to attend our services,” but something has always held 
them back. Those who read our church announcements form 
a segntent of our public. Has a group of boy.s from the community 
attended Boy Scout activities in the basement of our church? Or 
perhaps many businessmen saw the pastor rake part in a recent 
civic event. Or there were the score - * 1 ... 

pastor officiating at funerals and we 
and many more compose our public. > 
what defjsely populated District, ou ' 
knowledge and view of all. no matt 
church ediHce is established. Wherev _ 
public opinion as our partner. 

Our Public Relations Ta.sk 

Our progress, our eff<»c‘.i veness. and our degree of persuasion 
in a large measure will be subject to people’s opinion. • • ■ fn order 
to irepress most effectively the people and community in which 
a congregation is located, the church m ust win and hold publi c 
a^roval. Let all of us in th'T'Westem District earnestly concern 
oiifseTTes as to what our “neighbors." the people about us, think 
of us. That is what Jos^ did. Long before Gallup polls and other 
techniqueS'exIs^d'fur measuring public attitudes, Jesus asked Hi.s 
disciples; “ Whom do m e n yy tl^t L the Son of Man, am ?” (Matt. 
16:13). “ Sellmg the^urc h" to the community or city in which 
we live is the msfe implied upon us. It is not enough to hope 
that “John tJ. P’/bltc""TOmeday win understand religion and our 
church program; we must tee to it that the public has a good 
understanding of it. 

We believe that the best way to present the teachings of 
Jesus, or the bext siffeguard against public misrepretentations of 
our beloved Lutheran Churcli, Is to make the Lutheran Church 
' xo veil known publicly that misrepresenting us is well-nigh impos¬ 
sible Your Public Relations Committee, therefore, is striving to 
have people know the full truth about us, our problems and our 
objectives, our services and our organizations, withal repeating 
to our public friends again and again; "This is life eternal, that 
they n.ight know Thee, t*-,- -mJy true God. and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent" (John li ’t). 

Clarificalion 

Public Rcittttoiis thus is etsentially and primarily a mutter 0 / 
interpretation. It has to do with planning, shaping, and carrying 
out policies and pi-occdures which will eventually be reflected in 
good .ill. Public Relations is bj/ no meant rettricted to "pub- 
Ucity." Publicity b nu-.eiy the technique rf making the public 
I'jair' d with - poheies. doctrines, aims, and results.) Public 
r. ' U . recoynitio). 0 / the necessity of making the acts and 

ifB. cf or 4 e iiroup of Jhe public (i.e.. the church) under- 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri sj \ ^^^Uniletl in Dortrine 

. ^1 have been asked whether the Dis- 

AcUvities conventions I attended gave the 

Your committee conferred with President impression that wc arc still united in 
ous occasions: carried on extensive corresponi doctrine and what attitude the Javm^ 
members and area and circuit representatives; maintained clo.se 
contact with Synod’s Director of Public Relation.s. Dr. Oswald C. J. 

Hoffmann, whose offices are at 2112 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
endeavored to ducourage some sources from using the United 
States mails to circulate unwarranted, ambiguous charges (espe¬ 
cially on open-faced postal cards); maintained close associations 
vrith the Council of Lutheran Churches of Greater St. Louis; made 
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- _ John >V. Bciir.l»n 
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t.r., nf 0 +^ show toward doefnne. It is apparent 

Ohf TCTnu'l^ofHjTirc'iniriftron which t hat God eraciou.viv coBTlhues' <0 hlc^ -.* 
should 'appreciate mom than we our Synoii with d^irinal unl tT- ^he* 
report which the alwve- tact ifial Disfrictt devote at least "iuT 


we shoiurt •appreciate more than we our 
do is the report which the ajxive- tact 

; named examination commiuee bring.' Imur clwO day lo a dddfin.!/ 
■ a.s a result of their study o£ doctrin; ’, t(,jg 
• papers delivered at our paj'lurs’ ar.<l ^ 

I teachers’ conferences. .^11 these papers 
since 


7T^ 


by our luundin 
h-^3 uodciinigii fintiii'u k5?r 


70' 


! deliveretl since th[' 19.58 cunvontioii 
. were found to be doctrinally In order. ""'cn i anenuca 1 was very fa- 

; Reports such as the.se emphasise, no* '^ralil) iniprcs.scd hy il,e tact that an 
the fact th.at our church bod;. number of laymen 

also thati|B$||Kfeig^'x;tnnal discussions.J 
he 


] only the fact th.at our 
1 has doctrinal discipline bifl 
tbe^docJrijiiI_JU2ilJiJMii£i_ _ 

I pT.rtant is being maint.ni.ed among us.'j^ j Becker 
I- „ —-'J V: 1^., .r Carl Roschke 

Respectful Observations by the Committee 

The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod by general consensus 
has done well in keeping pure the Bible doctrines in its teaching 
and preaching. With the present group of Synod’s an d the We.stem 
Diatrict's official.s. and the Western District clerpy flTe be st-^ 
i ndoctrinated of all churche.s in the woild. there !■; nn particu lar' 
need tor worry In this rega,r d! However, let us earnestly ponder 
upon the question: 

How Can We Better Our Public Rei.ations? 

For this self-aiudysls much helpful mforr..ation can be received 
if we all take as our key question; "How cr.^ the church hav ; jre 
popular appeal?" Then let us have interviews with such pen- s 
in our community as laymen, housewives, professors, city editci' 
religious editors, secretaries of labor unions, feature tory writ 
traveling men, radio speakers, TV program managers, /.ic orp:-'- 
zation officials, and others. While spicaking to s'jch interested per¬ 
sons, let us be attentive for any comments on this question: “What 

do our rnMniinity think of ua*^ And whilr sm oxo 
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Dr. Behnken Tells 
Gophers Synod is 
Doctrinally ‘Solid’ 

MINMIAFOLIS, (RNS)—Dr. John W. Behnken of St. 
Lc'uLs, president of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
BMured Minnesota leaders of the 2,442,933-meinber denomi* 
nation Ihat, while some critics have charged the synod with 
leaving its conservative moorings, it still stands on “solid” 
doctrinal foundations. 

K« tolit some 175 circuit lead- The.ro chorgei weff nmoe n 
en ot the Church's Minnesota the Wisconsin £vanB«Iloal LU- 
UUtrict Ust month that In any Iheran Synod and the Evangsli' 
lara* l>i>ay (here always may be cal Lutheran Synod. The fourth 
sum* who do not remain faith- member cf the synodical con- 
ful to Us principles. ference U the Synod of Evan- 

Thn Missouri Synod, larfost gcllcal Lutheran Churchea. 
member of the Lutheran Synod- t'ltee Dangers 

leal Conference of North Amer- Dr. Behnken cautioned the 
ks. har been accused by twoMeaders against dangers which 
of Its other conscttuenu of prac-' be said confront the Synod, 
licing "unionism" defined by He warned against "modern 
Lutherans os worship and fel.; Style preaching." A pastor, he 
lowshlp with other groups not .said, should not offer some In¬ 
in doctrinal agreement. Itellcctual. philosophical oration. 


but should present "the l-aw and 
the Gospel, sin and grace." 

"We must always jtolnl out 
the way of etenial lift lo peo¬ 
ple." he advised. 

I He also spoke against an ovar- 
I emphasis on liturgy. 

‘We do not want to do wlth- 
I out liturgy, but we want to re- 
I member that liturgy must bt 
tMued on sound Scriptural doc- 
'trine," he declared. 

ISeiimeniclty Comment 

Tr.. Bahnken also commented 
agaiipft "the drive for ecumen¬ 
icity” which, be said, he ob¬ 
served in American church life. 

Referring to a proposal made 
In December lit San Francisco 
tor merger of four Protestant 
denominations, he sedd: 

"In all that 1 read about It, 
the main emphasis was on get¬ 
ting together for financial and 
other practical reasons. There' 
was not a hint of solid Scrip¬ 
tural and doctrinal foundation.” 

Dr. Behnken disclosed that 
the Synod, In company with 
■ many other denominations, prob¬ 
ably will fall short in raising 
'its 1960 budget. The Synod’s 
itoal for the year ending Jan. 
31 was -gj9.700.00a 


On Second Thought 

------B Y ROBERT J. KOYER 


^ I * 111' I H tOl .OC« IC.A!. AIR is lillctl wiili ihc jrrob- 
Itm of inspiraiioti. How cm this which lies before 
me l)e ChxI’s VVonl yet ciemoiisirahly lininaii? How 
<<ml<l lliese word.s to men and not violate ificir 

freetlotn? How can Fsay Tn faith thar this is inerrant 
ant! not make niy faith a magical faith? 

rile [iiohlem remains, ami it will remain until the 
final vision of (ItKl-as-He-is clarifies the dileminn of us- 
as-we-arc. But it seems to me that with the one clear 
problein-filled way ol staling the problem, a tlissidcni 
voice must say it the other way. Somewhere in the midst 
of a conflict the brow-lx-aten truth lies hidden. 

1 liese .are not (iikI's word Ix’caiise Clod gives ihcni to 
men. I hey are Hod's wotcis because men give them to 
Hod. and He says: “ I hese arc mine. I have accepted 
them, 1 am rc.sjwmsihle for them. Ieg;illy and morally 


they are mine. They were s]K>ken by My children in 
whom My Spirit lives, and they arc mine.” 

Hod's men are filled with the Spirit, and in the 
.Spirit they write. With hmuan frailty, and the words 
are GexI's. Word by word, and just as they stand, the 
wmrds are HckI's lx:caii.se He has called them .so. Here 
is the .scandal^of the cros.s — CfckI's Word in dying man 
— e.xtciuled batk through time anti forward into the 
cliunh, wherever the Word of Gtxl lia.s come. 

Let no man say to this, ' This must be true," for Gtxl 
is not bound to any formulation of man. Nor shall we 
say: '" I his cannot be true, they would not then be truly 
God's words.” For we arc truly His children, because 
He has named us so. Nor may we .say: "God would not 
write this way.” 'This is ]>reci.sely what God. who gave 
HLs Son, would do. 
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Ta Tell the Truth 


Jiine p,.;96Q- 

Rl, A Cd^MUUHICATION ' 


MISSOURI, 

■ RKAKDOWN 

Event* of recent weeks have 
nadr it amply clear that com- 
mumicntlan between Missouri's St 
L<ouls headquarters and the field 
lias broken down. 

■ Tbe debate in the correspond¬ 
ence column of the U-rTHERAN 
WITNESS, in which a local pas¬ 
tor ably stalad tbe case, in it¬ 
self would Indicate that some- 
thinr has gone awry and some¬ 
one is poorly expressing bilnself 
on an issue that was settled more 
than a century ago, when Mis¬ 
souri wrote her conatituion. 

Vour congregation and mine 
are not the srms and hands of 
M:txourl synod, directed and con¬ 
trolled by a central bead in 6L 
Louis. Our congregations are in¬ 
dependent and self-governing, and 
have entered Into a federation 
with other to reach certain sig¬ 
nificant goals. 

Let it bo repeated as often as 
' necessary; it Is our congregations 
that determine policy in the 
church; it is not ilO N. Broad¬ 
way in St. ^uis which decides it. 

T^e congregation, if we may 
use this language. Is the aerveuit 
of Ood; Synod is a mere human 
arrangument. which can be 
/hanged any time it seems wls«* 
\o do so, and even the President 
MIoosmA, ta^.tlRgigaMsfia no 
t."mi)re than a servant of the serv-,: 
ants of Qod! 

It is not that our congregn- 
tlons are bands serving an offi¬ 
cial hierarchj’. their thinldi^ 
head, but that headquarters ht 
2.10 Is the hand of the ehurci^a 
210 did not bring our congregi^, 
'■tioni Into existence; they i-rratsd 
210. ■ 
Perhaps unfortunate ideas aboult 
this matter it one reason why 
cortununication haa broken down 
between our “field office'' and the 
field. Perhape hradquarters has 
a growing suspicion U docs all 
tbe decisive thinking for our 
ohurrhes end need not bother to 
communicate some of tbe results 
of that thinking to them. 

Perhaps, too, Missoaii has ex¬ 
panded so rapidly that headquar¬ 
ters has not felt able to string 
enough communication lines to 
(be field and bas simply gimr-op- 
the job. 

At any rate, what oagbt to bo'-) 
a^ fruitful two-way rommunica-' 
tioa between 210 and our con¬ 
gregations haa been reduced on 
some issues to a trickle of rumor« 
and counter-rumor and unoertain 
information. 


.it came as a shock to many' 
ICiaaourians to read in a metro- ^ * 
poUtan paper about a week ago , 
that relations with Wlsc<insln ■ 
may again have reached some 
4 kind of a criala. < 

! One peraon wondered out load 
why a newt blackout on this mat- | 
ter took place in Misaourl. la >! 
fact, the "field" la completely ig¬ 
norant of wliat was said and by 
whom and on what Issues No 
MiatourlAn can have any opm* 

Jon on this vital matter. 

Otavr information of similur 
vltsu aignlficanoe la not reaching 
the field. One kae beard that 
even a faculty mnmber of c -e 
of our Important institutions 
chafes because the field la not , 
and under the present cireum- 
s t a no es cannot ba Informed con¬ 
cerning ynajor deviilopments. 

It would pay Missouri to estab¬ 
lish a special channel of coov- 
munlcatlon with the field. It 
would pay Missouri to spend 220,- 
000 annually, if ntted bs, to no 
other purpose than to keep its 
6,000 dergy and through them; 

Its congregations informed by 
means of a regular monthly bul¬ 
letin or n6wa letter. 

Such a 'bulletin would help 
mahitmn unity eg thought and 
purp<jse; It would help avoid mis- - 
undentandlng, and it would mgke ' 
Mlasouri's man leas dependent on 
publlcattona such as 'The Con- 
feasKmal Lutheran" for laformn- 
tlm that ought to he coming rap- 
Idiy and authentically from Mis- 
sourt's officials. 

An unprinted memorial will 
give deiegates of South Wisconsin 
an opportunity to expreu them¬ 
selves on this mattor. 


One makes this point ngsfh ' 
several new reMons. 

More than two fnent**i h« ' 
et^wed slrwe the historic meet 
tog on fellowship. To oto 
Imcrwiedgt, as (hh h being writ¬ 
ten, lOss otii l has as yet relassed 
ao Infennttton aonce mi t i g thit 
'meetlngi And aininat a itwtth 
has passed sinee Sooth Wiscon¬ 
sin paMDcoed ttie Synod fca 
facts. 

Moreerar, ft may ebme as newt 
to sotas of os that Missouri bwi 
had eonversatkats with tepiesen- 
bardves of other \x>themn bod¬ 
ies (mk of the ftmodlnai Oon- 
fereoce) coa eecntng the estab- 
Hshment of a Johit senhiaty 
wiA tbwn somewhere in Lsrtin 
AnKariea to tmlh pantors for 
Laitia AflU'rtoan sUasi'’ .v. 

One has mMsld j pagas 
containing detoHed and authto- 
tto Initarmntlon toot released by 
MIssofid) ahemt this, but one 
knows that a macthtg has bom 
held at whidi Missouri was rep- 
rasented. 

. K one raeaambe.ns correctly, 
Mie artangmaertt lor this leml- 
WV 'ms to hr nsa of "cor^pem 
JtimiB external*”; 
y^Mher steps aW t o Wsrktshi^ . 
to'TJftof tha eftst- 


July 21, I960 

JOiMT SUMV^ARY WITM NLCr 

If you want rrp-to-dste Inform 
vitiation about cortata signifioant 
[events in Missouri, do not read 
its official publicatSoos. 

Read, for exainplc, the Wls- 
eonvln Synod's Northwest Lnth- 
eraii. It contained the first ‘hu- 
thentie statement on the latest 
union talks .bMween the synods 
and the cleavage on feiJowahlp 
> which hcoahte a|>parc«t during 
•Iks. 

Svqa the Badger LuUitfan has 
esHSted more intenosti’W, 
Im' these msttars than anything 
(pAssoarl has ecanmunicated to Ha 
Miibtuents. 


EWdenUy the lar. edltnrUii an 
the SDBMn itait ailao kreaktkMvn 
in Misaourl touched a torn spot; 
one received a numtwir of en¬ 
couraging letters from various 
pasta of the osiBi(r|r and re- 
quKsts tor sddHtonaa copies ot 
the editorial. -One Enave t.-iul 
even prosnlssd to ssvtd K down 
to 210 wffb Ibr vnggmtlbn that 
it bo plrsKvi on a bulletin board 
in our .syiKMtieal ofricea. 

' Om oorrr i yondmt suggested a 
weekly, isatesft 4f the mootbty 
buUeght to olatgy and oangrega- 
ttMia proposed la the last liwoe. 

Certainly tbe gap between tbe 
8.500 oengregatioas of\ Missouri 
and Its eleeCed '-repvesetifatlvm 
widens every dsy the pscaert alt- 
iMtios )a patnabted to oonthioe. 
II When JIO hotbw to tcU u. 
^ (that it fiblng omT 
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Lutheran Thinks Time Ripe for Un^ty 


German minister, Rer. Max Lackmann,* dt^ two methods to accompli^ rcuinlni 

_ • ; lh« r«Uowsh 

authorlUea In Roast Use poaal' anotber l/j 

bUtty of Uitlr reunion with the I wbirh Puto 

■trenriUOwa • fnimdir end 


C^emiBder wet i! 

ifcIvjBclaJhw* In' 


e.’emenL* (hat have been loot M 
• result of the Protestant Rel 
formation will b« regained. h4 
said. Amonp them according le 
Paalor Locknuuin, are the ao 
ceptance as the Holy Kucharlat 
aa a true ancrlfice, ,coate«elon. 
and the apostolic euoceawon. 

The thapioirlan aald th aUher^ 
^fles havtrf Ite own Hturiy, 
sthe new league wUl have mar¬ 
ked piieete and ite own bishop. 
Tliose membera of the league 
who decide to become Catholics 
will of oouree Ir^ve the leagua 
hs aal«l, out the league hopes 
for help and coonemtlon from 
CathoUra I 

Two PoMlbUltles 

Dr. I.ackmann outlined two 
poBiibiUtlea for incorporaUon at 
memben of the new leagiue Into 
the Catholic Church. The moip 
deslrabla he said, would be e 
aituatlon In which e bishop of e 
particular regional Luthertui 
church would be convinced that 
the Church of Rome bi th4 
"mother Church" and decide on 
reunion with it. Those msro^ 
bers of the local church wh^ 
agreed wtuld then rcgucat coma 
mucipn «bth the Holy ^aa as.^ 
conunun'ty. 

The reuniod league ,would 
then be able to serve its cauaei 
be said. He Indicated the league 
tl^oeild have already praparedt 
the way for reunion ee a new 
rlU wllhtn the Catholic Cbore^ 
lotnlhg extetlng rltee raoh Jal 
tits Romaa, Byaantine and Ar-| 
manlaa. lie explotred: * 

" 'Herw we are end wt efle . 
eemirg with you.’ our p^opit 
w i ‘Wa have a liturgy, 

•'I-g^ gatheclEm—ihe fruit ft 
tji gt.yeye’ praparalMTV C^tK ' 
^ a ta .•* erp -»v»d oar “sat. - ! 


eeremonial, 


ROME, »NC) — A German 
Uutheran theologian said here 
that the Qme for group* of 
Luthernns to Join the CatbollO' 
Churulk may be at hand. 

The Rev. Mr Max tackmann, 
rdicee’- attM laoce of the papacy 
ae the cpiuk o< Chrlatian unity, 
hae been ceneu/ed by leaden of 
ble own church, spoke at head* 
quarters of the Intematlonal 
Unlta* Aaeoclatlon, CathoUc- 
qronaored orgonizaUon dedicat¬ 
ed to Chrlatian ,'eunloa. Pastor 
Lsckmann la one of the laadsre 
of tha new Cennaa Luthsvan 
league Ihat pr'mtlsd reurion af 
Proteetanta and Catholics ' 
The league la ao outgrowth ot 
'Vie SumtriiHnff" (TUa Qatlnr- 
Inf) ■nail hut Infliwattal unltf 
movement founded al:^ year* 
ago. Tils . league lUs^'.^|stor 
LacWmann said. wUt f niy 

those Luther*ii8 wlioWeVa "a 
Cathnlle creed and aplrlt," and 
will be organized mto small 
coiis in veriout Gfrman clUee. 
Its purpoas Is to expiaim^learty 
to the huthersn public Aecesaity 
for reunion with the Catholic 
Church. 

aaapendsd at Paster 
thr. Leckmann woe suspended 
from his peuilomte in Soeey. 
Germany, In Uie' summer cf 
1PA9, after he declared In a 
book that "the Church of Rome 
b a lonnVoi est up by Qcd Hlrti- 
t^lf lor tl'a trulv catl:ottc world* 


We will go witlTv'OU' 

Ijmgoe Could Act. | Holy See as 
Dr. Lackmann aald, however,. Church." 
that perhaps no Lutheran The proposals, Mr. Davis said, 
bishop will seek reunion with involved aeceptanoe of the 
the Holy See within the next group erithln the Church, as, 
few yeara But if the Lutheran married clergy with a rgrnacu- 
btahops stated definitely that lar Mturgy and oertaln^EngUeh. 
thdr church must remain sep* trcd'^low that would Mv* been 
arated. tha time would be at tasopannly retained to ease tha 
hand for the league itself to ge path of eonvarte from the Aiv- 
as a community into the Catba- gllean eornmipuoa. 
lie Church, he added. ^ 'TPor eigj^mwthe the matter 

The minister aat>^ his league' wee in tbs hands of oompetant 
woidd go ahead with prapara-' people ^ authority." Mr. bavla 
tton eftaocts of a eateehlem and aaid. ’Tl was dealt with at aU 
Mom in accord with Catholic Isvala aqd in tUfferent parts of 
doctrtna the glotoa. Sariously and sympa* 

‘Tashops ths time has come 
fbr the axistenoe of a lltUa 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Cetho- 
Ue Church In the great Roman 
Catholic oofnmunitjr," he ■Ud. 

He eloaad by aaytng: 

"Faith moves mountatna, even 
the mountains of tha sspatatad 
churches. Tha Lord Christ will 
gatbsr us all togsther and w* 

Mtall be Hvad la tha one told 
In which wa Uvo togother." 

Paator Lackmann'a priipneaV 
while In the Indafhiita ^tura, la 
wmilar tat on* ziade by a group 
of Anglfean'^lergymen.but re¬ 
jected hjr A, Holy Set last 


*► ffFe 'at' 4f,' 

. Oxford, Is 
ity Eucharist,! 
mfe&slon anij 
In other rft>| 
intlidite’i flraf; 
;atsp after aoceptahee by ths su¬ 
perior is posiiulancy, duiln|| 
which ha testa hla rocatlon. 1 
Free to leave any time in thlsf 
probationary petl^ he next* 
enter* a thrss-ysar novitUte 
during which he farther teals 
his Utnea for Ufa in a religious 
community. As a jiovt«e he 
takes annual vows of poverty, 
cellbalii chastity and obedience. * 
Clostly associated with the: 
ooncregatioo la the Society of 
Oblaiea, an organisation of men! 
and women living In the world! 
but according to the rule of 
I prayer, confaaslon. frctiucni com-j 
jjnunloB and dally Inicroasslon' 


centered 


liturgical 


arait jtrUnxci’ou! 
Afteaslie 


tor the order. Ohlatca. spend atl 
least seven days a year at SL. 
Augustine’s House. | 

Raptor Krei^M^I^^'*'* vii '’H 
>we.’- 

thcologi..ik 
*"*Uy cf 


I aaer <^p)ej5ssK i 
) fstudlw aMl^^' 1^ 

• Lund. 

! v/.mong i,ut.i-ran 
*dns»ri in Rum*.- U 
iwamen at'Darmnad;, 
Iroundoi M-io .WorSil Vf: 


^ Id ic. tua Lsuias lacture 
iLs iwsr rrtirJon ’r j’>e 
Kr a ^■narn.nliy wiltj 


|Rurvi>ea>i com of 

■‘Svai-.icellcal and debar FroI.sJ, 
|as well at . fSiarr 
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(TJpnt IS ♦ROMAN’ ' 

I With Wm tinLlMi oi "A Mighty 
r»ru-«H U Oar Go<l*' atlU 'ntf 
vtvki In our mind tfur grtw- 
fully cvlahrathig tht {UCorirai- 
Uon rvMral. w« could, bcidly 
trust our «yM vhtr< w« rood 
the snptieit “SUrt. Lathetntv 
Moniuitlc Unit In MlChlgan't, 
(Nov. iMUt. PM* U). 

The RNS r«l«SM tram Oxford, 
Jdlchn mv*" tu- 

Ihmji witli dismay and dJaguat. 
Whora la tna Lutha^ vlth 
evan a poaslng acauhinUaco of 
Rtformstian history and th* 
fcaadiom vlilak It «on, who doss 
not ImmodUtdir think of Roman 
CaithaUelain as ho roads tho 4t- 
aortpUon of tho organiaaUon 
kneam as "tho OMgrogatUi) of 
tho .lorvants of Cbrtat" founded 
by 0 ) cartaui Roy. Arthor Carl[ 
Kraliiliodor. • 

It Is alinoa hvronathrahto that 
hnyono would data sail undar 
tko bannti of Latharan^m and 
yat esoouso tusk olndoua Ro¬ 
manising tohdandas. According 
to til* report, "u a noalet, he" 
~th'i candidate, "tAkos* annual 
vow,s ^ povarty, eolioato ahas- 
iltjf and dbedlenea.'* Any wallj 
Infbrmort child fai a Lutheran 
Runday school will t*U you that 
Ihls la snythUd but Imthcran' 
.Ism na-mattar wkora n la prac- 
idlead. ' 

Wa ahouM Ilka to luggoat that 
itho American, Swedish trained, 
lelarls rastudy tho Roformatlao 
Mstney, also th# very important 
part whiflh that^ great ^ede. 
Gustavut Adolphus, played, tat 
him than proVo himself by *o- 

g doi "toto th* 

KAlng the ftoapal of, Chrlrtl 
Kim cruelBed for which the* 
asking from tha North IdW 
,<town hia lit# on tha hatUofltld 
of Luetsen. 

la thpoa Utter-daya ad atmnga 
vokws, may God prAwrro unto 
■Ui Hla Word -and Luther's doo- 
trine pur# Inat wo ogoln los* 
that proclous horiiage by aolf- 
itylnd ploty and Innovatloaa of 
raon! 

Rev. L. A. Rvuck 
i Rev. Arthur Dravlow 

Rev. ;ullus R. Daltmi 
Rev. 0. F. Hlnstcha 
Omsiby.Jflnn. 


APPALLING REAimON 
TO MONASTIC STORY 

.~1 was aomowhat appal1i>d at 
tfc. reaction to your neWi Item' 
eoraiernlng LutlMnad mdsastti-' 
ism published in tbk last issue' 
of THE LUTHERAN LATMAN.^ 
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Perhapa your fcgders would M. 
lateresIM In kn^cg that tBert' 
is snotber-ildO'IA (ho 4Besfida| 
ts far ag Ltttbarans aso Con- 
ceniad.’iyij . ' 

0'7rt4uV ^dur ixxrd (kdwkara,' 
comiamMf Um propar tua of> 
povony (Mark 10:21>t -aallbsMyt 
(Malt.j. 19U2>, and obodltnoai 
(idat^'n:i^l. pt. Paul Was aai 
enlnonf aecampls of all tlicaa of)' 
tbeaa p^nqiplaa | 

Tito (Llithiran Symbols to| 
which «r 0 subacrUM rIg&Uy odtbl 
damn tha sbosea''lef iRMlevklj 
uonastAtUin. but ttwy do not 
canflamR. reiiftnaa Ufo la tom« 
wanltyta^auch CApoldgjr'-of'aV 
Augsblfg . • CkinlvoaloD, i&, 90: 
QXEVXI^ Mi araokhtd jt^lcles. 
Port IS Artfcto ID, Ij; ' 

Tha lUfarmoa Martin |juth,or, 
eRcouraged tho rdfedR^ oL 

fl mollsutArlos which haC, Becnl 
oloansed nf thodr sbusOd'Tk.g. In. 
a k’tlet to tha magiatralet «L' 
bf'jntforl, datad Jkn. Slrfl9S3’4 
Bhdara.'I.tj ldd-A7i. 

in r^tntdmth oentuty 

thero 1 ^ (ucUti^d a miraber,,^ 
Lutheran rallguraWcomMunliios 
in Cieribaky 4. Vi\.Bdn«dle> 
ttno OifBvoBt at Luuna, 
tarelianLotheran Convaat JSr 
Wasserlobra. and the Lnthatairi 
CistnrcldM at lyKtum Ab^y; 

Tha Lutheran phnreh vrdpni 
for tht.prfvlnoad nf liiiinnknui 
BraitdcdAni^Nuarnbarg, iS^sdr 
wlf«Hc(tMn, Wcffanburtlat, and. 
ifdfWridlbail'*9 tonlAlp deull^ 
dlractlrjis eonitfein 
eran mdnksusrles adS , 

At Oii prasant Man*' 
at kiAstjtirenty Luthtnua^ Ma-' 
fomied ordars and ■-'brotharhood 
througliMtt EuropA lacIudSn, 
the Sislkrbood of kairy atDartn 
stndt, (Ita CX>iniiiunlfy of ChrlS! 
in UVftrr Franconia, and the 
Cainm;^ty of Tab*, Franco. 

Til* Congrogation of tho 9ae- 
vanis od Ckrift, in Os ton!. Mich., 
has sufs^bod without bualifl* 
catl(>n to tha Kbly SoflpturM 
and tlw fib^naibola of tha Luth- 
erSa Church. Its purpoat la to| 
'S*n«i oOt ’ men to do Work In { 
situnUona whtro It. la difficult' 
(or thoda stho are marrisd to ^ 
•o, as wan as to Itva a Ufa «. 
prayer nnd worship In accord\ 
ancd with tha Holy Seriptureel 
and tha LAtharan SyiRbOU. || 
la Ik asking (CO much tort^ 
frSin mm etsidrmnatUHt uati^ 
w# can. hard ihtr asgumanu on; > 
tha ScHptbroa suid ConfeaitOhs [ 
rather than on "a passing s^s 
.qualMshce of RefOnnatlon his- ' 
tory" and whni “snjr weU-ln- 
forroed '(Tl capd in a Lutheran| 
Sunday., tol^l Urill tell you"? ( 
HAn edWsAd F. P^rt 
CorouMb ImL 

-r- I 


Viik^pa wmoaraMlif 

tlsM iKa an} 


• What Next? 

The last Lutheran Layman (Feb. issue) 
has informed you; "P'or what is believed to 
be the first time in the history of the Mi.ssouri 
Synod an Eastern Orthodox church choir 

presented music ofoits liturgy . . . when the 
•Church of St. Nicholas . . .gave a concert at 
Ithe Concordia Seminary (Jhapel on Janu¬ 
ary 18.” 

After recovering from the shock you 
realize that the Seminary Chapel was opened 
to Greek Catholics. It will be said that the 
students are just getting acquainted with 
Greek liturgy, BUT, last Easter two Missouri 
pastors joined the Roman Catholic Church in 
St. Louis, together with their families. What 
led them to the fatal step? It began with 
studying Roman liturgy while they were 
students at the Seminarj’. 

Isn’t it strange that Catholics are being 
seen so often at our Seminary? Tlie St. Louis 
Lutheraji reported that at the Banquet wel¬ 
coming Pre.sident Fucrhripgc.r a Roman 
Catholic priest was an invited gue.st. The 
Layman o{ October 1 shows a bearded Or- 
thixiox bishop who was escorted to various 
Lutheran centers by our high-church profes¬ 
sor, Dr. Piepkom. The February 1 issue of 
the Layman in forms us that a priest from 
the Society of Jesus served on a panel in a 
discussion during Race Relation.s Week. We 
should pray for the conversion of the follow¬ 
ers of Antichrist that God “might open their 
eye.s to turn them from darkness to light” but 
to have them lecture to our boys is quite 
another thing. 

It seems that liturgical side-shows arc 
robbuig the students of time needed to study 
God’s Word. In the June Seminarian, a stu¬ 
dent asks the question; “W’hat, then, is . . . 
right teaching of Christian doctrine?” His 
answer should make any Lutheran’s hair 
stand on end; “We do not know.” Isn’t that 
what his parents expected him to learn? 
Then one reads of two professors leading the 
students in celebrating the “German Mass” 
of 1526. avoiding only “actual consecration” 
and the “oral reception.” When Seminarians 
don’t know what right doctrine is why must 
professors dress up in "amice, albe, cincture, 
maniple, chasuble”? 

Rev. .Arthur Drevlow, in parish bul¬ 
letin of St. John’s Church, South Branch 

(St. James), Minnesota, Feb. 13. 





# Dr. Sasse Exposes Papistic Teaching 
of Prof. Piepkorn 

In an article containing “Brotherly Warn¬ 
ing against High Church Perils, the main title 
of which is Liturgy and Confession, Dr. Her¬ 
man Sasse (Australia) has thoroughly ex¬ 
posed the papistic character of the public 
teaching of Dr. Arthur Piepkorn of Concor¬ 
dia Seminary, St. Louis. The thirteen-page ar¬ 
ticle appeared in the Christmas, 1959, issue 
of Ljitherische Blaetter, edited by the Rev. 
r'riedr. Wilh. Hopf, Director of the Mission 
of the Lutheran Free Churches in Germany 
affiliated with the Missouri Synod. The ar¬ 
ticle was originally written as an Opinion 
meant to be helpful to the community of the 
“Brothers" (Brvedern), a High Church group 
in Braunschweig, Germany, toward forming 
a proper judgment concerning Dr. Piepkorn’s 
Maryology, a portion of which had appeared 
in their Circular Letter. Reference to the 
“Bruedern” was eliminated by the German 
editor. 

Dr. Sasse begins his article by calling at¬ 
tention to the important fact that “We Lu¬ 
therans, who want to preserve the true doc¬ 
trine are all exposed to the danger of our 
confession’s remaining theory.” (P. 92.) This 
is indeed an important and timely observa¬ 
tion. Christian faith is a matter of divine 
persuasion. (Cp. e.g. Rom. 8, 38f; 14 4.) But 
how much of what passes for Lutheranism 
today is evidently "a matter of mere human 
conviction. And how could this be otherwise 
among professed “Lutherans” to whom Scrip¬ 
ture itself is no longer divine revelation from 
Gen 1.1 to Apoc. 22,21, but instead, a piti-' 
fully human book which is believed to begin 
with myth and which in its length and 
breadth is supposed to be full of error,. 

Speaking of the High Church Movement 
more particularly. Dr. Sasse says: “The deep¬ 
er reason why High-Churchism has become 
the ruin of so many seems to me to lie in the 
fact that we modern Lutherans no more un¬ 
derstand the article of .Justification.” “That 
is why it can happen,” he says, “that the 
Catholic conception of the priesthood and the 
idea of Apostolic succession—which is nei¬ 
ther Biblical nor Christian—now suddenly 
appears and that even a man like Prof. Piep¬ 
korn (St. Louis) can take over the prayer 


for the dead out of the Roman canon of the 
Mass.” (P. 95.) Dr. Piepkorn’s prayer for the' 
souls of the dead ([/no Sancta, Pentecost, 
1947, p. 2) and his specific condemnation of 
rejection of such a practice in Question 210 
of Missouri’s Short Explanation of Luther’s 
.Small Catechism (The Seminarian, June, 
1954) are discussed in the Confessional Lu¬ 
theran, Oct., 1958, p. 104, and also in previous 
issues. His “Sacrament” of Ordination, “ef¬ 
fective by divine right” {Una Sancta, 1955, 
4, p. 3ff) is discussed in the same article, 
p. lOOff; and in the March, 1959 issue of the 
Confessional Lutheran his Romanistic notions 
concerning ordination of “priests” is again 
discussed, as is also his idea concerning 
Apostolic Succession. 

Dr. Sasse comes to the main subject of 
his discussion in the following words: “An 
especially deplorable proof of how Lutherans 
can succumb to the perils of High-Churchism 
is a devotion by Prof. Piepkorn (St. Louis): 
'Blessed Art Thou Among Women.’ ” This is 
a chapel talk on Luke 1, 42 43. delivered on 
the Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, 1957, at Concordia Seminary. 
It was published in Una Sancta, Visitation, 
1958, and discussed in several articles of the 
Dec., 1958 issue of the Confessional Luther¬ 
an. This chapel address gives one some idea 
of some of the things that are going on to¬ 
day at the once great institution known as our 
Concordia Seminary. 

Dr. Sasse rightly offers the general ob¬ 
servation that “One’s position over against 
Mary’s person is always a mark of the right 
cr wrong understanding of the Gospel.... 
The Lord Himself put into its proper place 
the veneration of Mary which began already 
during His days on earth, when He replied 
to the woman from among the multitude 
about Him who beatified His mother, with 
that other beatitude: ‘Blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God and keep it!’ (Luke 
11, 27f: cp. 8,21 and 2, 19.)” 

“Blessed are they that hear the Word of 
God and keep it.” “This reply of the Lord 
to the first attempt at veneration of Mary,” 
Dr. Sasse .says, “must for the Church of the 
Gospel be the norm of that which dare be 
said or not said about Mary. Teaching con¬ 
cerning Mary must be Scriptural. ... If one 


measures the article of Prof. Piepkorn by 
this norm, one finds that, alongside of what 
is self-understood as concerns Biblical truth 
in such a devotion, it contains things which 
are not only theologically false and intoler¬ 
able in the Lutheran Church but which lead 
'straightway (schnurstracks) into the Church 
of the pope.” 

Dr. Sasse rightly says: “One can under¬ 
stand that Dr. Piepkorn finds no delight in 
more recent Lutheran or allegedly Lutheran 
dogmatical works. But why does he then cal- 
culatedly make use of the dogmatics of Ro¬ 
man Catholicism? . . . One does not trust 
one’s eyes. . . .He gets stuck in a wholly un¬ 
evangelical concept of the virginity.” 

Discussing Dr. Piepkorn’s “pious opinion” 
of the sinlessness of Mary more particularly, 

Dr. Sasse asks: “What shall one say of the 
following statements of Piepkorn: ‘We need 
not feel obligated to blacken her reputation 
and to invent transgressions for her to have 
committed, as if somehow we were saved by 
the sinfulness of the Ble.ssed Virgin rather 
than by the sinlessness of her Son.’ What is i 
the purpose of this false rhetoric? Who has 
ever asserted or implied the opinion that the 
sinfulness of Mary saved us? Who ever black¬ 
ened the reputation of Mary by the invention 
of transgressions for her tojiave committed? 

\Vhat theology has done is to discuss thor¬ 
oughly the question whether according to 
Holy Scripture there has beside Christ the 
Lord been even only one sinless person. 
Scripture teaches that all men are sinners 
and that Christ the Lord died for the sins of 
all men. That is the reason why the Church 
fathers do not regard Mary as sinless, why 
also theologians like [the great Roman Cath¬ 
olic] Thomas Aquinas think thus. As is 
known, Pelagins, in order to prove his thesis 
concerning Free Will, drew up a whole cata¬ 
log of sinless men. Now, whether this be doz¬ 
ens of men, or whether the list shrinks down 
to one person, this makes no such great dif¬ 
ference. Lutheran theologians bite Catholic 
theologians before them searched through the 
Scriptures to find possible places at which 
Mary does not appear as sinful. This was their, 
duty as a teacher of theology in -the Missouri 
Synod ought to admit. They wore no detec¬ 
tives, who wanted to convict a defendant, but 
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stadents of Scripture, who asked: What does 
Holy Scripture teach about the mother of 
‘God? For that alone of course can be the ob¬ 
ject of our faith. All respect for pious opin¬ 
ions. But an opinion which is false can’t be 
pious.” 

"Dr. Piepkorn accepts the pious opinion 
of the immaculate conception [of Mary]. He 
has the same opinion in this respect as the 
pope. What he finds fault with concerning 
the Roman dogma of 1854 is only this, that 
the pious opinion was here made a binding 
dogma. The content of the dogma he recog¬ 
nizes: Tt is when these pious opinions are 
elevated to the status of dogmas which must 
be believed under pain of eternal condem¬ 
nation that we declare this kind of restraint 
—rather than the opinions themselves—to be 
antichristian and diabolical.’ Something like 
this is what all Reform Catholics have said, 
from Doellinger [the leader of the party 
known as the Old Catholics, who broke away 
from the pope after he had been declared 
infallible, in 1873] who later regretted not 
having protested [the dogma of the Immacu¬ 
late Conception of Mary] in 1854, to Heiler 
[professor at Marburg, leader of the present 
High Church Movement among Protestants, 
and more particularly among Lutherans, 
which began in Germany in 1917; secretly 
consecrated bishop according to the Roman 
Ritual by Petrus Gaston V’ique of the Gal¬ 
ilean Church assisted by two further bishops 
in 1930]. It is the opinion also of Anglicans. 
We Lutherans however have to ask if the 
opinion is true or false. It is false because 
it is pure speculation. It is false because it 
deprives Christ the Lord of the honor of 
being the Savior of all men, also of His dear 
mother.” 

Dr. Sasse calls attention to the fact that 
“Piepkorn indeed makes Rome’s argumenta¬ 
tion his own—it is the formulation of the bull 
Ineffabilis Deus that he cites.” [Cp. e.g. The 
Papal Encyclicals Edited by Anne Fremantle 
in the Mentor Religious Classics series, p. 134. 
The opinion contained in this bull of 1854 
had been formulated already by Duns Scotus, 
who died in 1308. But Dr. Piepkorn does not 
know this. He thinks that it is an opinion 
which Luther “worked out in detail with con¬ 
siderable theological ingenuity.”!] “The merit 


of Christ the Lord is supposed to be there, 
but faith in this merit did not justify her. 
She was in need of no forgiveness, because, 
don’t you-see, she did not partake of original 
sin. Here justification by faith is done away 
with. The grace which she experienced was 
not that grace which grace otherwise is, the 
grace of forgiveness. It is a different grace. 
It is expressed by the ‘full of grace’ which 
as is known is not found in Scripture. It is 
the Vulgate’s false translation of [the Greek 
word which means “favored”] kecharitomene, 
Luke 1, 28. [It is this “full of grace” that is 
found also in Rome’s Ave Maria, the “Hail 
Mary,” and on which its “Mary, Mediatrix 
of all Graces” is founded.] In Luther the ‘full 
of grace’ still occurs as long as he still used 
the Vulgate, of which he knew great parts 
by heart. But in his Bible translation it is 
no more to be found. In vain one looks in the 
New Testament for a place where ‘grace’ in 
this sense is used. A man can be ‘full of the 
Holy Ghost,’ but not ‘full of grace.’ ” 

We should like to quote more fully Dr. 
Sasse’s discussion of Prof. Piepkorn’s false 
theology, which he presents in its wide sweep 
with the sure grasp of a true historical the¬ 
ologian, not that of a mere philosopher, such 
as go under the.name of “theologians" now¬ 
adays. But we want to hurry to a conclusion 
as we recommend the reading of Dr. Sasse’s 
full article to all to whom it is available. 

Discussing various facets of Dr. Piepkorn’s 
Romish argumentation. Dr. Sas.se is moved 
to exclaim: “What sort of impossible the¬ 
ology is this? . . . What kind of sectarian 
enthusiasm (Schwaermerei) is this? . . . 
What inconceivable sort of comparison is 
drawn? . . . What murky (schwuel) mysti¬ 
cism is this? 

“We don’t want to enter further on a dis¬ 
cussion of Piepkorn’s essay,” Dr. Sasse says, 
as he concludes his specific discussion of the 
St. Louis seminary’s chapel talk; “we want to 
keep silent as to what he says about the 
‘pious opinion’ of the assumption of Mary 
and concerning the title ‘Queen of Heaven.’ 
There is really nothing missing.” 

Returning to a more general discussion 
of High-Churchism as the cause of the St. 
Louis professor’s Romish theology. Dr. Sasse 
says; “The tragedy of Piepkorn is deeply 


rooted in that modern High Churchism which 
distinguishes itself from Rome to its dis¬ 
advantage through its having no theology at 
all. Insofar Piepkorn indeed represents a 
movement, if not also a church. He belongs 
to a segment of American Lutherans which 
has been schooled in the old dogmatic herit¬ 
age, but to whom it never got to be an inner 
experience.” 

Enlarging on a more remote cause of Mis¬ 
souri’s present plight, Dr. Sasse says: “When 
with the end of World War II the change be¬ 
gan for Missouri which led it out of the old 
isolation, there took place also in the case of 
many a representative of this church what 
often, happens when a ghetto is opened up. 

The isolation is replaced by a ‘Be embraced, 
you millions!’ ” 

“This works itself out differently in in¬ 
dividual cases.” the Australian church his¬ 
torian observes. “In some cases the Liturgic.nl 
Movement became a substitute for that which 
the doctrine had been for the old .Missouri. 

For many a one the Anglican Church became jL 
a bridge to Iligh-Churchism. especially in the vC 
case of such as were army chaplains, as Dr. 
Piepkorn was, in a prominent position. [We 
must here remark that Dr. Piepkofn was 
strongly addicted to Romanizing tendencies 
already when he entered the ministry. Of 
course, the chaplaincy would hardly be the 
place to ‘take the cure’ for that sort of thing.] 

One must consider the roll which the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church plays in America.” Dr. 
Sasse points out the undue influence exerted 
on our national life by .Vnglicanism through 
the Episcopal Church despite its relatively 
small size and then calls attention to the sit¬ 
uation at West Point. He says: “The army has 
its religion. The worst thing about it is the 
externalizing of worship services.” And then 
he recalls that in England the great Catholic 
“renewal” movement among .Anglicans in the 
19th century (the Oxford Movement, Tract- 
arianism, Newman) “once ended in that un¬ 
spiritual Ritualism, over which all earnest 
Cathdlics and all earnest Anglicans poked 
fun. talking about sects which know better 
than the Congregation of Rites in Rome [the 
clerical body entrusted with the supervision 
of this department in Rome’s ecclesiastical 
organization] how long and how broad the 






Individual parts of liturgical vestments had 
be, a phenomenon of religious life con¬ 
cerning which, by the way. Christ the Lord 
already expressed Himself, .Mt. 23, 5b.” One 
may here want to compare various meticulous 
articles of Dr. Piepkorn on this subject, or 
his 123 page book on The Survival of the His¬ 
toric VesUnents in the Lutheran Church after 
1555. The latter was published as a Graduate 
Study by the School of Graduate Studies of 
Concordia Theological Seminary in St. Louis, 
‘‘the first in what may well become a series.” 
‘‘The primary intent of these studies is to 
serve as an instrument in helping to develop 
that quality of leadership which alone, under 
the b{e.ssing of the Head of the Church, can 
adequately cope with the problems and op- 
porturiilies of the Church ill a rapidly chang¬ 
ing and deeply disturbed world.” ‘-‘These 
studies . . . can provide essential facts and 
necessary direction.” (Foreword.) In view of 
such a statement of the Foreword, and the 
contents of this publication, it almost sounds 
as though Missouri is yet to be renewed and 
saved by a reintroduction of principles con¬ 
cerning such matters as the “correct” length 
and breadth of the hem of clerical garments. 
God knows Missouri needs renewal and sav¬ 
ing. But we are firmly convinced that the way 
to this, under God, is an hone.st return to the 
Holy Scriptures as God’s inerrant Word and 
to the Confessions of the Church of the Re¬ 
formation whose children we profess to be! 

“This Formalism,” Dr. Sassc says, “is now 
penetrating into the Protestant,Churches, in 
which people have tired of shallow preach¬ 
ing. Unfortunately it is also penetrating into 
Lutheranism, The new Service Book, the 
agenda and hymnal of Lutheran Churches 
outside of the Synodical Conference, now 
have an y\nglican eucharistic prayer. Yes, 
Friedrich Heiler even already wants to have 
the Reservation of the Sacrament observed.” 
(Some Missouri Synod pastors have already 
actually adopted this Roman practice.) “The 
disease of Anglicanism has now affected Lu¬ 
theranism precisely also in the distinction of 
dogmas which must be accepted as ‘pious 
opinions,' which one can unceremoniously 
proclaim in the pulpit, provided that one only 


recommends their adoption but does not 
make them a condition of salvation. This is 
the end of the preaching of the Gospel.” 

“TIow is it possible,” Dr. Basse asks, “that 
men who occupy leading positions in ortho¬ 
dox Lutheran Churches suddenly give up the 
confession of the fathers? They do not w’ant 
to do this. They deny that they are doing it. 
They only want to restore the Church. But 
this the Anabaptists, the Pietists, and the 
Rationalists wanted to do, too. In the history 
of the Church there are always repeated such 
movements as affect men and are not of their 
own making. 

We may add that there are men who read 
Luther and the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, or at least cccasicnally look into 
them when they are forced to do so by cir¬ 
cumstances, or when this suits their own pur¬ 
poses, without considering them in the light 
of their history. We may also add that it is 
just modernistic Lutherans, who are so great 
on “historical” criticism of the Bible, who 
are most often the greatest offenders in this 
respect. As a result they fail wholly to un¬ 
derstand Luther and the great principles of 
the Reformation. (The same often holds true 
as regards the history of their own specific 
church body.) 

We have in the interest of brevity omit¬ 
ted many a fine historical insight of Dr, Basse 
which throws greater light on what we have 
quoted of his essay here. However, wo still 
wish to bring in its entirety the last para¬ 
graph of the Australian church historian, in 
which he properly characterizes Luther, also 
with respect to matters liturgical, and in 
which he underlines the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which must be basic to ever)’ liturgical 
undertaking. 

This final paragraph of Dr. Basse’s ai'ticle 
reads as follows: 

“It belongs to the greatness of Luther that 
he po.ssessed the gift of distinguishing proper¬ 
ly. He who had been brought up in the Litur- 

Snd lived in it. >yhC> wished tn retain wilSt- 
ever could be retained of it and never gave 
up anything iighthcartedly and often hesi¬ 
tated long before he came to a definite de¬ 
cision, had the gift pf proper'discernment. He 


had it, this great gift of the Holy Spirit, with¬ 
out which the Church cannpt exist, because 
he had the Word and the Sacrament, to which 
God’s Spirit has bound Himself in the Church. 
He could judge liturgy because he possessed 
the yardstick by which alone it can be rightly 
measured: the holy Gospel, the saving mes¬ 
sage of the justification of a sinner alone by 
faith, the article of which nothing can be 
yielded, though heaven and earth may fall, 
and whatever won’t remain. On this article 

there depends not only our salvation, but 
also the Church and the true Church’s litur¬ 
gy. ‘If this article remains pure on the battle¬ 
field, the Christian Church also remains pure, 
and in goodly harmony, and without any 
sects: but if it does not remain oure. it is not 
possible that an^ error or fanatical spirit can 
be resisted.’ (Cited in the Thorough Declara¬ 
tion of the Formula of Concord, Arfr. Ill:6; 
cp. Trigl., p. 917.) In this consciousness wc 
ought to begin and conclude all of our litur¬ 
gical work with this prayer: ‘Lord, keep us in 
Thy Word!’ ” 

Sincere thanks to you, Dr. Sasse, for ex¬ 
posing Missouri’s great Roman sore! 


Confessional Lutheran 
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• Lutheranism In New Jersey 

From the Passaic-Bergen Section of the 
Surukty 'News, New York’s Picture New’spaper 

f Tftno — 

Aiavc till? iUUUWiU^, 

which appeared under the heading “Mass in 

Jazz at Paramus”: 


“The first Mass in jazz to be sung in 
Bergen County will be presented at 4 P.M. 
today at St. Matthew’s Church in Paraipus. 
The Rev. Vernon Schreiber, rector, will 
sing the priest’s role, with choirs of St. 
Matthew’s Church and Lutheran Church 
of the Savior providing choral music. 
Warren Smith and Beverly Wood are 
the soloists. A jazz trio will play.” 
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V. Schreiber (Engli.5h District, Missouri 
Synod) as pastor of the Church of the Savior 
in Paramus, New Jersey. 
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“An obvious place to begin the 
study of Christ seems to be the 
Bible. In it we have the only 
record of the Christ of the Chris 
jtian faith." 

^ “Christian tbcology has de- 
vnioped fur from its starting pobit 
in the biblical record. TheoIog:}j 
Is now advanced to the, point 
where when we road our BiUes, 
we read them with centuries of 
theological interpretation in the 
back of our minds." 

"By the careful reading of his¬ 
tory we can at least learn, if 
we are willing, how our theolog¬ 
ians came to be what they arc." 

**rhn Bible b not a oollectloo 
of doctrines but a living Ught in 
which to know and to walk." 

"In Christ all things do hang 
together. He is the center not 
only of history but of meaning. 
He is Event beyond meaning, yet 
also the context for ultimate 
meaning. He is of history, and 
the largest and most significant 
frame of history, and yet before, 
beyond and after all earthly his¬ 
tory." 

“<iad*s truth, however, b its 
own best advocate and deftmae. 
What It needs b faithful procla¬ 
mation. The Ciospel b primarily 
not for saints^ but for sinners to 
be made saints, llierefore even 
though the ftospel b high as 
heaven, it b yet come to earth fai 
the fulness of time to bring us 
light and power unto aaivatUm. 
Our ta.slc b as far as wc ean 
to set forth its full claim and 
promise. Tiie resnlt b safe and 
sound with iiod." 

"We are saved bccnu.se God en¬ 
tered into our foolishness, our' 
arrested development and disobc-' 
dience, letting the Son of Man 
learn obedience through his suf¬ 
fering and letting the Son of 
God find the genuine victory of 
love by his conquering through J 
such suffering man's fiercest 
enemies both within and with¬ 
out.” 

"Incarnation b the key to aUj 
ultimate truth for humanity. Ma-t 
b made for God, but not ;intil 
God becomes man can man be¬ 
come man. There was not other 
good enough to pay the price of 
sin.” 

"It b also well to recall that 
atonement b a mean.s, not an 
end. The end U Resurrection. 


The end b not redemptive suffer¬ 
ing. but the community of the re¬ 
deemed." 

“In the end, however, no ex¬ 
perience and n« interpretation 
can more than hint at the reality 
and ways of His Love who suf¬ 
fered for us on Calvary and: 
made us once for all a living way* 
to full forgivrncna and newnesa 
of life.” 

“The glory of Christology Is 
the fact that Cod as Son comes 
not to each one of us to forgive, 
to enable and to transform. "The 
Joy of Chrblology is that we,i 
too, can know the presence and 
the iiower of the eternal, only 
begotten Son of Cod. The radi¬ 
ance of Christology is that Love 
has lit up our dark .sky to show 
us our malady and Cod's remedy 
for it." 

(flirist and the Chrbtlan; by 
N<jls__F;__Sj_JKcj;^jj^ Harper and 
Srolh^s.) 



I The Rocl^'^ount^ Churchman, 
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By B. P. L«Ro)r 


October 20, 1955 

V ? 
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A man is known by the company he keeps. He is also 
known by his words and his writings. Dr. Nels P. Ferre 
has written several religious books. One of his popular 
books, has the title of: “The Chriatian ITnderatanding of 
God,” it has this to say about Jesus Christ: (Page 191) 
. •. "As a matter of fact, the reference in John to the claim 
by the Jews to the effect that they were not bom in 
adultery, could give external credence to a Nazi claim that 
Jesus was German. Mary, we remember, was found preg¬ 
nant before hex engagement to mild Joseph. Nazareth was 
hard by a Roman garrison where the soldiers were German 
mercenaries. Jesus is also reported throughout a continu¬ 
ous part of the history of ar4 it is claimed, to have been 
BLOND. After a!I, the claim develops, such is the ex¬ 
perience of many girls near military camps." These words 
inspired by Satan, came from the pen of Mr. Ferre. His 
thoughts expressed by conjecture and implkations, there¬ 
fore this is his personal theological position. The above 
paragraph, is only a .small sample of this man’s false 
teachings. 

The Bible says in Eph. 5:11—"Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.” Ferre’s blasphemy will not be forgiven in this 
life or the life to come, according to Matt 12:22-37. 

NOW DO YOU SEE WHY THE BIBLE BELIEVING 
FUNDAMENTAL CHURCHES AND CHRISTIANS, OF 
THE DENVER AREA, PROTEST THE APPEARANCE 
OF SUCH A MAN ON REFORMATION SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 30TH, 1955? 
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I “It se«ms saf* to say that In 
the great majority ol cases In the 
014 Testan rnl the bride’s father 
and the gn>om were the ones re¬ 
sponsible for bringing about a 
marriage." 

“The most eharacteristio ele¬ 
ment ot our present-day encase¬ 
ment is the mutual protnise to be¬ 
come husband and wife. There it 
no evidonre to show that the Old 
Testament l>i‘trotbat conoiated of 
a similar Dromise." 

"It seems beyond contradiction 
that, like the legal ceremony in 
Western society, betrothal in 
Bible times bound a man and a 
woman t'>gether," 

“As en>;aceroent practices have 
shifted, the laws in many (but 
not all) stales have shifted, too, 
so that in I9SZ, for Inatance, 18 
states no longar permitted brcach- 
sf-promlse suits.’* 

There Is no indication In the 
New Testament that the Jewish 
law and ctutom was laid upon 
converts to the Christian Church 
nr that converts from heathenism 
married in this fashion. Such in¬ 
dications as exist sue rather to 
the effect that converts from the 
Uentilea continued to marry ac¬ 
cording to the laws and customs 
which prevailed in their circles 
and that some of these laws and 
custonru with modifications event¬ 
ually were officially adopted and 
legallized in the Western Church." 

"It appears thea that much at 
what we treasure ia Christian 
marriage eustooM and ceremony, 
nag, wreath, veil, aad even the 
religious crrrvnoBy itself • far 
which there Is no demonstrable 
precedent ia ancient Jrsvish Isw 
and oostom - have come to ns 
from heathen Rome, having been 
adopted and adapted by dte 
Christian Church." 

"Yet it mu.st be maintained 
that consent m marriage rests in 
the nature of the will of man 
and not on any clearly articulat¬ 
ed teaching of Scripture. If theo¬ 
logians stiU emphasize con.sent In 
marriage, they do so on psycholo¬ 
gical grounds. 

"The consent theory Is con¬ 
tractual In concept and legal in 
origin. It rightly belongs in the 
field of Jurisprudence." 

“Ourlitg the rssiiy ehnrrh as»d | 
Mlddla Ages the presrailirg view 


of sez wrt diaparagiag. Siazriugr 
waa aacramental, lifcloag, pri-| 
marily foe prog'-ny, nnromantic; j 
and rating bclo.r virgl' Ity." As a 
countermoveiuent romrjitte or 
courtly love, oririnatin^ chiefly in | 
Kranee in Cio Itth eeutory, wes 
the bcginnuig of modem euart- 
ship lu the V.'fwlein srerM." 

"It seems tiiat Luther was 
quite clear on the fact that the 
Lord Himself rave no rules for 
entering marriage and left .such 
des'lsions to society and the state." 

".\a a t'anlt of Reformation 
teaching, marriage agaL-i was re- 
gaeded as a aoble, God-pIrasUin 
ertrte, fiuiilly life waa rlevated, 
■' id marriage regulatloa hecanK' 
r'llefly a ronoem of the state." 

"Already in the 18th century 
.’rotestant theologians were gen¬ 
erally in agreement that the act- 
1 >1 marriage ceremony, with its 
exchange of \’ 0 ws ("I do now 
lake thee’) fixes the time when 
marriage as we .speak of It today, 
may be said to liave its real 
b«.-ginning.’’ 

"Ctonteniporary Lutheran teach¬ 
ing In almost all Lutheran synods 
ia that Holy Serirlnres do aot 
give ns a speeifte doetriaa or 
Isw for Christians on engage¬ 
ment, hut that enragerient Is of 
human origin, part of our cuitnre 
panem, not to be I'lentlfied with 
marriage, hut nevertheless a 
solemn promise not to he made 
<*r brotcon lightly. The eurreni 
emphasis is on making marriany 
Chriatian." 

’Today, if cither party to a 
marriage has leeii baptized in the 
Roman Cathol c church, the mar¬ 
riage is null and void unless per¬ 
formed by a ) rlest," 

’The Ser^ila es, while deorrib- 
iBg marriage ri:J itatlng its pur¬ 
poses, do not, however, define 
nnarrtage." 

’The church at various times 
has been tempted to make ’church 
laws’ bayed on the pronouncements 
of Jesus. This frequently lends to 
a confu.*.ion ot l,aw and Gospel 
in the minds of the prople. ’The 
Christian ethic concerning the re¬ 
lation of sexes should grow out 
of the believer’s free rer^ynse to 
God’s grace as it is exemplified 
in Ephesians 5." 

••Jfavr'zTe t’oaom s Clirlstlan 
when (’n a givoa t a») the rt*r- 


Tho ChristiTiL Beacon, 1 / 19/61 

Frciestsnts and Foman Catholics 
Ml Discossiens on Church Unit) 

"Issues sepanitinjj .iiid unitiiif* Protest.ints .011(1 
Catholics” were discus.sed hv ten Roman Catho¬ 
lic and Protest.niit religious leaders at a theological 
colloquy at St. John's /Vhliey in Collcgeville, 
Minn., in December, ri'ports the liiirniii of In- 
joruitition of the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference, the Rev. John E. Kelly, director. 

The Protstant participants in the meeting 
were Dr. r*clikai^ jirofes.si'ir of his¬ 

torical theofo^’, I'cdcrated College of Divinity, 
fjniv rsity of Chicago; I’ astf>r vqii Seheiik^of the 
l.uthcran Church of (hi" Saviour, ^ew York 
City; Dr. Heriihard Chrislenseii. president of 
Aug.s'urg College, Mitmeaixjlis, Minn.: Dr. 
Lutlu ■ A. Weigle of Yale University. New Ha¬ 
ven,, Conn., chairman of the Ket ised Standard 
Version of the Bible committee: aiiil Dr. Cliarles 
Wesley Lowry, president of the Eoimdation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil (Irder, 
Washington, D. C. 

Roth Protestant and Catholic participants .ac¬ 
cepted the invitation to attend in their private 
, cajKicities, not as repre.scntatives of their rcspec- 
, live institutions. The rejiort states: 

I ‘‘Occupying a conspicuous place during the dis- 
1 cussions was a Church unity candle, h'or several 
years a Church unity candle has been used at the 
t Benedictine Abbey in Niederaltaich. (iermany. It 
is lighted every Thursday as a reminder to pray 
for Church unity. The candle burned (luring the 
theological discussions here (at St. John's Abbey | 
as a symbol of the fact tlwt human efforts alone 
~ will never by themselves achieve religions unity, 
ria "Last May. .Abbot Emmamiel lleuselder, 
bi O..S.B., of Niedcraltafcb Abbey, in the conijiany 
■‘■•'of Benedictine Primate, .Mhot Benno Cut, O.S.B., 
^ presented a siiecia! Church unity candle to 1 lis 
^*j Holiness Pof>e John XX III in Rome. Etch 
‘TThur.sd.ay the Pope lights this (andle in his jirivate 
T^ha|^ and pr.ays for Church unity.” 

Whnni tihriat died and dniire (a 
live togetlier aa heirs of the 
zmee of iUe." 

"While the period of engage- 
.nent ia a time for the greater 
?xpreask)n of affection, a period 
of preparation for the wedding 
and the adjustment- in married 
'Ife, a time to strengthen love 
and to agree on gcxils and stand¬ 
ards for life, it ia contrary to 
both social code and Christian 
ethics of exercise conjugal privil¬ 
eges before the public marriage 
ceremony." 

"It wfia logleat for the«« who 
tairght that eiuucagr-neont vras 
‘tantanios-jit to tnf'rrlajre’ to trvat 
a breH-n engagement as one 
wooll trent divoree. THta study 
*100 not unhe*J lesMliliig." 

("BngtisrnuJHt o*sJ Afarrinpe," by 
the Farr.ily Life Committee of 
The Lathrmn Church • Miatoiuri 
Synod: Conco'dia Pui-hithing 
iHofite; trraUobie -'eb. 6S, J??9.> 
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la’l IIAKIST AM) S VCKII'in-:. i;.v 

(itistaf AnU'-ii. iMiiliIcntx-ri’ I’rcss, 

riiilrMlil|iliia, I')5K. 2»)7 |kikc';. IiiiIcx 

Ilf lull |i;iK<''- < Inili. I'rici- $3.5(1. 

I ■nii> iv an ini|Mirt:iiit Ihmi)< lu'can.sc it 
’:nlilrc'»'ic>i ilsrlf to llio prolilriiis raistxl 
Iiv a rcncwixl intiTi-vt in tin* iMuIiarist 
'jlliniiii'liiiMt tlif olnircli. Tlii.'; is an ini- 
|HMtaiit liiMik. niorciiviT. iM-causc it is 
ji ■.|Krilicall_v l.niliiTaii (-iiiilrilinlion to 
I llli- rltiirctl-u iilc ili.scilssiiiiis of tile 
I j^ai-raiiii'iil of tin- \ltar. 

Ilisliiip Anii'-ii is now in onirial rc- 
lirniifiil. I'liis has civin him thi- noccs- 
siirv IcisUH- to prc.-a-itl this rather thor- 
iini;h stmly of the tiKMiiiii); of the 
I'.iieharisl. Me dix’s .so on tlie laek- 
};riinnil of the re|Kirt issneil hy llie Coii- 
fereiiee on I'aith anil Order held at 
l.iniil, Sxvedrii, in 1*)52. Tlie author 
has tun major interests as he presents 
his materials; I) lie is at pains to pre¬ 
sent the ie/i(i/e of I.iither's views on the 
l.ord's Snp)ier; 2) lie is determineil to 
do justiee to the term "sacrifice” as it 
is used in the Scrijitnres and as it may 
lie used of the Lord's Supper. 

In pnrsniiiK his first ohjeetivc, Hishop 
\nlihi ilisensses Luther's 'I'rnilixc im 
the Uli'.fst'il SiH'niiui'iit (151*)) at some 
ten(;th. He ]Kinits out that the ^ireatest 
IHisitive ciiiiti ihntioii of the Reformation 
tn an miderstandint; of tlic Lord’s Sii)i- 
|ier was its rediscovery of the idea of 
comnmiiion "with t ’hrist and all the 
saints," l■'ellllwshi|) with Christ and his 
saints Is here "(iled^ted. Kranteil, and 
iinjs'irted.’’ In this kind of contevl "sac¬ 
rifice" means the ohlij'ation of service 
III otheis and the privilege of encharistic 
praise. On this liasis private masses, as 
they were celelirattsi liy the medieval 
cinirch, constitute an ainnnaly, it not a 
denial of the whole concept of .sacra¬ 
mental fellowship. 

In this connection the author insi.sts 
that it is an error in method to limit 
one's study to Luther's two catechisms, 
u Inch were written at a time of conllict 
with the Roman church. This slate of 
alfairs shar|H'ned Luther's presentation 
III the (Miinl of eNchidiiiK any st'ilemelit 
on the relationship of the Lord’s Siipjicr 
III the church. The catechisms, in fact, 
limit themselves to four chief jioints; 1) 
\n asseriiou of the real [ircsencc; 2) 
The tjifl of "reniission of sins, life and 
s;ilvalioi)'': 'J'liesc licnefit.s are be- 

siowisl hy the words, "Given ami shed 
lor yon for the remi.ssion of sins’’; .nnl 
A ) That lielievinj; thesi- words is iln: 


proper preparalioii for a worlhy par- 
tici|>:ilion. " riif difrerence iM'lutvn llic 
treatise of 151‘) :niil the catechism is 
then that the former includes forKive- 
iiess in communion, while the latter 
est.ililishcs comnumion. with life and 
s:ilvalion. on the liasis of the for;;ive- 
iiess of sins." | p. 78) 

Linfortimately in later ilec.ides and 
centuries the for^iveiiess of sins came 
to Ik' iuterpreteil from .i purely nejfative 
point III view. This priKluced a change 
in emphasis, a .shrinkin;i of |H'rs|H-clive 
ipiite foreign to Luther’s intent. This 
xvas jiarticuiarly true in the atje ol 
I’ielism, which lost mnsl of the Rililical 
concern for the church as the htsly of 
t’lirisl. 

! ."since onr own Synod h.is heeii 
slroiufly alTecled hy I'ietistic inthiences, 
this iiortion of Uishop .Aiileii's hook 
spe.aks directly to ns. In a very real 
sense neither Dr. W'alllier nor Dr. 
l’ie|K-r had a doctrine of the chiircir 
As :i eiinsei|iicnce. the views held and 
expressnl in our own church rcKiird- 
liii)' Ihc Lord's Supper fall f.o short of 
jLiither’s (and tin- Scrii>ture’s) iinder- 
^andini; of the I'aich.irist. .\ f.iihire 
recognize this )iheuomonon for what 
jit is. has .it times led our leader.ship to 
I tackle the liturgical excesses in c«ir 
|inii|sl from a false ))osition. Much of 
I the "fiizzy" linnkin;; and .su|H'rficial 

I 'iheoloK.v practiceil hy some of those in 
our r.niks who have litnrKical le.iuinirs 
h;is its .source in Aiif^lican works rather 
I than Lutheran treatises; and the way 
to (let such iiidiviilu.'ils—and we have 
I them !—into orbit .'iKain is not hy )>re.s- 
i sure from the side of our siKrific dc- 
nomiu:ilioii:il tradition hut from ihor- 
oui'hly l.ntheraii sonn-es Tins, of 
course, reipiires some famili.irily with 
Luther's views and those cxjires.sed hv 
our ('onfessions. l•’or this the present 
volume is most useful. 

This hrin|rs us to the second major 
concern of Aulen’s hook; The use of the 
word “sacrifice." The author. ()nite 
jirojierly, conrhides that the idea of 
sacrifice is not limitixl in iIk- New Testa¬ 
ment to Jesus’ death. In this connec¬ 
tion he makes the ))oint t p. 147) that 
"the theme of the .'sulTerint; Servant 
provides a hro,Kl foundation for the ide:i 
of sacrifice ami (lerniits it to apptsir 
.'ilmost everywhere in the Hiblical testi¬ 
mony of I hrist.’’ On the other hand,— 
:ind for this we are particularly jfratcfiil 
to Hishop .\ulen—the term "sicrifice" 
l aimiit properly he applied to the jiresenl 


activity of onr .Savior as lie intercedes 
for us at the riKht lund of the Fatlier. 
If a iHT.son still insi.sts on usiiifr the 
term of the work of the exalted Christ, 
he can do so only hy usiiig the word in 
an entirely different sense; n.imely, of 
Christ makiiif; intercession for us on the 
husi .1 of llic sacrifice he brought oncc- 
for-iitl in Mis incantation .and ]>articu- 
larly in the crucifixion. 

.At this ]Miiul the anilior takes issue 
with four different views of this matter 
.IS they arc found ]>arlicularly amont; 
.AuRlicans. They are; 1) In the Kii- 
charist we are lifted up into heaven .and 
admitted to the heavenly worship, where 
Christ continues to hrioR .s.acrifices; 2) 
f)ur Hijrh Prie.st "after the order of 
Melcliizedek’’ continu.ally performs his 
siicrifice at the heavenly altar; .3) The 
I'.iicharist is a manifestation in time of 
the eternal act of Christ at the altar 
before the throne of Gml; 4) The resur¬ 
rection and ascension also lieloud to 
Christ’s sacrifice. 

.'since the.se views prevail in the docu¬ 
ments of the l•aith and Order move¬ 
ment. it is Kood to sec Hishop Aulen 
lakiiif; his (Misition squarely on the side 
Ilf the report of Ihc Lutlieran World 
l•’cderation (1047) which sets forth 
the sipriiificancc of the Lord’s .Sup|ier in 
the following points; 1) The Sacra¬ 
ment of the Altar is priuiiirily a cotii- 
iiiituio, fellow.ship with (niri.sl; 2) Tlie 
idea of the church receives slroiiK em¬ 
phasis; 3) The mystery of the re:il jires- 
eiice is strongly iiKiintaiiusI, hut il is 
frivd from scholastic siieculatioiis. 

Hishop ,\ulen imiiits out that it is as 
serious a mistake to stress the presence 
of the rriilificil Christ in the .Sacrament 
III the exclusion of the risen Lord as it 
is to have Ihc latter exclude the former. 
Christ Ilimself is present in Mis totality. 
Any use of the term "sacrifice’’ imist 
relate to I’hrist’s propitiatory sacrifice. 
"The (;reat heavenly lliitli I’riesI . . . 
makes his once-for-all and eternally 
valid .s;u-rilice effectively i>re.sciit when 
in the Lord’s .Siipjier he t;ives us the 
bread of life and the cup of hlessiiiK." 
(p. 2(lf)) 

.At tlie same time, the author admits 
that there is a ri.sk connected with the 
use of ’’.sacrifice” in connection with the 
l^tlcltari.st. It is jjood that he adds this 
caveat. For here is the chief danger of 
the liturgical movement in our midst; 
that it will once more obscure the pro¬ 
pitiatory sjicrilicc of our I-ord, brought 
once-for-all in Mis death. And if the 
lieople who wrote our early Lutheran 
c.-mfessioiial docunieiits could write them 
without using the word "sacrifice,” why 
revert now to a word that is in many 
ies|K‘cl.s "loadixl"? 
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INVESTIGATING THE ISSUE 

Evrr since Senator John Kennedy an¬ 
nounced his intention to vie for the Demo¬ 
cratic Party’s 1960 presidential nomination, 
there has been a Kceat deal of controversy 
conceminf; his religious affliation. When 
he won the nomination in July his Roman 
Catholic faith became, for a surprisini; num¬ 
ber of people, the main argument against 
his being elected this fall. .Since the con¬ 
vention many polls have been taken, usually 
contradicting one another, and no one 
really knows how much the so-called "reli¬ 
gious issue" is going to affect the outcome 
on November 8. 

We of the LIGHTER admit that there 
it some justification for concern regarding 
the Roman Catholic Church's stand in the 
area of Church and State, but we were 
amsuted and very disappointed when we 
returned to campus this fall and found to 
many students against Mr. Kennedy because 
of hit religious faith — without n-allv un¬ 
derstanding the theology of that faith. 
Sheer bigotry and prejudice epitiomized 
most of the remarks we heard, while evi¬ 
dence of real investigation into the matter 
termed to be completely lacking. The 
fact that the Massachusett's senator had 
stated any number of timet that hr de¬ 
finitely adhered to the United Stales Con¬ 
stitution and was heartily in agreement 
with its statements on the separation of 
Church and Slate teemed to make little 
difference. For tome reason the fact that 
hr had served his state and country so 
admirably and consistently during hit four¬ 
teen years in public service were not in¬ 
dicative of the trusrworthiness of hit slale- 
mentt. Rather ironically a statement by the 
Roman Catholic Church on iu stand on 
Church and State was considered to be 
nsore valid than the stalrment of one of 
its lay members. 

The September 28 issue of the CHICA¬ 
GO’S AMERICAN newspaper contained a 
news article covering a speech given by 
Gustav Weigel, a distinguished Jesuit theo¬ 
logian. In this speech Father Weigel cov¬ 
ered quite concisely his church’s stand in 
the area of Church and State. In order 
that those who arc still opposed to Senator 
Kennedy because of hit religious affiliation 
might remove any doubt from their mind 
(and that it pulling it politely) concerning 
the Roman Catholic stand in the area of 
Church and Slate, we are going to print this 
news article. We hope after having read 
this article Senator Kennedy’s statements 
will be regarded at worthy of trust. 


- quoted from CHICAGO'S AMERICAN 

A prominent Jesuit theologian said the 
Roman Catholic church would not attempt 
to interfere in the political activities of a 
Catholic President nor would the President 
be bound by Catholic morality in deciding 
public iuurs. 

The position of the Catholic church on 
the issue of sep-ararion of church and stale 
was explained by Father Gustav WeigeJ, a 
Jesuit priest and one of the church’s author¬ 
ities on the relation beween church and 
state in America. He is a professor at 
Woodstock college, the Jesuit theological 
seminary near Baltimore, where hr has 
specialized in eccrsiology, the study of so¬ 
cial phenomena resulting from religious mo¬ 
tives. 

The speech, entitled "A Theological Con¬ 
sideration of the Relation Between Church 
and Stale," is regarded as an authoritative 
exposition of the Catholic hierarchy's views 
on the religious issue raised b^ Ihi- Presi¬ 
dential candidaev of Sen. John F. Kennedy. 

The basic theme of the speech is that 
there is an important distinction bciwei-n 
the law of thci church and the serulai law. 

Because of this diflerence. Father Weigel 
said, the elected official, in effect, has “a 
double life," worshiping as hr pleases in his 
privalo life, but in his public role "be is a 
man of the law which is framed for practi¬ 
cal purposes and r,'inonizes no philosophy 
or theology.’' 

The speech seemed designed to answer 
questions raised by certain Protestant groups 
about a Catholic occupying the White 
Hou.se. 

The confessor’s service to a Catholic 
President, he said, "would be exclusively 
private, moral, and religious. He has no 
competence in political matters which be¬ 
long rtot to the order of morality and piety 
but to the order of law." 

Furthermore, hr said he did not think t' 
Catholic President would have mau in the 
White House because "he knows that this 
would be displriuing to many of the people 
in whose name and power he acts." 

As for the "interference of the bishops or 
the pope," he said, "it can be said swithout 
hesitation that there would be none of it. 
The pope does not meddle with the political 
activity of Adenauer or de Gaulle, nor 
would either man permit it" 

According to Catholic theology, he point¬ 
ed out, man it subject to tsvo distinct sets 
of law that are of “Quite diffgirnt textures" 

— sacral, or divino law dealing with man’s 
relation with hit divinity, sad .human, or 


secular law dealing with man’s associations 
with his community. Within the rccim of 
srctflar matters, he said, the state it 
"autonomous, free, and authoritative in its 
decisions." 

- 

A SUGGESTION 

The Un-American Activit'u-; Cs'mnulire 
hat been blundering along for quite a while 
now, making an ass of itself more often 
than not, and, in the process, has damaged 
reputations, rautrd many people enrf and 
monetary expenses and hat been, in general, 
a rather conspicuous sore on our nution.tl 
image. 

One hat difficulty in fommlatiiiK a di 
finative rauon d'rttt (or this organization, 
but we Muinc that its original purjiosr w.is 
to keep the United .Stales from Commu¬ 
nist infiltration. Such a purpose it admir¬ 
able. But we must say that the Cuniiiiil- 
tee, perhaps lierause of its blatant and eras’ 
methods of operation, seems to have made 
little progress in this area. Instead of a 
group of individuals dodicaled to preserv¬ 
ing the denioiiatic ideals of freetloin and 
liberty, we have in this organization a 
group of self-appointed censors who have 
the audacity to prcsuiiie that they have 
the right and the ability to measure the 
patriotism of their fellow men I'here is 
no doubt that these people believe com¬ 
pletely in the present political philosophy 
of tho United Stales, but the vicious man¬ 
ner in which they persecute those who hold 
dissenting views, or those whosii they thinl 
hold dissenting views, seem to indicate that 
they fear that their cherished system cannot 
withstand criticism. Or perhaps the idea 
of playing God is so forcefully appealing 
that considerations or rationality and justice 
arc discarded in favor of it. 

British critic Kenneth Tynan's recent 
account in Hatper'i Magazim (Oct., i960) 
of his siege with the Un-American Actisnties 
Committee not only further convinced us 
of the stupidity of the organization, but 
caused us to blush at the realization that 
such a farce svas actually enacted in this 
country. 

The present "in" reaction to the Un- 
American Activities Committee seems to b-t 
a condescending chuckle at its amusing 
naivete, but indulgent laughter will do 
nothing »o stop the Committee’s destructive 
effects. It’s time we got angry and did 
something about tho situation. 

We suggest chat the Un-American .Acti¬ 
vities Committee either be completely re¬ 
organized or, preferably, dissolved. 
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